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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Since its inception the Greater India Society has been receiving 
help and support from students of Indian History and Culture. 
Eminent scholars, both Indian and European have given a most 
cordial accmil to this research association by offering their vain- 
able works to be published under the auspices of the Society. 
Dr. R. C, Majumdar’s Champa is associated with the Society's name. 
Last year we had the privilege of presenting to the public 
the standard work on Hindu Law and^ Custom by Dr. Jolly in an 
authorised English translation revised by the author. This year wre have 
the pleasure of publishing two works by Prof, Haran Chandra 
Chakladar which will surely interest all Indologists. Mr, Chakladar 
is a professor of Sanskrit and History of long experience and now 
he is in the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture of 
the University of Calcutta. 

A scholar of the older generation, he has kept abreast of modern 
research in his subjects of Indian History, Ethnology and Anthro- 
pology by a close study of the important contributions made by the 
scholarly world of England, France, Germany and Italy. 

In the present volume he takes up a most fascinating subject— the 
Idfc and Society in Ancient India, The work, as presented herewith, 
though' forming part of a general survey of Social Life in Ancient 
India, is really a complete and comprehensive study of that life as 
reflectedin one of the most important secular documents that have 
come down to us from the ancient world— the Kamasutra of Vstsya- 
yana, anclwe are sure that lovers of Indian lore will fully appreciate 
its value, Prof, Chakladar's .second contribution to our Series will 
be on the Aryan Occupation of Eastern India which is being publish- 
ed simultaneously. 

The best thanks of the Society are due to Prof, Chakladar and 
to his learned friends who helped us in bringing out the two new 
volumes. Thanks are also due to the Manager of the Calcutta Oriental 
Press who spared no pain in seeing the books through the press with 
great attention and promptitude* 


Calcutta 

July 
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FOREWORD 


The axial life in ancient India has not yet received the same 
attention as the other aspects of ancient Indian history and culture. 
Oily oste has l^n studied with some care, and from the legal point 
d mWf »iiie othar asfxcts of social life also. But what Zimmer in bis 
AM^schm Ldin has done for the early Vedic period, still remains 
to he done fa the subsequent ages of Indian civilisation and culture. 
However, Ixfae a synthetic history embracing the long period, 
tbiwigh which Indian society has grown aud developed, is attempted, 
to inte^fe study has to he made of the different ages through which 
it has cane. It was with this object that I took up the study of 
¥Stsj^yaiia's Kamasutra which gives a beautifully vivid picture 
of Indas society in the early centuries of the Christian era. It 
wcffldcrfulfy supplements the account we receive from the sacred 
lilaratiires, Brahmanical, Buddhistic and Jain. Dealing with an 
avowedly ^nilar matter as it does, it depicts society from an independ- 
Cfil of view, and gives details, especially of the darker features 
of social life, with a fulness that we naturally miss in the sacred texts. 
An Indispensable preliminary was- an accurate determination of 
^ lime when Vatsyayana wrote his book, especially m the history 
Wiaa Ilteature thae are vay few definite dates. I have therefore 
first of all discus^ this qu^tion at some length from internal and 
Octei^ eiddence. My papqr on the date of K^ai^ptra was first 
fmMkhed tn tht jmrml of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society \n 
wi again, afte a thorough revision, in the Journal of the 
D^artmtii ef Letters (VoL IV) of the University of Calcutta. The 
CQUcIusioiis arrived at by me have been confirmed by the discussions 
tibal my p^per has rai^, both in India and in Europe, and I have 
reviewed them towards the end of Chapter I. Prof. A. B, Keith in 
Ms recently fmblished History (f Sanskrit shows himself 

indined to down my date by about two centuries, but he has 
IWt ftllf ^ forth fife r^sons fa tti^king^ so. 

, ddhmte maoy kxal o^ms— d elyopacarah— 

EB he calls them, charactelring tiie various peoples of India inhabiting 
pifll s|| wife ais^ I feave^ therefore, thought it neces- 

wfclte m tte customs peculiai to each province or 
Ih fcf ^ tfe cminfcries about which there have been 
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controversies among scholars ; this matter has therefore been treated, 
with some fulness, in Chapter II of this book. It first appeared in the 
Annals of Bhandarkat Institute (Vols. VII and VIII). 

The rest of my book attempts to give as complete an account 
as possible of the social life of India as depicted by Vatsyayana, and 
I have shown how he sometimes corroborates, and very often supple- 
ments, the account derived from other sources, specially from 
works written about his own time, so as to present a fairly accurate 
idea of the state of Indian society in the period to which Vatsyayana 
belongs. Much of the matter contained in Chapters V and VI api^r- 
ed in the Sir Asutosk Mooherju Silver Jubilee Volumes (Vol III, 
Part I) under the caption Sidelights on social life in Ancient : 
Studies in Vdtsydyamfs KamasUfra, 

The only contributions on the social life of the age of Vatsyayana 
that appeared before my studies, are two papers by Prof. P. Peterson 
referred to in Chapter VI (P. 172). These are mainly translations with 
short notes of two out of the sixty-four sections of the Kamasutra and 
cover only a very small part of the ground traversed by me. 


H. C. C 




CHAPTER I 

DATE OE THE KAMASHTRA 


Vatsyayana stands pre-eminent in early Indian 
literature as an author who brought the analytical power 
of a keei! logician to bear on the science of erotios 
which, in our modern days, has only lately, begun to be 
studied with the care tliat it deserves. The science had 
attracted the serious attention of the Indian savants very 
early, as far back, perhaps, as the time when the iSatapatha 
■Brahmatfa was being compiled, and in the centuii^ that 
elapsed before Vatsyayana made his appearance, the 
various sections of the science were being studied 
separately and individually. But it was VatsySyana who 
synthesised the whole science and revived the popular 
interest in this branch of knowledge. Apart from its 
interest as a. w'ork on the science of love, Vatsyayana's 
Kmasutra, at the present day, is of immense importance 
to us as throwing a flood of light on the manners and 
customs of his contemporary Indian society. To appre- 
ciate the full value, fco: the social history of India, of the 
picture that Vatsyayana presents, we must, in the first 
place, try to ascertain, as closely as possible, the time 
when he flourished and for this purpose it will be neces- 
sary to trace the history of tes science, to ascertain his 
rektion to other depirtments of Indian literal ure, and 
also to analy^ (^TiCally the few refermices that may 
be gleaned from ife work, to, the political history of 
::Ittdia. ' 
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Vstsyayana stands pre-eminent in early Indian 
literature as an autlior who brought the analytical power 
of a keen logician to bear on the science of erotics 
which, in our modern days, has only lately, begun to be 
studied with the care that it deserves. The science had 
attracted the serious attention of the Indian savants very 
early, as far back, perhaps, as the time when the S^aputha 
■Brahma/^ was being compiled, and in the centuries that 
elapsed before Vatsyayana made his appearance, the 
various sections of the science were being studied 
separately and individually. But it was VatsySyana who 
synthesised the whole science and revived the popular 
interest in this branch of knowledge. Apart from its 
interest as a* work on the science of love, Yatsyayana’s 
Ema^ra, at the present day, is of immense importance 
to us as throwing a flood of light on the manners and 
customs of his contemporary Indian society. To appre- 
ciate the full value, for the social history of Indin, of the 
picture that Yatsyayma presents, we must, in the first 
place, try to ascertain, as closely as possible, the time 
when he flourished and for this purpose it will be nepes- 
wy to trace the history of &is science, to ascertain his 
relation to other departments of Indian literature, and 
also to analyse critically the few references that may 
be gleaned from his work, to the political history of 
India. 
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Studies in the Kamasutra 


jRefeTevice to SctTlier Tf^orks on the 
Science of Love. 

In speaking of the origin of the Kamm^tra, Vatsya- 
yana says at the beginning of his work ^ that at first, 
Prajdpat% the 'Lord of Beings/ for the welfare and 
preservation of his progeny composed a huge encyclo- 
paedia in a hundred thousand chapters dealing with the 
three objects of human life, viz.^ Lharma^ Artha and 
Kdma ^ ; the first two of these subjects were next taken up 
by Manu and Brhaspali respectively and Nandi the 
attendant of Mahadeva, took up the third which he dealt 
with in a thousand chapters. This last, work was con- 
densed into five hundred chapters by Svetaketu^ the son 
of Lddslaka. The work of Svetaketu was further 

abridged iuu) a hundred and fifty chapters and divided 
into seven sections by Bdbhravya^ a native of the Pan- 
cala country. Next, Battaka, at the request of the 

1. Yiie Ofaapter I of the Komanitra^ pp. 4*7 of the Benares ©ditibii. The quotations 
from the Ksmasutra haTe been made throughout from the Benares edition, edited by 
Fandxt Dwodarlsl GoBvami and published in the (MmD%%am'ba .Senw and 

the references are to the pages of this edition. The Sanskrit text edited by 
MahSbmhppsdhySya Bandit DuigSpiaaSda of Jfaipur had been pj;ibliwhecl earlier^ but the 
Benares edition is huore easily acemible to the public, the Jaipur edition being meant 
ii^r pipTate There is also a Bengali edition of the text and the 

with a Bengali translation, published by Babu Mahe§ Chandra Pal of 
There is some difference in the arrangement of the chapters ; otherwise the 
readings am much the same with only occasional YariaDious. 

This ^ees with what is said ia the Mahalliamta^ Oh 59, with 

regard to the origin of the sciences. Here we are told that at the request of the 
gods who were filled with anxiety at the entire absence of discipline among mankind, 
PrajSpati Btahmi produced from his own intelligence a hundred thousand chapters in 
which were delineated D h a r m a— the science of religion and duty, Art h a-r.the 
science of politics and economics autl 5 m a~the science of lore. 

i *ra as 

But there is no agreement as r^rds th^ subsequent development except that in 
Mabafehira^ also Bfha^ti is one of the authors of Dandanlti or ArthaaSstm. 
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courtesans of Pataliputra, wrote a separate treatise deal- 
ing with the VaiUJca section of Babhrayya. His example 
was followed by six other writers — Carayam^ Smarm* 
nabha, Qhotakamukha, Gomrdlya^ Gonikaputra and 
Kucwmara^ each of whom took up a section of Babhrayya 
and wrote a monograph on it. As the science treated in 
this fragmentary fashion by numerous writers was about 
to be mangled and spoiled and as the work of Babhravya, 
being huge in bulk, was difficult to be mastered, Vatsya- 
yana proposes to giye an epitome of the whole subject 
in a single work of moderate dimensions. Towards the 
end of the Kamasutra, again, Vatsyayana says tliat 
haying mastered the significance of the sut^^m of Babh- 
ravya (from his teachers, as one would do in the case of 
a sacred text or agama) and haying pondered over them 
in his mind, he composed the Kamasutra in the approved 
method.^ Be thus admits that the great work of Ba- 
bhravya formed the groundwork of his own book as is 
also quite evident from the frequent references that he 
makes to it in every part of his Kamasutra : one out of 
his seven sections, the Samprayogika^ covering about a 
fourth part of the whole work, is entirely taken from 
Babhrayya, as he says at the end of that section. ^ There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that Vatsyayana had before 
him the great work of Babhrayya Panoala, The com- 
mentator also quotes se\reral verses stating the 
opinions of the followers of Babhrayya, and about a 
sutra of Vatsyayana hej observes that it is a verse of 

Benares edition, p, B8U 

BrJriares etlition, 1S2. i&B 70,, 94. 2S8, 273. 274, 296,358, 

etc, the scliool of Habhnivya Im been ^ 
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Vatsy ay arm's Beference to Earlier Works on the 
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In speaking of the origin of the Kamasutra, Vatsya- 
yana says at the beginning of his work ^ that at first, 
Brajdpatiy the 'Lord of Beings/ for the welfare and 
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attendant of Mahadeva, took up the third which he dealt 
with in a thousand chapters. This last work was con- 
densed into five hundred chapters by Svetahetu, the son 
of Uddalaka, The work of ^vetaketu was further 

abridged inro a hundred and fifty chapters -and divided 
into seven sections by Bdbhravya, a native of the Pan- 
cala country. Next, Battaka, at the request of the 

1. Vide Chapter I of the KamoiutTa, pp. 4*7 of the Benares edition. The quotations 
from the Kamasutra have been made throughonfc from the Benares edition, edited by 
Fandit DoonodarlSl GosvSmt and published in the OkowMamla Sanshrit Series and 
the references are to the pages of this edition. The Sanskrit text edited by 
Bl&amahopSdhySya Pandit Darg§pras5da of Jaipur had been published earlier, but the 
Benares edition is more easily accessible to the public, the Jaipur edition being meant 
for private circulation alone. There is also a Bengali edition of the text and the 
copamentary with a Bengali translation, published by Babu Mahes Chandra Pal of 
Calcutta. There is some difference in the arrangement of the chapters j otherwise the 
readings are much the same with only occasional variations. 

2, This agrees with what is said ia the Mahabhorata^ Santi^arva^ Cli 59, with 
r^rd to ih« origin of the sciences. Here we are told that at the request of the 
gods who were filled with anxiety at the entire absence of discipline among mankind, 

Brahms procinced from his own intelligence a hundred thousand chapters in 
which were delitieotoil D h a r m a~the science of religioa and duty, A r t h a— the 
8€ien<» of politics and economicR and K S m a— the science of love.— 

Bat there is no agreement as regards the suteequent developmsut except that in the 
^^liirata also Bfhaspati is one of the authors of Da^^ti or ArthasSstra. 
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courtesans of Pataliputra, wrote a separate treatise deal- 
ing with the VaiUha section of BSbhrayya. His example 
was followed by six other writers — Carayam^ Smarm- 
nabhaj Ghotakamuhha, Gomrdlya, Gonikaputra and 
Kucumara^ each of whom took up a section of Babliravya 
and wrote a monograph on it. As the science treated in 
this fragmentary fashion by numerous writers was about 
to be mangled and spoiled and as the work of Babliravya^ 
being huge in bulk, was difficult to be mastered, Vatsya- 
yana proposes to give an epitome of the whole subject 
in a single work of moderate dimensions. Towards the 
end of the Kamasutra, again, VStsyayana says that 
having mastered the significance of the sutras of Babh- 
ravya (from his teachers, as one would do in the case of 
a sacred text or agama) and having pondered over thern 
in his mind, he composed the Kamasutra in the approved 
method.^ Be thus admits that the great work of Ba- 
bhravya formed the groundwork of his own book as is 
also quite evident from the frequent references that he 
makes to it in every part of his Kamasutra : one out of 
his seven sections, the Samprayogika^ covering about a 
fourth part of the whole work, is entirely taken from 
Babliravya, as he says at the end of that section. ^ There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that Vatsyayaha had before 
him the great work of Babliravya Pancala. The com- 
mentator also quotes several verses stating the 
opinions of the followers of Bahhravya, and about a 
Sutra of Vatsyayana lie observes that it is a verse of 

Kumamtm, Benares edition, 38 1. 

Benares edition, 1S3. B'aides, at GB. 79, 94, 238, 273 . 274, 29$, 368, 

etc, the school of Habhravya has been referred to. 
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BSbfaravya;* he seems, therefore, to have access to some 
treatise specially belonging to Babhravya’s school. 

It may be noted tliat Vatsyayaaa speaks of having 
treated BSbhravya’s book like an agmui, a work of holy 
scripture, indicating that it was considerably ancient, 
A B&bhravya who is called PaneSla by Uvata, the 
commentator, is mentioned in the Bk-prati&khya as the 
author of the Kratm-patha of the Egveda and Professor 
Weber* holds that this BSbhravya PancSla, and the 
PancSla people through him, took a leading part in fixing 
and arranging the text of the Egveda. The Maliabharata 
also says that the author of the Kramapatha was a 
PancSla of the Babhravya gotia and that his proper name 
ww Galava.^ This connection of the PaficSk p^pl© 
with the Egveda receives a confirmation from what 
VSteySyana tells us in connection with the sixty-four 
varieties of Samprat/oga or connubial intercourse. He 
^ys that they belonged to tbe PancSla country and were 

1 Cansantaiy (Bea. eda„ p. 279) ays, 

5^ fwiWUfill «PW: I 

w ^ fig n i 

Bjs&s, tJie ccmmentiitor quotes eigiit fenes—SaUranyS^jSMah-u pp. 37-38. 
ie itatodooes the satre ^ qigf, etc. (p. 81) with the remark 

»« Mm% LUefuinre, trarjglated by J. Mann and T* Zaehari^ Fr.Biikr 

eh, 3S1 rei^s 37-38. 

^ sifq^ 

^ SUlk ^ I 
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collectively called CatnMhashti^ — '*fcfae sixty-four” — from 
analogy with the Rgveda. He avers that the J&ki col- 
lected in ten are called the CainhshasUi (being 

divided into eight Ashtakas of eight chapters each) and 
the same principle holds in the case of the Samptayogm 
too (a^ they are divided into eight times eight varieties) ; 
and Insides, tecause they are both connected with the 
Pancala country, therefore, the Bahvrcas, the followers 
of the Rgveda, fiave out of respect given this appellation 
of Caimhshmhti to them,^ It may be noted here that 
the followers of Babhravya (Bsbhraviy^) are mentioned 
in the Mahabh^hya (on Panini I. I) but we cannot be 
certain whether a Vedic school or a Ktoa^stra school 
is there meant. If Babhravya, the author of the work 
on the Kavmmstra^ is the same as the great author of 
the Emmapatha^ then he has to be placed in a very 
early age indeed. But Babhravya is merely a gotra or 
family name and it may be doubted whether the science 
of erotics could have been systematized so early ; though 
it must be admitted that erotics and eugenics, the 
sciences that the Kamasutra embraces in its scope, had 
received particular attention from the ^his at the time 
of competition of the hymns of the Atharvaveda, many 
of which deal with philtres and charms to secure love 
and drive away jealousy, with the means for obtaining 
good, healthy children and other allied matters. 

The Pancala country where Babhravya flourished 
appears to have been the part of India where the science 
of erotics was specially cultivated. We have seen how 

wpj mmmm 

I fUi. 03t94 
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great was the debt of VStsyayana to B^bhravja PMcala, 
specially with regard to the section dealing with Sampra- 
foga^ the subject-matter proper of the Kama^tra, Some 
of the most revolting ceremonies in the Asvamedha 
sacrifice seem to have originated in the Pancala country. * 
The Pancala people were evidently credited .in.ancienfc 
times with special knowledge in matters relating to the 
sexes, and one of them is said to have changed even 
the natural sex, as we" see in the case of Sikliai^in, 
the son of the Pancala king, Dmpada.* Polyandry as 
we see it in the case of Brcmpa^ Panmli, may he 
regarded as an ancient institution of the Pan<^la country 
and the PSa^ava brothers, belonging as they did, to the 
alli^ tribe of the Kuros, as we see from the common 
Vedic phrase Knrt/hFanmla^^ were certainly familiar with 
it and could have no difficulty in acceding to it ; in fact, 
the Kurus of Ha^tinlipura and the reigning dynasties in 
North and South Pancala are said, in the Pur^as, to 
belong to the ^me stock and to he descended from the 
Miue great anceskwr Bbarata.* In this connection, a 
statement of VStsyayana is very significant. He says that 
acrording to the followers of Babhravya, who belonged 
to Pancala, as we have seen, a woman’s chastity may 
not he respected when she is found to have intimacy 
with five lovem'® (in addition to her husband, explains 
the Commentary) showing that five was wnsidered as the 
lliuil h^cmi which it was not pro^per for a woman to 
,go ; if ste'iid she could be approached with impunity 
by auf ' one. The Commentary explains that in the case of 
this limit was as lodhfehthira and 

$ S« ^sdese. i, fp, IfiS-JiS' 

'V, M. A« S. ISIS, ■ 

* fin w^iiw owiwi i wfiatBi&ft irajtw, bct. «i., p. 68. 
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others were all her husbands/ The indulgence shown by 
the Paficala people to Jive lovers, appears to be significant. 
It is difficult to see in it a symbolic meaning as is done 
by Dahlmann.* It is worthy of remark in this connection 
that Apastamba from whom, as we shall presently see, 
Vatsyayana (juotes several aphorisms, refers to the bestowal 
of a single woman in marriage to a whole family.^ 

Of tlie predecessors of Babhravya mentioned by 
Vatsyayana, the earlier ones appear to be mythical, hut 
^vetaketu, the son of Uddalaka, is better known He is 
mentioned in the Mahabharata as having established a 
fixity in sexual relations which before him were entirely 
free and promiscuous like those of the lower animals, the 
institution of marriage having not yet come into exist- 
ence. ‘ This refers to a primitive stage of society, and 
it is hardly po^ible, I am afraid, that this fSvetaketu 
Auddalaki could have been tiie author of the work in 
five hundred chapters referred to by Vatsyayana. How- 
ever, in the OMniogyopmkhad, and in the Satofatha 
Brahmam^ in the portion called the BrhaMro^yahopar 
nishad^ we meet with a Svetaketu who may be connected 
with the tradition of the authorship of a work relating 
to the K^mamstra, Here we find three generations of 
Vedic teachers, Brah mantas of Kurupancala— 


P- 68. 


•> Bait MaM&karata ah Meehttdwh, vod J. Dahlmann, S. J., pp. 97-98. 

3 ft ^ 4f* Dht^ma 8utm, II. 27. 3. See also 

Winfceraxta, m the Muh~thkarata. J. R. A. S., 1897, p» 758. 

4 ch. X2:, Oilcutta EdQ ^^71^ ft 

U See alifto Kumfaakonam cdn,, oh. 128. 

5 s, 11 . 1 . He is al»o referred to in. two i^aces in ihe 

roigtripa tu 1. 1 4, 5. 1. 
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his son UddMaka Armii^ and his grandson, Svetakeki 
A-uddMaki Arum^ad A storv is told in almost the 
same words in both the Chandogya as well as the 
Brliadara]3.yaka Upanishads* how the young Svetaketu, 
after finishing his education, went to the assembly 
(mfMiti or pamhad) of the Pahcala people and was 
there discomfitted by some questions put to him by 
PraTihaiga Jaiyali, a Kshattriya ; he was mortified at thus 
being nonplussed by a mere Rajanya and complained to 
his father who also being unable to answer the questions, 
sought Pravaha^ Jaivali himself for being taught in the 
matters broached by him. Among the matters taught 
by this Kshattriya of PancSla we find a symbolic inter- 
pretation of the relations between the sexes.® A few 
chapters later in the BrhadaranyakopanishadA we find 
the same thing related with further additions including 
rules for approaching a woman, for dealing with a lover 
of one’s own wife and specially rules for obtaining good 
progeny, and Uddalaka Aru?.i is there referred to as one 
of the foremost teachers of this science® which represents 
some of the earliest attempts made in India for the dis- 
covery of eugenic laws. These matters were afterwards 
more fully developed in the Grhyastitras but the begin- 
nings were made in the Upanishads, and, in fact, Asval^ 
yana in bis Grhyasutrn refers to the upanishad or the 
secret lore as the proper source in these things.® It is 


I Cteii. Uf., V.S. 1.; YI, 8. 1. Br. Mmdkyandim Text, x, 3. 4. }. 

33. 4. 1. h ; 2, I ; xii. 2. 1. 9. etc. 

S Adhyij& Y. Siandns iii-x. specially Khandas viii and is ; Brhad 

%VI.2 . 

3 itt<n gt sgftrow gwgm ^ 

p«: m ^ iwis I %*• ep- vi. 2 13. 


4 Brh. rj».,VI.4. S.«. 

« <» , AtPoUf^, efkyanUia. 1. 13 1 . 
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significant that both Pravaliai^a Jaivali and Uddalakaj of 
the Upanisbad story, belonged to the Pancala country 
whcire, as we hare seen before, the Kama^stra was spe- 
cially cultivated. From what we have said above, it is 
evident that Uddalaka considerably advanced the science 
the rudiments of ivhich he l)ad received from Pravahai^ 
Jaivali, and his son, Svetaketu, must have carried it still 
farther as is evident from the body of tradition that has 
accumulated round his name as the first human founder 
of the Karaasastra which appears to liave been specially 
studied in his family. There can be no doubt that Sveta- 
ketu and his father were historical personages and lived 
in a highly cultured age, an age of intense philosophical 
speculation, as we see from the many stories connected 
with them in the Brahmans and the tJpanishads and it 
is not improbable tliat he had composed an JJpanuhad or 
secret work in which matters relating to marriage, love 
and the t)egetting of children were specially dealt with ; 
at any rate, a body of eugenic rules of which a few frag- 
ments have been preserved in the Brhadarai^yakopanishad, 
must have come down from him and his family. That 
Svetaketu left behind him some such work may be gather- 
ed from the fact that a personal statement by him fcas 
been quoted hy Apastambain his Sve- 

taketu is represented as having said that even after hia 
marriage he carried on Yedic studies at his teacher's house 
for two months every year and thus acquired a greater 
knowledge of the Si'uti than before/ and we may noie 
that this passage which seems to be a direct quotation 
from Svetaketu, has not been traced as yet in any of the 
Vedic w'orks where be is ^referred to. Apastamba further 
stales, in another chapter, that though Svetaketu was a 

Ajfitittimht Bh. ^ras !• 1. 13, IS aod 20. 
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persoa belonging to a comparatively recent age, yet he 
had become a Eslii.^ Coming back to Talsyayaiia we find 
that the opinions of Auddalaki are referred to by Yatsya- 
yana in three places” in his Ktoiasutra and in one of them 
he contrasts the opinions of Auddalaki and Eabhravya, 
thus proving the connection of Auddalaki with the Eama- 
&tra beyond any doubt. It does not, however, necessarily 
imply that VMsyayatia had access to Auddalaki*s w'ork in 
five hundred chapters, as in that case he w’ould liave made 
ampler use of it ; certain opinions must have been current 
in Yatsyayana’s tiine among the teachers of the Kama- 
(whom he frequently refers to as the AeUri/mX as 
having come down from the reputed human founder of the 
science ; or, the legend of Auddalaki and his opinions 
mighf have been taken from the work of Babhravya on 
■whom Yatsyayana mainly depends. 

The monographs written by the successors of Bsbhra- 
yya, Dattaka and others — arc quoted by Yatsy^'ana in 
the respective cliapters of his book. Dattaka^s book on the 
courtesans appears to have been in use in the eighth cen- 
tury A.C. wdien Damodaragupta wTote his Euiiammaiam^ 
and it may have been availed of by the commentator who 
quotes a mira of Dattaka where Vatsyayana has translated 

1 WJcPW¥l WPm I, 2, 

5 swiii 5, See I^uMer, S. B. E. 11. pp. xsxviii and xliii. 


, 5fa 55^ ff sjfew- 

^ ^'^TI5Wr+: j KumaM^r.: Etr.. e !,p. 7« : WTW^- 

J P -’73 ; ; m. p. S 5 S. Eie 

con«as.tor refers (iJW, j.p. 74 , 78 ) two of Vit.jojaows eutras toAaddSliM. 

-wdoitlj fTOiflk context. 


siPfa IS??! it 


-Tersea 77 and Ik! m JCvrantmtam in 
KSvy»mats. Oucehaka III . 
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the substance of it. * Of the other writers, (romrii^yd 
has been quoted by Mallinatha in his gloss on KnmSra- 
sambhaya, YII, 95, and on Uaghuvamsa, 29, 30. 

Rajasekhara in his Kdvyanrmcmsa^ refers to Sumnm- 
mihka as the author of a treatise on a branch of poetics, 
tiz,^ BUinirmya and speaks of KucamZira as having dealt 
with the Aupamsliadiha section. The latter is evidently 
the same as Yatsyayana’s ICuminidm.the -mthov of a 
monograph on the Aupankhadika portion of tlie Kama- 
^stra, and most probably one and the same work has been 
referred to by the two authors, there being nothing extra- 
ordinary in the fact tlmt the sections dealing with the 
secrets and mysteries {upaniskad) of both ppetics and ero* 
tics should coalesce. 3 Kautilya in the Art-hasastra 'has 
quoted * Blrgha CMyana and GhotamuJclia who, as Pro- 
fessor Jacobi holds, ^ are probably the same persons as the 
Caraya^a and Gliotakamukha of Yatsyayana ; they would 
therefore have lived prior to the fourth century B. C. and 
Dattaka and Babhravya who preceded them must be 
throwm back to a much earlier date. ' Dattaka, of course, 
could not have lived earlier than the fifth century B.C. 
when Ptoliputra became the capital of Magadha. Gojm- 
k%utra is-tneiitioned by Pataiijali in the Mahdhkdshyu as 
a former grammarian « and Professor Jacobi is inclined to 

; ibid, p. 521, 

2 KavyanmaT^, edited by C. D. Balat and It. A. Shastry, G-aetwad’s Oriental 

Senes, p- i ) ife i 

S The KneMmia^a-tmtram edited by MathurapraPSda Dihahita. Lahore, 1922, 

claima to give the substance of Kiieimara**i Upmwhai. 4|| 

1 ^ w m wrt^- 

f W- h 'Verses 2 and 3. p L 

4 I arortu* i -dnhamta, ed. B. 

Shama Sastri, 2ad editioxi. p. 253. 

5 8itzmg» Kmigl, Prew, Akad. d, W 191!, pp. 959*963. 

yqqHT -MaMMStA a on Pigtni, 1. 4. 61. '® ' 
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beliefe that he is the same person as the Go^ik^putra of 
Titsvayana. But in his case, as also in that of Gonardlya, 
the identification is rather doubtful as grammar and 
erotics are not very allied subjects. The works of Ba- 
bhravya and Goniputraka, who must be the same 
as our Gonikapotra, as well as that of Yatwsyayaoa, 
appear to have been used by Jyotirisvara Thakkura while 
composing Ms Fanemayaka^^ a work on erotics wlmh 
was written in Mithila by the end of the thirteeth century, 
the author being considered to be the great-grand -father 
of the celebrated poet, Yidyapati who flourished in the 
middle of the fourteenth century A.C. 

The Tipper Limit of the Date of Vaisydyam from 
the Authors quoted by him 

VStsyayana has quoted freely from the w^orks of 
earlier authors not only in his own subject, but in other 
departments of Sanskrit literature as well. But while he 
has taken care to mention the authorities whom he cites 
and discusses when referring to his predecessors in the 
science of erotics, in the other cases he has not cared to 
acknowledge his debt by mentioning the sources. Some 
of them may, however^ be indicated, and we shall be 
enabled thereby to fix a terminm a quo for him on 
literary grounds. 

There is a wonderful agreement between Yatsyayana and 
the Kalpasutra of Apastamba. In Chapter I on the selec- 
tion of a bride ( Varmm^vidhMm-prmkaramm) tYmKammlifra 

i wm m 

edltei by SMiftnmik S-fetU. Lahore, p. 2; see alw*. E. Sdimidi. 

Mmtmft sw AHithen En^Jk^ p. 50- 

t Dr# Boemle. Pm^mtke! (rmmmar ^audiam Laugm^^ei, p. xss¥. 
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has gat This is exactly the 

same as that given by Apastamba in his Grhya-Sutra, 
1. 3. 10.’ The next two stutras show ouly slight modifica- 
tions, but making allowance for differences in reading 
they are exactly identical. VatsySyana hss ° : 


3Hi ^ iWi 

^criiT firat g 

JTsjireqt ?R(bn»if ?t j 

.\pastamba reads ' : — 

f?rt !pt gtctrgiwf :5t«f f^ef gin^ nrfj^ 
etf.Tftw trai qrivjf fcr^ ^ 53 rt gwtl ^ 11 ^^11 

Ji^jnsn ?^Tfn irfilrJT: ii 11 

^«K55^rd<TTiTlI SreSt ttfeST^ II. l| 


The next shim of Vatsyayana again reads exactly the 
same as Apast imb i*s Grliyasutra. I. 3. 20. 



The first sufra of tlie next chapter of the Kamasutra 
is a£:ain the same as in Apistainba^s Grhyasutraj IIL 8. 8. 
The Kton-vutia has 5?SR 

.Ipastamba reads 

About the sources of the DJianna also, A^atsyayana 
shou'3 a wonderful agreement with Apastamba, but this 
tinie with his Dharmasutra. Vatsyayana after giving a 
defiiiition of Dharma s.ays that it should be learnt from 
the A't^das and from the assembly of those who know the 

1 Bersares editioa. p. 187. 

2 The Ijfariamhlya (rrhymUtra, edited by Dr. W. WinternitZj p. 4. 

H Ben, ed.. pp- 1874S8. 

4 Winternits, .ijt? Sufra p. 4. 

3 Ben. 6d*j p. 188. and WinteTnitX- Ap. Or* S., p. f>» 

fi IVn. eiL p. -191 ; WinteTuitz, Ap Or. S.. p. 13, 
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Dkanm^ ‘ *just as he says that- tlje -- Kamasutra . should be 
karat from the books on the subject aad the assembly 
of tlie^diizeas,® Apasfcamba says .much the same thing 
ia- his- Bliarmaslitra.®. 

In another chapter, Tatsyayaaa quotes a verse referring 
it .pimply to the Smrti* (smtiiicth) 


This verse is found in the Dharmasiltras of Vasishtha 
and with very slight and immaterial 

.variations. With some farther modifications it is found 
in the Sarnhitas of Manu • and Yishnu '• also. Its occur- 
rence in almost identical forms in so many works 
shows that it mast have been borrowed from some 
common and , ancient authority on Bharmu. Again, in 
averse in -his chapter on marriage^ Vatsyajana shows 
an agreement in idea with Baudhayana. Vatsyayana 
says that as mutual affection between a couple is the 
object of all forms of marriage, therefore the Gimdharm 
form which has its basis in love, is easier to celebrate, 


I mmm ah-Se^area Edition, p. IS. 

3 Ipmiamilps DAarma Smirm edited by Dr. G. Bahler, C. 1. E., p. 1 : — 

4 Mmmmira^ Ben. ed-, p. 167* 

5 Tfc? Dkarma-^a^tmm, edited by Dr. A. A. Pnhrer, cb. 28. 8, p. 77. 

6 Th MudMpma Dkarma Mtram edited by L. SrtaivgsScharya. Mysore, I, 5, 49, 
57. BadWEyMa leads : 

min: I 

ifefen «i ^ninpir sft: it 

7, DhttfWidSstra, edited by Dr. J.^olly, V. iSO. 

aP5^ n ffn^i «T gin: 11 

8 FW^rntt/, ediwi by Dr, J . Jolly, XXtH. 49, 
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and is' free from the technicalities of a long- wooing, is 
the best of all ^ and- Eaudhayana refers to this as. -the 
opinioD. of some" authorities." TIjb idea we also find in 
the MaMhhm^ata.^ Prom the above, it is clear that- 
Vatsyayana has embodied in !iis work at least Sve 
suirm from the Grk^asutm of Apastamba, though we 
cannot feel quite certain with regard to his debt to 
Baiidhayaiia. We are not quite sure ■ about the date 
of these mtra works, but the period to which this Yedio 
literature belonged, is supposed to have extended to 
■about oOO B.Ca 

Next, we find that Tatsyayana has embodied ‘ in-' hi 5 ^ 
book a considerable number of passages- from a ' w^ork’ 
whose date is more definitely' known, from the 

Arthasihim ol Kautiiya which, is now generally co^^ 
sidered to have been wtttten about 30i) B.C., aifd he -has 
followed the method of Kautiiya throughout’ the-KSma- 
sHtra. This has led to the absurd identification '■ of 
Kautiiya witli Yatsyayana and a host of other authors 
in some of the Koshas or lexicons.® 

1 KainatZfra. Benares edition. 22.S . 


«*«4wi % «s5r ^ i 

wswTsf^ f? ^rfira: u 

2 Bodka^jana. 51ysore edition, i, il. 16, p. 137. 

S ■fetewi 1% ?f s ^^-^MaUbkarata, Adiparva ch. 73, 


'orsG 4, and ch. 11'2. v. 19. 

i Winternftz, &e!sck'k'hte der i^iseheik Litterafttr^ Bd. I, pp. 246 — 25S. 

5 Mr. K. Siiamasha&try lias b^t5^3ght together a number of parallel jassages in the 
Ariah$!igtra and £^ankimira ; see his Artbcdikitra, second edition, pp. adi-SYi. 

6 II the Modern JRefku\ March, I?1S, p. 274, Mr. Srts Chandra Yasn Vidyarna'm 
quotes the following verse from the AbMdka7t«ciniafnixm ! — 

ff r II 

See also, A Xaie m iM Supposed Identity €f Vat-e^yana Ka^Uya^ by Mr. B. 
ShamaahaBtfy. in the J’mrmsJ MytMe Soeiety, Yol vi, pp. 210-216. 
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Coming down to still later times, we observe that 
Vatsyayana q^uotes from the Mah <bhdshya of Patafiiali 
The latter observes with regard to unavoidable fa^ults or 
defects in grammatical definitions, that simply because 
certain defects cannot be avoided, one should certainly not 
desist from formulating rules of interpretation (pa; ibhdshds) 
or from giving a definition, just as one does not refrain 
from cooking his food merely because there are beggars 
to ask for a share of it, nor from sowing barley-grains 
simply for thfe reason that when the plants grow up 
there my be deer to destroy the corn. Vatsyayana says 
the very same thing in exactly the same language with 
regard to defects inherent in Kdnm or desire.' This 
quotation from the IfahahiiSshva. brings down the upper 
limit of the date of VatsySyaua to the second half of the 
second century B.C„ in round numbers to circa 150 B,C. 

Besides the above, tliere ate many references to 
narrative literature in Yatsyayana’s KSmfisutra. In one 
passage,* he says that when a girl shows some signs of 
listening favourably to the proposals of a lover, she should 
he propitiated by reciting to her such stories as those of 
AJialyd, Avmdmka and Sakuntald. The story of 
Ahalya is given in the RamSyana about fhe date of 
which, however, there is much controversy ; but Ahalya 
is also 'alluded to by Asvaghosha in BuddJiacarita.^ 
Aviraaraka’s story forms the subject matter of one 
of the dramas of Bhstea whom some scholars have placed 


1 n swlfir sj 5WSOT 5Rrar ^ 51 11%^ I ff 

PS^ini. I. 1. 39. VstsrSjaaa has ^ ?[ ft 

etc. ( tel e-1. • P* '-^5 ) ; the rest is exactly the tjame- 

I " Beoares ailtloB, p. 271. 

^ =a rj i l 7ir t 

Wff TOWl, WOT Jt t 

1;%: 3^n« 


BudihOMriU, IV. T9 
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about the middle of the first century B. G. while others 
would assign him to the third century A. 0/ In any 
case there could not have been much distance in time 
between Bhasa and Vatsyayana because we find pictured 
in the works of the dramatist a state of society very 
closely resemhling that depicted in the Eamastitra. We 
cannot be sure^ however, that VMsyayana derived the 
story of Avimaraka from the drama because Bhasa’s 
treatment of it seems to indicate that it was a well-known 
story like that of Udayana ; and, besides, the commen- 
tary, Jayamangala, gives some particulars that are 
w^anting In the drama. 

The story of Sakuntala is referred to by Yatsyayana 
in another place also. In his chapter on the courtship 
of a maiden, he says that the wooer should point out to 
the girl courted the cases of other maidens like Sakun- 
tala who situated in the same circumstances as herself 
obtained husbands of their own free choice and were 
happy by such union.' This refers to the story of the 
love lietween Sakuntala and Dushmanta as we know it 
from the great drama of Ktllidasa, but Yatsyayana was 
certainly not indebted to him for it ; it is given veny 
fully in the Mahabharata.® As'vaghoslia in the Buddha- 
earita also narrates how Yiswamitra, Sakuntala’s father, 
was led astray by an Apsaras whom, however, he calls 
Gkriae^^ instead of 3Ienaka ; in his Samidarmtauda-kavya 
also, the same author speaks of Kanva who brought up 
Bharata, the son of Sakuntaia, and lie says further that 
the young son of Dushmanta disph^yed great skill in 

1. Mr. K. P. Jay.iswfil ^ J. A* 191S, p, 265) iias atlvance^I the 

view vP.Jie rro”. I), ii. BhanPirkar ( CannU-’liad Leetutes, 1918, p. 09) s:up|.)orts the 

ieecnP one. 

qrsgFqr 5r?iT: vrai? srm 

B'StgfCT W ilHiRI'R I Krm,^nira, Ben. ed., p. 2rs. 
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sporting with tlie beasts of the forest.^* In bis 'Sutrdhm^ 
Mra as^ain, AsTagliosha speaks of Bharata as one of the 
great kings of India." He was evidently well acquainted 
with the story of Sakuntala. The K(&tt]iahari JcUcilcct 
certainly remirids us of tlie story of Duslinianta and 
Sakuntali/ The legend, however, was known in still 
more ancient times, rfj., the period of the composition of 
the Brihmaija portion of the Yedas. While w’e observe 
that ^kuntalYs riiotiier, Menaka is known as an apsaras 
in both the White and Black Yajurveclas,* Saknntala 
herself is spoken of in the ^atapatha Brahmam* as having 
borne at IS’Mapit- the great Bharata who is also called 
there the son of Duhshanta, and even the. Satapatha 
Brahmaia quotes the legend as having been sung in 

Buddhaearita, IV. 20. 
>-aundarananda Karya, 1, £6. 

fag i w i wi sourer i 

1 1 na, i. se 

S fMtrBaf&'kdTi tmdiiit m Francois .-ur la Te^^icta Ctinoise par Edouard Huber, 
p. $9S. 

S Famboirs i/Sfafc Vol I, No. 7. Tld^'has been pointed out by Signor P. E. 
f^TOHol !a the ddh Sioekia Aslaiic^i /talia-na. Vol. Ventesimo. p. 29?. 

3» alw note hj Mr. S. Chalmers in Engliah transiation 6f the Friet Volnm© of 

&e Ittaias, p. 29, 

4 9 — V^n^:msyuSmMm, %j. Id ; 'Taiit Sm^,^ t 4„ 

$. i Sasn., li* S. lf>. 

5 XilL 5. 4. li, 13, 14. 

Wi mm 

iTOWl j sgoffg 

I "nw tpbfgi i grifwyOTi ^ m: 

»| gnl iCTl; i iPRg ^ WRg| ^ | 

S. HsiiisviiBlB. iLe comaiDntetor, eipkins that the hermiiage of ,Kan?a where 
WM Bsrtaiod. was called Ha^pit- See the Engili-li trandation by X 
ol BApHha Brahmami Part t, p. i99, foot-note 2, 
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gdthm ^ connected with the great hero who gaye bis name 
to i}he whole continent of BM^^atavarska ; so that the 
legeiid',appears to belong to the earliest- slock of legends 
of the Indian Aryans, 

Besides the above mention of certain well-known 
stories, there are many references throughout the work 
of Tatsyayana to love-stories in general^ showing that 
story-telling was vexy popular in the days of our author ; 
and when we are reminded that the enoniious mass of 
narratives in the Maliamstii^ Dkydmd^mt and Asva- 
ghosba'^s Sutrdkihkdra- on the one hand, and the Bdnti 
and Amiimana Farms of the MaMhhdrata on the other, 
as well as those in the Tantr Ikhy^njika^ were mostly 
embodied in their present form about the early centuries 
of the Christian era, we feel inclined to think that it^ wm 
in this period when narrative literature flourished most 
in India, that on love wfts composed by 

Vatsyayana who found the recital of love-stories the 
means of rousing t!A tender passion in the hearts 
of maids and swains. 

The Lo'wer Limit of the Bate Q-^ Vatmjdyana from 
MeferPnoeB to Kmimldra in later Literature. 

We may now proceed to fix the ter77imm ad quem 
for the date of TM-s jay ana from an examination of the 

I Tli« GatMt are otLotied iu a i&l'Aj Jarge number in the BrSliiaanas aad the 
Vedic litemtTire geasrafly, and they are referred to in the earliest portions 
of tha itself ( 1. 190^ I, etc. ). For the most part, these GfithSa contain 

historical matter singing about the mighty deeds of great heroes in still older 
times, as we ^ from the {jiltMs quoted abo?e cbanting the great acbievements of 
the eponymous Iwro Biiarata. The Aitaraya Brahmaria (Vi I, !S ) makes a distinc- 
tion between the and the Gathfi;, saying that the former refer to the Gods and 
th© ktter to men. It Is no wonder that with the Aryan Indians who placed 
Spirittml concerns far above the tem oral from the very earliest times, the 
literature dealing with the deeds of mere- men foil into coiajaratiTe n^lect and was 
not preser-vecl with ihe snma care as was beetowed upon the thongh o^aioaal 
Teraes were preserTed in memory and transmitted orally. 
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referenoes to his work in later literature, and for this 
purpose we shall take into account only those that will be 
immeiiateiy helpful to us. In the first place we observe 
that the great Kalidasa was well acquainted with the 
KSmasutra* In describing the dalliance of the volup- 
tuary Agnivar^a wlio reminds us so much of the 
Ki 33 .va Devabbuti, Kalidasa has often followed in Canto 
XIX of the Raghittamm^ the description in the Eama- 
siitr^, using even its technical expressions, e. the w^ord 
Mnihmjak wiiich is used in verse 16 in the very same 
sense as that given by Vatsyayana in his chapter on 
Vmrmprathandkanct. ^ In verse 31, however, there is a 
more definite and verbal agreement. Vatsyayana in liis 
chapter on the means of knowing a lover who is growing 
cold ( FiraMa^pratipatii ) gives as one of the indications 
of such a one Kalidasa in describ- 

ing Agnivarna under similar circumstances uses the very 
same language — fetj. 

Another very striking agreement has been pointed out by 
Mallinatha and dilated upon by modern scholars. Des- 
cribing the marriage of Aja and Induinati, Kalidasa says 
that when the two touched each other’s hands, the hair 
on the bridgroom's forearm stood on end and the 
maiden had her fingers wet with perspiration. * Here 
MallinStha quotes Vatsyayana who speaks exactly the 
same thing happening under the same circumstances. ^ 
In S^tmmrmamblmm VIK 77, however, Kalidasa has 

1 Bea. ed,., p, S21 M. 

2 This is the reading giTea by MallinSiha. The Xanu«itra read. 

ete.. Bea. ed- p. S23. ^ ’ 

8 WisftlC?; SBttifiWHijfig: faa t g-Ri ; I 

t ^ fiffifw ag r 

4<l^d I’* This laseage, quoted by ilalifniltli.t ia tliglitly 
.iifierent tom the r.atitg iu the prititai euitione of the KSmaefura whore we li.nv 

Bc-ttareH editioa, p. 2m. 
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reversed this order, saying that it was Hara, the bride- 
groom, who perspired and the hair stood on end on the 
bride's hand. ^ But the language is almost the same and 
we think Kalidasa's memory did not serve him quite 
right when lie wrote the Kumarasamhhava passage and 
that he improved himself, as Professor Jacobi liolds, in 
the Eagbuvam^, The violation in the one case only 
proves more strongly that Kalidasa had a knowledge of 
VafcsyEyana's work and made use of it. Arguiog from 
a similar agreement in another passage of K^idasa, 
Dr. Peterson has come to the definite conclusion that 
Vatsyayana is quoted there by the poet. He refers to 
the following verse ( in Act IV ) which is considered to be 
one of the best in his Ahkijnana ^ahmtalam, ® 

^%3rT 

Dr. Peterson then goes on to say ; “The first, third and 
fourth precepts here are taken yerbally from one 8utra, 
the second occurs elsewhere in our book ; the third we 
liare already had. Scholars must judge : but it seems to 
me to be almost certain that Kalidasa is quoting Vatsya- 
yana, a fact, if it be a fact, which invests our author with 
great antiquity.”* It will be observed frm an examina- 
tion of the corresponding sutras of VatsySyana » that in 

SltfPi^wraT: I 

2 Bis Kalidasa'S, p. 155. In this eonnccLtoii see E. Sehmidt, Beiirage 
ZUT iWwto Bwtih. 1*^02. pp. 4-5. 

3 KUiima's BaMmtaU. fche Bengali Becension, edited by Eichard Piscbel p, 89. 

4 Jmrnal qf the Anfhropolog^ehl Sodsty (f Bonihaij, 1891, p. 465* see also 
J. B. B. R. A. S., Tol XVIir. pn. 109-110 


j Dr. hcJ*e evMently refers to the fulloving sfitras of Vafc^pTyana on the 

Hulled of a wife * etc. 

clitinni, p, 230. Vatsyiiyaoa devotes tbe whole, of Chapter 
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the first two linos of the verse quoted above, Kalidto has 
translated the ideas of V§»tsySyana but in the third line 
he has followed our author verbally. On the authority of 
this agreement evidently MahEmahopSidhySya Hara 
Prasad Sastri has also expressed the opinion that kSlidllsa s 
‘‘knowledge of the KamasSstra was very deep indeed 
Dushmanta’s words in Act V of SaKuntalil 

shows that KsUdftsa has used the word »%«• 
raha there in the full sense imparted to it by Vatsyflyana 
in his section called Mgarakam'ttam, viz., a city-bred 
man skilled in speech and love-making. There is more- 
over, a set of mtras in VitsySyana’s chapter on KanyS,- 
mrembha which reminds the reader at once of the first 
act of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala as will be seen from the transla- 
tion here given J ‘‘When a girl sees that she is sought 
after by a desirable lover, conversation should be set up 
through a sympathetic friend ( sakh ) who has thh confi- 
dence of both; then she should smile with head bent 
down ; when the sakhl exaggerates matters, she should 
take her to task and quarrel with her ; the aakU, however, 
should say in jest, ‘This was said by her even when she 
has not done so ; then when the sakk is set aside and she 
is Bolieited to speak for herself, she should keep silent ; 
when, however, this is insisted upon, she should mutter 
sweetly, “0 no ! I never say any such thing” in indis* 
tinot and half-finished sentences ; and she should, with a 
smile, cast occasional side-long glances at the lover, etc.”* 
Trom what we have said above, there can be no doubt 
that the KSmasritra was known to KftlidSsa and that he 

lU of Urn BmryUhiMHhi fectioit to fcbo eondneb of oo-wim (p. 

to iiio wotol ol ^ voiw Iwil 

^fferr atm' If it ' 

(fiih Vol II p, 18 l^» 
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made verbal (luofcatioas from tlie work. Now KHlidto 
could uofc have lived later than the middle of the fifth 
centasjr A G, because lie places the Httcas on the Iwuiks 
of the VaAkshM, the Waksh or Oxus in Baotria,' before 
they had been pushed towards the west or towards the 
Indian frontier,’ In all likelihood -Kalidto lived dming 

I The pM«ng:fi8 of K®lid«8A wforretl fco haw »ro vsrws 67 »ad 0S 
cattfco lY, hegloa in :• Jowmd tfth IMur 
OHm Soekiy (Val, If, p, 3S ff. ftud f19l f*) MalilritahoiAihyiyft 

|'#8M hai wongliti to pl&oo KKlidlsa ftboufc the mhitlkt of rlut si^ith 
oottkry A, 0. clepeadiog ou felio prMod wading of MallJaHtha who wiwi« Bimlku 
Imhmi of Fa^pMS Jn the lino qaoMd ajjovo, With all duo dofereno# to tto gwat 
authawty of Pandit S%tr!, I would vaaturo to tlifor from Mm lioro, Thow oannot 
b@tih0,8h»daof a doubt that id the oorroofc wading h^r# and wot KW4i 

Vallabhadaw of Kotthmlr, who lived about fire conturi<» oarljir thau Malllnlttlm, 
leads FaihMiii, and the imqoafciotiod ganuineness and wHability of Vallabha's k«t 
as flomparad with that of Mallinfttha haw boou fully oitablishod in tho oMt ol tlio 
Meghaduta where all those veTsos that had boon aocoptod by MalHuSthft w pnulM, 
but had been rejected as spudouw by modern orltios like Paadit limmeliaridm 
Vidy«8«ga», GildemMskr and 8ten»lor» m found bo lie absoab from the tot of 
Vallabha, The superiority of Vallabha’s tot thus Oiteblkhed in thi of 
Moghadiifca applies with equal force to tlio IhykmmhHn To an editor lib Mallinltlia 
living in the far south in toe fourteenth or ilftoenth century, or Fabb, 1 

river in Baotria, wai an unfamiliar, outlandish name, and ho ha<i no hoaltotion In 
substituting for it whioh was nearer homo, foigofcting though that it would 
have been geographically absurd for Baghn to have marched northwards from the 
Persian fronties,and :4et the Ednas on the Indati It is slgnlfieaat again, m has 
been shown by Profeaior Ki B, Fathaki who Brit drew pointed abtonfclon U 
Vallabha*s reading ( Ind. Ani^ Wl'-^, p* 805 f.and the introduotion to hli Mi^hacldto) 
that EshtrasTSmia who lived about four oenturios earlier than lalltotoa aptata it 
hie commentary oa the Amarakoiha, of Baotria 'as the provlneo that is rt&rnd to 
in toia passage of lalfdftii j tots ihowa tout so kto ae the ekvttto eeatery, llaotk 
through whioh the river Yafikalid or Oxus tows wa» eoMldemd to be Iho eouatiy 
vdioro KffUihto placed the Htew, Vaftbhl! is a wdbknown river la the 
( 0. BaohS|«rva, 61. *26 ). Moreover, an exnmlaatioa of the varlaata |!fea In Mr* Cl# 
it. Famlargikar's splendid odltlou of I^AunSfl# shown that <»ltramfiltetti, 
Sumatlvfjaya, Dhmkara, Bhatommeru and Vljayaga^l, In keu woife of toi frwit' 
old 'commoidtdors, follow Yallabtia, and adopt the ohi readlag* 

2* M# OhatanneshastoowufmmWaeaowttttos tbt toe Mum hiel won ^ 
power in toe 'kiifi of tb O&m towards too wltoilt of too ftWi twidiiry A, a - 
(B^rnm^nrUi Ihukm ^Mdm am, pp. Wo do aot l«ow M tmtlw 

fhen too'Cbms yalky# ibm b ito 

that; tolL.lli4M'wil®'fchowa k Wk $m kkm toft 'Mki wsgeB# If '4 
Thi 'k'kti b«i iteH 1^' 
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the reigning period of Chandragupta VikramSditya in tlie 
early years of the fifth century A.O.. Varahamihira who 
unquestionably lived in the sixth century A.C., has in his 
Brhat-SmuUta certain chapters, specially two, named 
Kandaifikam mi Piiti/istfl-Sama^oga' in which he has 
dealt with matters falling Within the sphere of the KSma- 
SSstra and in them he seems clearly to have availed 
himself of VstsySyana’s work, though he nowhere 
mentions his name. 

The author of the KSmasatra is mentioned by name in 
the FdsmadaM of Suhandhu who is supposed to have 
flourished about the same time as Ohandrngupta Vikraka- 
ditya, visi., at the beginning of the fifth century A d* 
While describing the Vindhya mountains. Subandim says: 
“It was filled with elephants and was fragrant from the 
perfume of its jungles, just as the KaraasOtra was written 
by Mallan8gft and contains the delight and enjoyment of 
mistresses.*’ Thus from the evidence offered by K&lidftsa 
and Subandim we can feel definitely certain that the 
Ksmasiltra was written before 400 4.0, 

The name MallanSga referred to by Suhandhu is the 
proper name of the author of the Kftmasatra, Vatsy&yana 
being his yofm or family name as pointed out by the 
commentator and as is corroborated by. some of 

WlatoxnltB^ (^mhUhte Band 1|, p, 100) 

.'.liienjiaaB:, as on© oi tfaie aoiipts by ,feh© SiltlMilblk 

S. Letaftna, Tol I. p* l2S j lA, 1913, p. 266). Besiclus 
Dr. J. J. Modi has «liown from an escamioation of passagou b the Anm Uiat 
the HttM were known in Persia as a yfandering or pillaging naiiou not later 
than the seventh oenfcury before Christ* (iJ, 6». BmiUrhar (hmmmaHm mum, 
pp. 71-76). It stands to reason therefore that the Huns fflwuhl be known to \hl 
Indians also, especially since their ooon;^tlo<» of the Osus valley, seeing that liactria 
was very well-known to Tstsysyana and was oomfdorsd a part of India so late m 
the sixth contnry A 0., when VaMhamiiifrk wrote his nrUt‘Hat^0iru 

1 Chapters 76 and 78 of Bfhat-Si^m edited by Dr. H. Kom, Oalontta, 1866. 

2 MahtoshopldhyAyallarapraaid S'gsfcrt b the J. A. S, U 1906, p, m 

t tmas^ted dy E. 6lmy, p. 3 , 9 , 
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the lexicons. Two branches of the F^luh^oira to which 
our author Iwlongs are ttientionod by Asvalftyana in hia 
and in the history of Sanskrit literature, 
there are two great reprosontatives, besides our author, di 
this family : one of them is the groat poet Ban«, who In 
one of the introductory versos to his Miimban speaks of 
his grandfatlier rw a scion of the VatsySyana family,* and 
the other is the autlior of the iVydyaSAdaAya. This latter 
has sometimes been idwitifled with our author as In the 
verse from Hoinacaiidra’s JMidMtnoHniSmtMti quoted 
before* ; but we have seen that fifemacandra in the same 
passage idontittes our author also with Kautilys, Oipkkys, 
or Vishnugupta who, we definitely know, preceded him 
by several centuries. The long period that K?pamted 
these authors from Htimaoandra has made him Icue the 
historical perspective and his opinion in this oonneetbn 
does not deserve much consideration. Another orgumMifc 
based on internal evidenoo may he urged In favour dt the 
identity of the tw'o Vatsyayanas. The Mrnmtra defines 
KSma or desire as the consciousness of the enjoymrat of 
appropriate objects through the five organs of sense ( and 
especially through the organ of touch ) controlled and 
directed by the mind associated with the soul.* How, 
this is exactly the position held with regard to the method 
of direct perception or pmtyahsha expounded in the 
iVySyasSfra as well as in the The Bblshyakam 

I anqimna ««>im ffir f 

MnmMtmf Bw, ed», p, H j iw $Am iwk p, 

*• fft 

whswiiW«Hi^sf!i. fsswh|gt ii 

WSTfaiSl II I^ 
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the reigning period of Chandragupta Vikramaditya in the 
early years of the fifth century A.C.. VarShamihira who 
unquestionably lived in the sixth century A.C., has m his 
Brhaf-Samhita certain chapters, specially two, named 
EmdarpiJc<m mi Piirristn-Saimpoffa,^ m which he, has 
dealt with matters falling Within the sphere of the KSma- 
ssstra and in them he seems clearly to have availed 
himself of Vatsyayana’s work, though he uowliore 
mentions his name. 

TliG author of the KamasQtra is mentioned hy name m 
the rmvadam of Subandhu who is supposed to have 
flourished about the same time as Chandragupta Vikraipa- 
ditya, uz., at the beginning of the fifth century A O.* 
While describing the Vindhya mountains, Subandhu says: 
“It was filled with elephants and was fragrant from the 
perfume of its jungles, just as the KSmasQtra was written 
by MallanSga and contains the delight and enjoyment of 
mistresses.*” Thus from the evidence offered by Kalidtei 
and Subandhu we can feel definitely certain that the 
Kj&raasatra was written before 400 A-0. 

The name MallanSga referred to liy Subandhu is the 
proper name of the author of the KSmasQtra, VStsySyana 
being his gotra or family name as pointed out by the 
commentator and as is corroborated by. some of 

years attoi Ohrist (Dr. Wintornits, OcteWoUt itr Iniianlm LUterotHr, Band II, p. 400) 
mentions mrn-Lipi as one of the eoripta learned by the yoang Sttlbftrtha 
(LaUtaxUtara edited by Dr. S. befmann, Vol. I. p. 128 j lA, 1019, p. 266). Beeldee 
nt. J. J. Modi bas shown from an examination of pwsagoe in the ATe«t« Uiat 
the Hune were known in Persia as a wandering or piUegiag naHon not later 

than the seventh century before Ohtiet' ( JJ. ff. nmUrlm Oonmmurttiim Votmm, 

pp. 71-76). It stands to reason theretoto that tho Huns idiould be known to tlie 

Indians also, espeoiallj since their oowpalion of the Oxus Talley, seeing that Uactria 
was Tory well-known to VatsySjana and was conaidorsd a i»rt of India so Into as 

the sixth century A 0., whon VaraUattlWra wrote his ByAat-SofiiWS, 

1 Chapters 76 and 78 of sAitod by Dr. H. Kern, Oalcntta, 1666, 

3 IfahWanhppsdhyayanaTapTasSd S'astrt In tho J. A. S, 'B. 1906, p, 289» 

3 TSiawdoffS, translated dy Br. Ismie H. Otay, p. 69. 
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tho loxicoHS. Two Itmuchos ot tho FMm-golra to which 
our author btsIougH aro uHoitioiuMi by Asval&yana in bis 
SrmUmulra;^ and in Uto lu«t(try of Sanskrit litomturi", 
tluiro an* two great rtiproHontatives, btssides our author, of 
this family ; one of ilu'in is Uto great poet IfeMa, who in 
one of the, introductory versos to his Kudambari speaks of 
hia grandfather as a scion of tho Vatsyilyaim family,’ and 
tlio other is tho author of the Ntfdgabhashffa, This latter 
has sometimes been hhsti tilled with our author as in the 
verse from Ibnuacjiudra’s JbhidhUnamHtdnu*^ quoted 
before* ; but wo Inivi) s(>en that Hernacundra in the »u»e 
passage identilies our author also with Kautilya, Oftniakya, 
or Vishnugupta who, we doflnitoly know, prooodi^d him 
by aovei'al oonturios. The long period that sepamW 
these authors from l[(!maoandra hjw made him lose the 
historical perspective and his opinion in this oonuection 
does not deserve much consideration. Another argument 
based on internal evid(mo() may bo urged in favour of the 
identity of tho two Vatsyilyaniis. The JOmmdWm deflnen 
Kdma or desire ns the consciousness of the enjoyment of 
appropriate objects througli tho five organs of sense ( and 
especially through the organ of touch ) controlled and 
directed by the mind associated with tho soul,* Uovr, 
this is exactly the position hold with regard to the method 
of direct perception or pmtfitleiika expounded in the 
mjdyrnutra as well as in the Rhashya. The HhashynkSm 

‘ TOtjPron fft wmw infrm ifs st 1 

Bod, cut, ji, IT ; wn,i alH) not,n h, p, |, 

2 /fwaZai/fmti. Itnikm, XU, liK a«7. |b »7ll* 
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in his comment on Nyayasutraa 1. 1. 4 and 9, jind I. 2, 
20-27 makes it sufficiently clear that it is the Almw, Or soul 
that receives perception with the help of the inind acting 
through the senses upon oljjeotsi ’ 'I’liia ideuliiy of view 
of the two Vstsyayanas with regard to experience or per- 
ception is no doubt true, but it will be Oltserved (hai, this 
view is held also by otljcr schools, for examph*, tbe earlier 
VedSnta. The Aa^Aopatm/ml lays down in uiimisfcikable 
terms that it is the soul that enjoys tilings acting ihroifgh 
the mind and the senses, and the Bhagamuigila upholds the 
same doctrine.* BrahmmTdrn, LI. 3. 18 ( or li) according 
to Ramanuja ) also appears to support the IJpanishad view 
as shown by almost all l.lu' conimenlalors.'* It is only 
^aAkara who in his coraraent on RmhuumlM, 11, ,‘1, 29* 
attempts to prove tlmt pleasure and pivin are the (pmlities 
othuddhi or intellect ,- but witli regard t<1 Ihc Fgava- 
hBrika or ScM/isdra stugo with which we are cotici'rned in 
the KSmasQtra, there is not nmeh ground of dilTcrence 
even with Sankara. It will he oliserved, lli(‘rofor(*, that 
the doctrine of perception adumbrated by the Kamasfltra, 
does not particularly belong to the Nyrtyabhmhja but 

1 V?* the BliSahya particularly on tlui following sUlma i ^f ^ ynn Clf w i rfflTO* 

1^ sfe«w(Wt (i. !• c viimi in g Tnt »TOl t 

U^q^ lwyh; 0. 2- si), me. ; ef. 

uw wjowwtf vhimt 

"^atnyisyiirut'a commout on I. 1.0, 

2 ffryrtfir nt^ i 

w^f?sr<wnbpi wbirfllldHlftWi: n /Cat/mjiankM, Ut. 4, 

Similar passages from the UpanM.adH might easily bo multipl W. 

sftu' g TO’f sn^ ( 

Tiwraw fwng'pSsR 11 dim, x i v. s. 

8 srlsa-rr, SreMira. 11,8. oommontary on the 

same and alao that) of SrikaiiiH, 
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was very "»^rinrally held smoii" the philosophical sohools 
at tho time timfc oiir iSW/’i< was written, and this identity 
of view does not iiecossjuily imply an identity of 
authors, 'riicn nii-ain, the two Viitsyayaiias. appmr io 
liaTC been .separated by more than a eontwy. Prof. 
Jacobi has shown that, (he Ai/ii/mufran wa-ro ooinptxwid 
between aoo and t.'io A. 0. and that the Ni/di/iMfmhpA 
was also written duriufj; the .saini' pi'riod, ‘ of course, 
towards tlio end of it.. .MaliaiuahopiMth.V!\va Dr. Satis- 
chandra Vidjiddiushapia ha.s provnsd by a luoro tletfuled 
analysis that the aut.lior of thi' Siidi/ahhituhijx. ‘‘Haurish'od 
at about A. 1). .tOO, wlioii Ch;uHlrai|:npta 11 oa-llcd Vikra- 
maditya w'as Kinf( of Mai^-ailha.” “ lly tliia time the 
author of the Ivamasttt.ra was, as w(^ luu'e alreaciy soon, 
an authority on erotics and, as wo shall show more 
doflnitcdy ladow, at loitst a century had passed Hinco ho 
produced his work. MortHjvtw, tin; stylos of composition 
of the two, authors are (pdlo distimd. Then again, the 
author of the KSinasulra belongs most probably, an we 
shall show hereafter, to W(wtern India while Dr. VWyft* 
hhQshapa assigns the writ<‘r of th(i i\yiiyiibh(iiihya to the 
Dravida country., " From all thesis considerations, we see 
that at present there is no valid reason for thinking tli»t 
the two authors arc one and the saTiU'. 

Coming back to other works in Sanskrit litemturo 
referring to Vatsyayana, wc notice that in some editions 
of the Fanoatmlm there are two [lassages in which 
Vatsyayana is mentioned by natno. * However, in the 
Tmtr&khy&yika which is considered to he the earliest 
recension of the I’ailcatantra, the name of Vatsyayana 

I Jmmil qf th Am'kan Orimt4 HmMtfi Vol, XXXi, lin* p, 

g Xndim 19 IS, p. feS, 

3 Bid, mm, 

4 PailciHanlm, oliicd l,y Or, V. Kiiilhoni, (i, «, nm [l' yin ' fn 

l*nili>.88, i «8 Sohmidv, p, », 
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does not occur, but in enumeratinf!^ the usual subjects 
of study it mentions first grammar !uul then the Dftamut, 
Artha and Kmm iSastms in general.’ The 'i'anlrii- 
khyayika lias been supposed to liavo been wri(t(>n about 
300 A Oi* The mention of the Kdmmutra in it shows, 
at least, that the science of ('rotics had, in the third 
dentury A.O. obtained an eciual footing with llui sister 
sciences of Dhanrn and Artha as hrnnches of h'arning 
that princes were required to acquire. This position it 
had not attained in 300 B.C., when, ns we see from the 
Arthaniatra of Kautilya, though Mvm had been recog- 
nised as one of the subjecls of human interest (IHiytrffa), 
it had not as yet a loem standi as a science worth study, 
because it does not find a place in Kaufilya’s list where 
we find Dhamm, Artha, IHhdsa, Ihirmia, and AkhyMu 
(narratives) but not the KmmMstra^ In view of the 
fact, therefore, that it was VStsyayana who made 
popular the science which was almost extinct {nlsanm- 
prdya) in his time, the presumption is that the author of 
TantrakhySyika had his KSmastitra in mind when he 
wrote the passage above referred to. What we havti 
said about the TantrSkbyayika applies with,, equal force 
to the Patva-soTfigraha-parm which forms the introduc- 
tion to the MahsbhSrata and gives a summary of the 
Whole story; it is certainly later than the main body of 
the work and may have been composed about the time 
we are speaking of. It describes the MahShliSrala 
as a veritable encycloptcdia that embraced iu its 
scope the ArthSdstra, the DharmaiSstm and the 

1 wl wftdtnnroiTftr PaMmtra edited by Br. j. Hortfli, 

Harrflid 0»8.. Vol. H, p* 1. 

a Bag P( 4 Mmtra,smg &mchkht' mdggfm ' ton, 1814, 

edited b;^ B. Sbitetry, p lo, 
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EdmaBstm^ Hhcnving that; the acienct^ was well4iiciw?i at 
the time tliis chapter was added let he epic, ft is siginficaiit 
in tJiis comHHdion that the tialitavisiara gcnierally assigned 
to the stMSoiui or third century A, (3.,* in its enumeration 
of the subjects that the young Siddhfi»rtha learnt, does 
not mention tin,' KSma^stra in general tmt knows 
various sections of the Hcienoe stich as 
Purmkakthhmi^i FuUika^, etc., hesicies itiany of thc^ 
Kaiil^P W(‘ km)w that these Hubjeets had been dealt 
with by Vatsyilyana’s pr<HlecessorB and that tbere was 
u monograpli on F<tUlk(t by Dattaka. of Piitaliptitm, 
and it is no wontlt'r that the ai'ithor of the 
who here si^eks to exhaust all tln^ hrancliOH of learning 
known luuhu* the sun, should refer to iluw5 suhjeets 
though known in his time only to a vr^ry few, and on 
the other hand, it seems to iiulieatf»! an earlier date) for 
the Lalibivistara than that of tlm KamasHtra, though 
unquewStionably both of them Ixdong to the sania period, 
and nothing can bo asstu'ted as cnwtain from ottly a 
negative piece of evidence. 

Wq thus see that from the literary data given aljovo^ 
the earlier limit to tlu‘ composition ot the JCftmasutra 
may be assigm^l on the basis of YitsyUyana’s quotafeioni 
from the (?r%a and Dhamm Suiran, this /irikuMMtm. 
of KiixiUlyti md thi) JlfahabM^^^ of Pabifijali and that 
the lower limit, ?nay be tix<jd at HnM .IIK) AA). 1m«1 on 
the dates of Kallidta and Subandhu and, Curlher, that 
there are strong reasons to believe, that it was known in 
the third century A.C* 'Prom tiie historioa! data that 
th(3 Itamasilira affords v/e can come to a more definite 


determination of VatsySiiyaria's date. 
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JSistorioal Data about the Date of J'alui/ai/nuu 

The well-known passaifc* roEerrinn' to the AiuUira 
monarch Kuntala Satakanji first pointed out by Sir R.CJ. 
Bhandarbtr* furnishes iniportant data. According to 
the Furanio list of the Andhra inonarchs, Kuntala Svati 
or SvatikariQta is the thirteenth in di)sc('nt I'roni Siniuka, 
the' founder of the family. Sri Maila l^aiakiirni, the 
third monarch in this list, has been identified by Mr, 
K.P. Jayaswal with the Satakani mentioned in tlu! 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavelu and it lias been 
shown by him that an expedition was nndorlaken by 
Kh5rave.la in 171 B.C. aganist this Satakan.ii,’' Kuntala 
is separated from him by 108 yijars according to tlu' 
Furanic enumeration* wliicli is ludd as siibstaatially 
correct. Kuntala thcusd'ore reigned al)out ilrn viiry 
beginning of the Christian era.'' Calculating again back 
from the great Andlira monarch (bnitamiputra Sfita- 
karni who according to professor I). K.. lihandarkar 
came to the throne in A.C. 133 “ and wdio according to 
the Furanic list is separated from Kuntala Satakar^ii by 
about 123 years, we find that the reigning period of 
Kuntala falls in the early years of the first c&utdry A. C. 

1 mwftr: wramwt ('sww), 

M^mamtrat Ben. ed., p. 149. 

2 Mfly MUory qftU JDmm, p. 31. I l)eg leave to submit that Kmtari hew 

does not mean *‘a pair of scissors” as translated by Bir B. Q, Bhtodarkar, Imi iiis 
a teqjmioal term to denote a kind of stroke dealt by a man with one or both of hti 
hands at a woman’s head at the parting of the hair ( iSiwatitiat ). VSbayfiyana saya 
that these strokes are in vogue among the people of the south ( ) 

and he* condemns ■ them as they sometimes proved fatal Tlie case of Kuntala 
S'fitakar^t is an example in point. See Ben. ©d., pp 147*9^ 

8 /. A a M. Su Vol HI, pages 441, 442. 

4 Pargiter, Dynmtiei (jftU K<di Age^ pp. 88-40. 

6 Kr» Eamaprasad Chanda would place Miukani of Khflravela aknit B. 0, 
7B"20. Kuntala then would fciekmg to the end of the first century A.O. (Memoirs 
of the Aroh. Sur. of Ind. No.!, p, 11, 1919 ), 

6 Dekkm gf the SdbtavMam JPeHod, Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 70, 
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This is then the upper limit <>f the composition of Uio 
KSmasatra which was t,iioroE(tro w'riftini hciwotm the 
first and the fifth conturi(‘s after (Christ. Wo Hia^Y next 
attempt to como to a closer approximation. 

VittsySyana mentions the .ibhimH and (he .Andhras 
as ruling side by side at the same tinn^ in the South' 
West of India, lie speaks of an Ahhira Kottartija,' 
a king of Kdt't« in Gnji'rat, who was killed by a 
washerman employed by lii.s brother. Then, agaiti, iti 
his chapter ot» the conduct of women confined in harems, 
VatsySyana describes the sexual nlntses j)raetis(ul in f he 
seraglio of the Abhtra kings among others. Now, 
King Tsvarasi'na, son of the Ablitra lAivadafta, is men- 
tioned as a ruling sovereign in one of tlm Nasik inHcriii- 
tions and is thought to have reigned in the third ctmtury 
A.O.’ Hesidos, M'ahakshatraija Ts'vamdatla is considenxl 
on very reasonable grounds to have been an Abhtra, and 
bis coins show that bo reigned some time between airm 
236 and 239 A.G.‘ About a century later, in the early 
years of the fourth century A.Cl. ( ciron 33(1 A.C. ), the 
Abhiras were mot by Samudragupta.* The period when 
the Ablitras most flourished, tbereforo, was the third 
century A.O. on (’(ligraphic and numismatic grounds. Tht* 
Andhra rulers are also referred to hy VfttsyAynna hut 
certainly as mere local kings. In his chapter on Tirntm- 
Mmita, or “The Lust of llulcrs," VatsySyana describes 

1 w*iH ft sshttrsi wwind wtjngrw wf wnw Ariii»«sn« noti. «i,, 

p. 287. vatfiyiyaTia hewi uienilouH a Jayaiitsmt About whom f«ry HtHit k 

known. 

2 W%*wiaj«W:®rd%ftiWr’ wwtwihwiwti -fst**. i'- 

8 AfthmUgkal Burvetj nf Wmm p. KUh Bm aIw PwfdMiir Ih H* 

|mpor on ihti (Im-jamfi, */. B, U, 4. Vt4. xJtl, p, 

4 n$ Wmi^n by Pamlit Blmgwinliil Indmjl, J, II A, 

p. 687t. Son alKo qf ihti Coim gfth AMm by K. F# ItApien^ 

pp. <ss£»tiif. Frol. D. li AHHlgii* livArwktte to (iwh! 

fibT. Ind., An. Bop,, tOlB-W. p. 2S0 ). 

8 Is F, Fleet, p, 8. 
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various forms of sexual abuse practised by kings and it is 
significant that all the rulers here tnontioned arc referred 
to by the names of the people tliey ruled over and 
belong to the South Western India, viz., the Kings of 
the AparSntakas, tlie Vaidarbhas, the SaurSshtrakas, 
the VStsagulmakas and the Andhras.' The Andhra 
tnonarchs here referred to evidently ruled over the Andhra 
people proper, and the social customs and practices 
of the Andhra people are described in various other 
parts of the book also." There is no reference in the 
KSmasQtra to the position of the Andhras as sovereigns 
exercising suzerain sway. The time, therefore, d(>8oribed 
by VStsySyana is that when the line of tlie great Andhra 
emperors had come to an end and the country was split 
up into a number of small kingdoms, among which the 
most considerable were those ruled over by the Andhra- 
bhrtyaa, or dynasties sprung up from the officers of the 
imperial Andliras. Among them the PuiSpas mention 
the Ibhiras, the Gardahhinas, the Sakas and also some 
Andhras® who evidently ruled over a limited territory 
at the time referred to. Tlie time when VatsySyana 
flourished is therefore the period when these later Andhra 
kings and the Abbtras ruled simultaneously over different 
parts of Western India, that is, subsequent to circa 225 
A.O,,* when the line of the great Andhras disappeared 
and before the beginning of the fourth century A.O., 

1 XHwimBw, Ben. ad., pp. 287-288. 

2 JUdi pp. 126, 136, 287, eto, 

3 Patgiter, DynarHa of the KM Ago, p. 45 j the MStaya, VJyn, Mid 

Pur%a8 read-*- 

4' Dr. V. A. Smith, Marly M^tory ^ Indith M ed. p. 212 Pro! D. E, 

BhSateltdr, n«Ma» qf Snttvaham Period (lad, Ant. 1918, p. 85) , also hold, that 
“the poiiirer oaUae to ea end iti the flr»fc hftM ot the third, oeutury A. 
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wlion the tJuptas whom there w ne riieiitien in the 
KaniaHuini^ wein^ northern hnlifi niider r 

(Muninon nway. From this the eonehision is into ilahle 
that the Kiunasut-rn was eoni|K>se(l about flie 
the third e^uliffy A.X. ajid this Hj:;nw with fhe eoneliiHioti 
arrived at Imm an oKanunation of the literary thUa* 

Since the above reiuarkH abont the date of the 
A7wimT(i‘m were placed btdore. the pvildic^ in the 
JoHi'Hiii of (ho DoiHiHmouf of Miorn 
el‘ (he r niversity td’ Caienffa (\bd. f'V|» 
Hcveral scholars in India and 
Europe have exprcHHcal (heir (fpinirm on the same 
subjects Of tbest% Prof. A. Banerji Hastri has <natiuiie4t 
the {ii\eMtion in tlie Jaanioi of (ho Blhov hihI Ormo 
'M:emirah Soeiet’f and has arrlvan! at almost the sane* etne 
elusion as mystrlf on ntostly the saitm arguments, file inity 
dfference''l)6irsg that ,Proh Sasfri would piai'e \'fttsyayana 
to ‘‘approximately t-lin end of the 
ttdrd century ,Adl>d' wtdle ]' linaa^ placed 
him alamt the middle. Prof, Sawirh 
inoraover, differs frmn me in thinking that IdiasiFstIrama, 
Avmaraka, was known tx) Vats^vayana/* whil«,^ I have 
expressed my d(jul)(:.s about It. ‘ 

Prof. Jolly in the itnirodncfioti to his oditimi of the 
Arthasfisira has smig!)! to provt^ thaiilu^ Arlliasaslra, was 

JoM. Co.,U,,vA,C'. "»•'** 

(Jiu'i.Nt, .‘i.iiil tilt! Kiuii:isuli';i uMcli wti.s 

mociolU'c! upon it, ii> Hio roui'tli ci)iitiir,v A,('.> Ku'V) <>i,o of 
the aiKonunits of .Itjily with rtti^ai-tl to tiit- tlnlc of iliu 
ArtliJishstni Ikih hcen critiwilly ifK'.'Uiiiiitni i.y ,\lf. K, ,1*. 
.Tayaswalin hin rmmtly pulilisluMl workt u //;*/,/?( /V/Z/ty’ 


Banerji- Sattttl—fintl 
nf Third OohOir)* A. (I. 


Jolly— 4 ih Ccnl-uty A.e. 


1 Vol (X. I'hU J, u. m ff. 

2 ihid,, i>. 57. 

H StKWWO' p. 17 . 

4 Arfh^ilstm Ilf Auufdyn. h Wv. ViJ, I.. I.ohiov Uciii | 4 i v'l -'Ht 
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and has heeii shown to be untenablo, and the ‘itli century 
B.C. lias been proved to bo the. only prob iblo date for 
that work. His theory theroforc^ with regard to the date 
of Vatsjrayana naturally falls to the ground. 

Applying to this date ]*ral'. .Tolly’s dicdum that the 
Kamasutra and tho Arthasastra. oould not have been sepji- 
rated by more than a century at ino.st' we would arrives at 
a date which is absurd for th(' Kaniasrd ra. .Tolly does not 
consider the political evidence as very conclusive and 
holds that “it will he nece.s.sary to confine oneself to the 
literary data in fi.ving the age of tho KilmasQtra" (p. 29) ; 
and the (ividence otfewjd by the literary data is this 
according to him: ‘‘Jfboth KiiluhTsa and Subandhu are 
rigidly reFened to the lifth century A.D., tho KamasQtw 
might he placed in tlie fourtli century.’ * This theory 
twice applied here by .Tolly that whenever tliore are two 
authors of wlioin ono shows evidence of his debt to the 
other, they caiuiot be separated by more than a century, 
is one that will hardly hold good in tho history of literature 
of any country in the world, '[’here is no earthly reason 
why Kaiidilsa and VatsySyana cannot he sepjirated by 
two centurie.s and Kautilya and VStsySyana by six 
centuries. Kalidasa, when he liad oc&ision to infer to the 
Kamas'astra, found Vatsyayana’s book to be the standard 
work on the subject and naturally borrowed from 
it, and Vatsyaynna too, when he set himself to write 
the KamasQtra, a work on a secular subject in a country 
where most of the literature was religious, had naturally 
his eyes turned to this masterly work which like his was 
‘thoroughly realistic and worldly’^, and withal manifested 
‘a rare unity of plan and structure*'*, and which even now 

1 Jolly, op. oifcM p. 29. 

2 im. p» 2B. 

8 8 . 

^ XHd.^ p. 6. 
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wo have no IveHitation in derhiritii? ‘tint ntosi prt'OitniH 
work ii> tlie wlidle ran*,''*' f>l' J^anskrit litciatni'c.'' Ptirlittj 
the many (Vntnrins ihnt intecviniwl hi'twccii lim twn 
auothi'H, Kaiitilya’w novk iiad not hnmt hnt 

stiill dnminaletl tin* I’usld as it ('otilinatstl lo dominatn ftir 
infui.v cnntnruw lmn;m*. Is it any winnhn' ilmn fhal 
ViUsyaymia Mhonhi take tliiK wnvk on an nlltini Milijotn. 
as luH nuHlol ami horrmi its mttfhod anil stylo ? 

I, howovor, agro!' wiih Prof, .fctlly (|>, in holding 
that tlio iihatmtion from nmut vvliinh ^'atsyilyann rofnw 
to while clelhiing Dhai'tiw- in only fi tlioory, or mtlmr 
an ideal which, an khUsyay ,uia says, people watuhl Inurn 
from tho Hmtm or the works on thal suhjnct and it did 
not roproKont the aotual state of Ihitigs in his time. A 
glimpse at real life which wo liavn in his sect ton on 
shows that moat diet was iit vogna, and hotli 
ainong.st men and women, Vitfeyayana ad v isos n lover 
to please his mistress whon she hteds ratlmr tiied or 
exhausted, with such relishes as roasted or dritnl meat 
ns well as gruel and extraets of meat of various kinds. 
One of them is called hy Vfifsyftynna (teHKummktt-nii^am 
and the coraiflontary explains that it was afresh extmot 
of moat {iimiun-uii’t/Ttkm), and another calhsl «?«/«- 
yarauTt is said to l)e [)rttpa.re(I hy boiling with moat 
(raamsa-siddha).-' The doetrino of nhhimi. and tint 
eating of moat have existed in India side liy shh' sinw) tin' 
earliest Vedio limes and no comdiision can he arrived at 
with rr^gard to the date of a work simply from the 
mention or non-mention of the d.ictrino of iihhimit in it. 
Even in the Rgveda, the covv was recognised as aghwjti 
and tho ox as aghaya (nof, to ho slanglitered), whilt in 

! 1. 

3 -iTOa wirtft fnwW 

.Ml H rr r. I*’ 

‘I Mitoiiopnll Vnltfi p, tfiO» 
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the Vimi/a Pitaka itself we arc told that oxen in plenty 
were slaughtered by Siha, the Licchavi Oonunaiulcrdn- 
Chief to feed the Buddha and his attending blriksus, * A 
newly converted minister at Btmarc’S placial twelve 
hundred and fifty dishes of meat (niamsa-pfiti) bt'fore the 
bhiksus including the Buddha Tlu!) niero fact, 

therefore, that a woric prohibits meat-Cfating is not 
sufficient reason to dub it as post-Biuldhistic. 

What has boon said above with r(\gard to Prof, 
Jollyks theory about the date of the Kilmasfitra applies 
witli equal force to what Prof, Mh 

OiStiiry Wintcmitz lias observed on tluj same 
subject in the tlurd volunH’j of his 

Uktopy of Indimi ZUemfure wlanx) lu' has arrircvl at t!m 
same conclusion as Dr. Jolly and on the very same 
grounds, though iruh^pendently. Thm tln^ Professor 
observes : ‘‘That it (the KdmaHlUnt) is latm* than the 
Kautiliya-Arthaslistra cannot be doubted. But it can 
hardly be much later ; for the great similarity Ixstween 
the two books makes it clear that; iln^ KilinasUtra is 
separated from Kautilya only by a short interval. If 
we place the latter, say, in tlie third ctmtury after Christ, 
then the Kamashtra of Vftteyilyana is to be placed some- 
where Jn the fourth. But it is nothing more than a 
guess,” Here it will be seen that Wintcriulv. also has 
nothing more to fix the date than the mere iiuess that 
Kautilya and Viltsyilyaua cannot be s(‘parat<Hl by more 
than a century. As in the case of Jolly, Winternitz^s 
failure to establish the third century for Kautilya 
necessarily leads to tlie rejection of the fourth century 
for VstsySyana, 

Mahi;mahopi.dhyl&ya Haraprasad Sastrl in his 

l Mahmagga, ri. Bl, IS ; vi. 08, 8. 

3 Tmalted fw Omhipkt^ (ki* fon Ur. ■ M, WlaViHUt», Iff 

UaEd, p, 540. ' , ' ' 



Maffdtflini) LUmtiuyt' lin«, on tlio oIIut luiml, soni?!it to 
push hack the (late of Hie Kiinsrurifra 
hi the (Irsl ('('iifnry A, (I, Him nriiimtcnl 
hciii^ that ‘‘ViVtayltyaiiii llonrWheil at 
a time when the mciitory of Hie seamial (of Kitnlftla 
fetakanjii) whm ffcsh. So he may he placed in the first 
century ;V. I). ; fer, the puhlic memory ia far short amt 
in one or two £t:(merati(irm, jicoplo forget ihcHe HoanihUs,"* 
Horu till' Maliftmahopiwihyityn, milike dolly, considers the 
poUtie.il data ui the deciding fnetor, fait accepting his 
conclusion we arc met hy the diftleuKy that in the first 
century A.d. we have no iividence of Ahhtrn inmiawhs 
ruling side hy side with the Aiidliras. Hoth ac, Carding 
to opigraphio as well as Pauranio evidence, the AhltlriiH 
rose to power in tho third eentury A.(l, ho that the date 
of Vatsyilyana who is no loss acquainted with tin' seandak 
of the Abhira court than with those among I he Andhnw, 
cannot bo placed in tlie first century A. 0. Moreover, wo 
have ample evidence to show that court soiuidak arc 
referred to hy liulinn writers many centuries after they 
took place, Vstsyilyana hiinsi'lf refers to tlic scandal of 
Dilpdakya, the I!lioja“ who must have lived many 
centuries prior to the composition of (he KAnmattlra, 
Visilklindatta in his refer.s to court 

intrigues and scandals many etmturies older than hin 
time. The Hrhnl StmhKii refers to scandals like that 
of king Viduratha who was killed by his queen with a 
sharp instrumeiil hid in her hair and to a Kadrltja who 
was similarly killed with a poisoned anklet'* ami there 
is nothing to show Hiat. they Uvi'd about the same time as 
Fai'Hha-miJimi, Asvaghosa in tho fourth chapter of his 
BwldhaearUn relates scandals most of whleli were far 

1 iMfiymih(m tlieraimv hy MM. Hitritt'i, f'.ih‘ttuit |* Ml, 

2 MWmamtm, |t, '2-1, 

B n^lmf AtjWid], ait. TM, U 
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removed in date from his. Wo arc Ihi'rofon' uiialdc to 
see eye to eye tvith MM. ,Harapras;wl Saslri with ri'i^ard 
to the (late iixed by him for (Ik^ Kiimasul.ra, 

Some otlicr points in MM. Sasi.i-i’s work call for 
comment. Ho identities Svetaketu,' the mythical 
refornKW of primitive society, who accordinij to an amannil. 
in thc! Mahabhavata set u]) tluj in.stitutioit of inai*riaij;i*, 
with Svetaketu .IrujjLoya, the hij-dily eultiirevl philoHoph(>r 
of th(( TJpanishads. Thti .?f//m/(r shows a W(‘l!-orsaiiis<Hl 
family life with the in.sf.it iil ion of marriayti fully 
developed amonerst the IiKlo-Arya.ns, and lliert'fore, (In! 
age when that; institution grew and (haa-l'iped must have 
preceded the Jigv(,>di(.! (‘ra l)y a very long period and thi! 
age of Svotaketu Arui.i(!ya — an agii of intense metaphysi- 
cal (peculation wheu 11*0 tlpMiMsadie literature grew, 
could certainly not ho identical wilh it, Th(‘n tln're 
is not the lea.st justitication. for M.\I. Sastri’s statcimont 
that “Auddalaki wrotts more on union or Samprayoga 
than on other subjects. He divided that sulijoct 
into ten major heads. So his work was called nnsatavl”" 
These are all atat(*inent.a ttuanthorise,d by VStsySvana 
who on the other hand assorts that Svokkd.u’s huge 
work in five hundred chapters dealt with the whole 
of the KSmas'ffistra and that it was Bilhliravya who divided 
and arranged tlio contents of Svotakotu’s work into 


seven adUkarmas or sections ; in fact, of tho three 
passages in the KSmasGtra where Vatsyayanii quotes 
Auddalaki, one belongs to the Samprayoga section, 
another to the PSradarika, and tho third to tlio VaWika 
section. The third of these is the longest quotation 
from Auddalaki where a whole group of stltras is spoken 
of by Vatsyayana as the opinion of Auddahiki as 
distinguished from the tlieory of Babhravyii, so that 

1 p, 7S. 
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there is no juati titration for ihe conjedur«’ tluii Aii(Wilaki*» 
work dmlt with the one topicj of^fti?n|jraynga aJone It 
was rather .Bfthhravya, tlu^ Filfleala whi) speeimlly sliwie 
in his delineation of the Hixty-fotiivKatnprayoga-kiilllM, 
For the other statemet]it.s that Amldftlakrs wa)rk was 
chilled Dasatay! or that ho divided Samprayo^^a into ten 
seetionsj there is absolutely no foundation VltsyUyarm 
says that the Ijtgveda was called Oa^atayt and not 
Audda.lakFs work and in the whole cdtapt(‘r where this 
topic is dealt with tliem is no reCtu’ence to Atidtlillaki 
at all 


Prof. Batuknath Bhattacdiarya, in his paper 
headed “A Brief Survey of the Sahiiyadastra’* in th«« 
Jaimicfl of the Dejfmrimeni of LMiom 
of the University of Cirlouttih has 
incidentally discusBed t.hc3 date of the 
Kamasatrn,* Ho has not hazarded any definite opifokni 


n. Bhat.tucharya 
—VsitHyiSyauft 


on the ^ato Init has (ixprossed his difloionco with tlio 
cioiicliisiou arrived at hy inc, luniiily <m two grounds. In 
tlio iirst place, he ohsoi ves, “It is hard to heliove (hat 
it (the. Kilnuisfitra) eould have Ixicii composed lator than 
the Niitya-Stotia, coiisidoring the stylo in which it is 
written— a stylo distinctly aphoristic in naturo and 
rominiscont of the stllra period ((lo()-20l) B.t.’,}.” Vat- 
syilyana’s mention of Kuntala Sftlakarni precludes any 
possibility of his composing the aUtiaw on erotics in the 
so-calU'd svltra period of Max Milller.and wldh; comparing 
the KiimasQtra witli the Nittyasastra it should ho Iwriie 
in mind that the latter, though passing as (he jn-oduot of 
one author who is uioro or less mythical, boars oa Its 


faco tho ovidonoe of the handiwork (d dilloroat ages 
that, in fact, mo have before, us, tw Prof. Winternik 
observes, “a compilation of variou-s older and later texts/* 
The same scholar also remarks that “the original woxfc 


Jl Be# Vol ix, 1% UO-UB- 
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was probably a Sutra-text, as ind(?e(l (bo oldost Hcbmlifie 
works as a rule wer(‘ composed in th<‘. Sfitra stylo.”" '!’ho 
Natyasastra hiis been variously assi^nu'd by scholars 
from tlie first to the sixth or sevondi century A.d.,'' so 
that it is not unlikely that some portions of tlu* 
Natyasastra were older than the Kamasutru while 
others were much younger. 

The particular point on which, however, Prof. 
Bhattacharya sets uj) a comparison between the (wo 
works viz., the clnssificiition of men and tvonieii into 
different categories, proves nothing, as tiie dilTei'ent 
authors have proceeded to classify them from ditforeiit 
points of viewf, Vatsyayaiia divides men into Sasii, 
Vrsa and As'va and w'omen into Mrgt, Batlavaarid Ilastiul 
from their different capacities for snmpwj/cfw, while 
Bharata’s classification of women into 2*1' varicities* is 
based on sesthetic, intellectiw! and moral standards. No 
comparison lies between the two authors in this respect 
and the more elaborate classification of Bharata does not 
necessarily imply a later date. Wo find the same three- 
fold classification of males and females in the Ananga- 
rmga, a w'ork on erotics composed in the late 16th or 
early 16th century A.C. when the Lodi Emperors were 
ruling at Delhi.'’ 

Next, Prof. Bhattacharya remarks, ‘‘It seems a little 
remarkable that VStsyayana should not have mentioned 
any of his predecessors more contiguous to his own date 
but sliould have looked so far back as to the ‘Ith century 
B.C, This would argue a certain brt'ak in tlio continuity 
of the study.” There w'as indeed such a break in the 
continuity of the study of the science, of Erotics, as 
VatsySyana himself assert-s tliat fbo Kama&tra was 
very near extinction {utmmakaljpam-abh^t) before he 
took it np, so much so, that he had to fall back upon the 
ancient and little-read text of Bahhravya to compile his 
work ; he does not think much of the monographs of 
Dattaka and others which he holds W'ere rather fragment- 
ary and scrappy pra^Uam).* 


2 rf. Aif. 111. 8 . SW also titvdin *» thi if SamiritPeMim hf 

SusU,ilKiimarDe,M.A., D. m, TOl. I,pp'.a 3 . 80 . , 

'<i|L 'p. '8, n, 8, 
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&: Am'Hia-raliSd. tmn«. liy Burton and Albuttoot, IIwIb, WOS, r. «l. BwS.K. 
Be. II. 842. 
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oiTAPTim n 

THE GE0GRA1>HY OF VATSYAYANA, 

Vut .sjriyana in ojuuneratinp tho H|K«ual ouHtoiiis and 
practices in dilTerent parts ot India tnentioiis many oE 
its countries and peoples. He appears 
piirtfl of iudiii to have been tamiliar with all pirts 
oE the Ttulian continent. Of th<' five 
great divisions of fndia since the Vedic timo.sho anmtions 
thr(H!, rh. (In^ Pmeyn country, the Madhyademi and the 
J)ahh}alya or tho l)iik.p>M/ialh(f. In the Yedic age, as 
we know i'roin a wtdl known pasMag(? in the Aifareya 
Pr&himm ( viii. Tl< ), tho whole of India is shown lt» 
consist of five great Diks or divisions, the Pnlei IHk 
with its Satnrat rulers, the Dak^i 4 & .IHk with its .BImja 
80V(sreigns, the 1‘ralm and tMlcl Dikn with their Smr9,( 
and F/rd( rulers, and tho .Dk-mnd Mmihtfamd IHk W'ith 
its kings ealhal Jldjas. This partition of India into five 
JFks, that is (inarters or divisions, is found to ho a 
familiar practice in tho/i/Z/erw- and both the KtW’^ 
and ^ukla recensions of tho Yitjumda Sainliitil.’ In later 
times we find the Dih often changed into .7)c*f, as for 
example, the Ti'dai J)ik and the M(ulhyitw&- Dik are 
called the Pritoya-lOoia and tho MatIhi/a~!)eSa resptjctivoly. 
This traditional division of India into iJifa or Dmis is 
found throughout in Indian literature : it is found In the 
Vedic works, tlio Epics and tho I’urSpas, the astronomical 
works like those of Par^im add VarShamihiin, and in 
the K.dvyawintdfy.sd of Bajneekhara* written aiwut the 

1 jli’Artn'a-n'daiii. 27iiv, JOiXii, «;j!v,3-lloln. nmiftyu, HmUiaU. * ISj 
XulMa MihUn xxli, U I'Mtrnyaiil .“iiiihea ili, tt. ■!! ITpu^^iri , *)««#* *f. 

Ole. Tlfib nuontlw. tai fully (itmlt with In m 

Oocuiiatlon of K^t^leru IntHii "‘pp, 

2 GaokwwlV Oriental BcrioiA'o, L j» 
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begimiii’ig of tlie ct^niury we fiiui iho saiiiie fivo-foiti 
division of the Iialiuii (.uuniiiieiti. This sysi^'iii of goiiora,.! 
division of India was also adopted hy some ot ilie (;hinese 
travellers, 

A few places in the Oeutral Division of India, are- 
referred to hy **''^**'* gtvnoral 

name Madhyadesa also hm been cmiploytMl 

totaaDtvWou l>y >'jm it» <»1<’ prts,sa^'<^ (vlioivi hd 

says that iii tho Ma,(ih,va(loHa, than' 
being a prepojiderance of Ji-i/att, Hint, is, of porsems of 
decent character who were pure in their habits, tiui ladies 
in that region disliked unclean practiewis like kissing, 
pressing the nails and biting by the otlnw sex.' This 
Madhyadesa is no doubt the same as the 
Madhymici, Dlk of Vedic literature ; attd may be 
considered to have the same limits as the Mndhyade&i of 
Mann who defines it as the country between the liimiivat 
and the Vindhya mountains, to tlie u-est of PraySga and to 
the east of Vinas'ana, that is, of the spot where the river 
Sarasvatl disappears" ; but more probal)ly, it is the region 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, that is, thtj land of 
the Aryas according to dne of tho views pointed out hy 
Vasistha and BaudhSyana in their Dhmtuamtrm.'' The 
commentary, Ja-yaniafiyala is inclined to adopt this 
definition of the boundaries of the Madhyadew, because, 
as it says, this is mainly intended hy the author of the 
Kama-Sastra.* 

The word Jrya used here hy Vatsyayana is not an 
ethnical designation but it is applied to a person who, as 

S ,ed.,p, 12 B, 

2 Xm)i 11. SI . Iianebtion, Buehler, S. B. B. XXV. p, 88. 

'3 it 12 j MaudMyam, L 2,’ 10. 

* iEfn.e^:i ?TOile; sniatMlfliTfiRifwt i 

f '0,11 Klttflagutm. Ben. p, 125. 
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Vatsyayai'ia says, is pure in h<ibite {iitef/iipa/fdm) ; in 
example given by him the ,\rya ladies of the iVIadliydcliwi < 
did not like such practices as kissing oriuting; appareiiil,^ 
because of their aversion to contamination by spittW 
from another’s mouth, that is, to what is known as 
It is evident, therefore, that Ar^a in Vatsyayaiia nwjfiiw 
tile same thing as in Vasistha and Baudhayana, that ii 
Stiiia or a person of decient habits and charfidler, as will li« 
seen from a reffuxnujc to their respective Bkamimisirmi'^ 
riiere can, therefore, be no doubt that the An/amrtat^t 
these latter authors was not the land o! file Aryaim/biit 
tlie land of the Shim wiiose manners ambensiinns, IwMis 
and practices were decent and pure act^orciing to tlio 
Dh^'^nna literature. In the Maktiblux^ij^, r^ata’fijab) aki^ 
explains Aryavarta as the land of the Si^tasA 

It is wortl^y of remark, henvever, ttmt in 
V'^tsyUyana’s iime docent conduct was more in evidwws 

luv.’rttinio India, among people whom Im 

pantem India calls Pmcym than among some of the 
than Madbyadeia peoples of tlic Madhyadesa, and t!ie«!r 

Pracyas he placea among the BitfittH. Thus 
in his chapter on MpaH^tdha., a wry filthy pmctiwv 
Vatsyayana obserras, ‘'The people of Eastern India dp: 
not resort to women who praotise the A,nparistaka. 'fho 
people of Ahicchatrn resort to such women hut do nothing 
with them, so far as the moutli is oonoermsi, The peoplh' 
of Saketa do with them every kind of mouth < abuses ), 
while the people of Nagara do not practise this, hut do 
every other thing. The people of the Sdrasuna country, 
on the sotheru bank of the Jumna, do everything without 
any hesitation, for they mi that women being natually 
unclean, no one can be certain about tboir ohaiawtpr. 


1 i, 0 Attd i. 0, 

2 Sofj MaWha^ya on iWrjiitti ri. 0, lo) ml n, 4^ 

Arym OmpMk'A 0/ MU, 
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their purity, their conduct, their practices, their 
confidences, or their speech. They are not, liowcvt'r, on 
this account to be abandoned, bocau.se roliRious law, on 
the authority of which they are reckoned pui-c, lays 
down that the udder oE a cow is oleaii at (he time of 
milking. Again a dog is clean when he sei/, 'S a door in 
hunting. A bird is clean wlnm it cjuises a fruit to fall 
from a tree by pecking at it. And the mouth of a 
woman is clean for kissing and such like things.”' 
Vst.syayana finally sunw up by saying tliat in all those, 
matters connected with love, ono should bo guided by tho 
custom of one’s own country and one’s own por-oual 
inclination in as much as while on the one liand, tin? holy 
texts ( S m r f 'i ) latitude in such things, 
on the other hand, however, they were against the 
practice of the sistas {6 t a-i> i p r a I i p a t I t> h )“ 
Here the commentary explains that tho sisfas s[)ol{eu 
of in this passage are the TrScyas, rho .\hiec!ialrika.s 
and the NSgarakas,’ and tho context sliows that ho is 
right. 

Of the various peoples mentioned in the above 
passage from the KAmasdtra, the Ahicohatrikas and the 
Saurasenas were natives of the Madhyadesa and the 
NSgarakas also belonged probably to that 
Aiuoohiitm region for reasons that will he shown below. 
Of these, Ahicchatra, identified with modem llamnagar 
in the Bareilly district, ‘ was the capital of the nortliern 
division of tho Paficala country according to tlie 

1 ^The of i^^isyUyana^ tranilfttdi an4 published by the Kama Sflafem 

So9ie,ty of London and Benares, reprint 1888, p.^'TL 

^ I Ben, ed,, p. 167, 

4 ■ See" V*, Smith, ' Surly ^ 'third edtti, p -877, ' ' , ' 
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Mahabharata which .states that as the result of the defeat 
which Drojiaearya inflicted <n\ Drupada, fhe I\ahefila 
king^ the coiuitry was partitioned into iW(>, and that the 
Brahmin teacher of tluj ICurus established his capital 
at Ahicohatra to the north of the (iani^os/ and that up 
to this plfii'-o the Kaurava battalions n^aclicd when tiui 
forces of the opposinj!^ armies asseiuhhMl for thi^ (Jreai 
Whin- l.t is a sii>'nificant fact tfiai vv(^ find a Brahmin 
faimily rnliui^ at Aluccliatra in the staxnid 

lii'iihuuii Uiilt'i'f; , »wn' t 1 1 j • , II -,1 

ui Aiii.M‘h!itra, century ibO. and that it had maniid 

roliitions with the }>r()at Hrnhuiiii 
iiiiporial IHiiiily oF tlio 'I'lut ii uiio.s of this family 

ol Ivinas of .Idhichalru \\'hi(;li i^i ;i})])ari‘utly (liv wuim :i.s 
AtiicdliatL'a we ii-ivo.u in two insci'i|)tioti,s in a ('avi* at 
Ihihliosa ( tim chissical lull of Prahhftsa ) .‘5 milf.s to th« 
uot'th-n'ost of Kottam. tlie auciont ICaiiHftmhf. 'l’h« 
inscription insido the oavo niuords tliat it was “cauHinl to 
ho nuulo by As&UiMona, son of the Vaihiilari { i.«., 
Vaihitlara-priiicnss, and ) son (tf Kin^r Uhaijavata, son of 
the Tevan.1 ( i.o., Traivarya-princews ), anil son of King 
Vaingapala, son of l^onakayann. ( ^aunakftyaua ) of 
Adhiohatra.”" Another inscription on Uio rock outside 

t iTsitftf f ^ i *0 

qrfbi<iT*i iri»« 

'?«f trawfiraiiw spft 3jsiqri^t5aT i 
3ft> <n«fn iftmin jrfkrfer iiw 

Mahhmrnht. Ch. 1,13, Vnft «1 ( 

* njTiiF^rs^ Wtn I 

*P5!jt ewTf as i 

IbU, Oh^ if*, VuJMjh 

n t»rw. A, Ftichrtsr, i'plgmjthla MU% ^4{f, 
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the "cave records thi' further fuel tli it this Asiidhnstnia 
was the maternal uncle of Kin,!' BahasMtiiniira, the son 
ofGop5pll.’ This Kina; Bahnsatiinitra has Iven identilled 
with the iSuhj'a Km)UMor, rusyamitra, hy Mr. K. 1’. 
JayaswaP who holds that '‘the Ahiehatni family of 
AsSdhasena was either puhernatorial or feudattny to the 
Magadha throne.” He further poinls out tied the 
“Ahichatra family wore ilrahman,s like Hh! dongas, an 
Ancestor of AsSdhasona being called Hauiiakiiy'iUia.” In 
the neighbourhood of Ahicchatra havi* heen [de-ked up 
the so-called Mitra coins and among them (hose of a 
King Agnimitra who is considered to hii tim same as the 
second emperor of the Snn^a dyn isly, ■ ami ii dedicatory 
inscription at Budh Gayft as.sigued to the earlinr piri of 
the first century B.C., records the gift of a iiueeii of King 
Iridramitm of Ahicchatra,* Wi know very littlo .of the 
stibsequent history of Aliicchatra hut liy the time that 
VStsyayana wrote Ills tioi'k, in tlie third century B.G,, 
this hity must have passed like the whole of the province 
to 'which it belongs througli tho hands of the Knshan 
monarchs. It is significant tlnit wlule V'‘!Ws,yayrina speaks 
of the people of Ahicchatra, he lias nothing to roe ird of 
the king or the king’s liarorn as he docs in other ca.ses. 

The Saurmema occupied the country alxmt the 
city of Mathura, their capital. They are looiited hy the 
commentary to the south of the river 
degraded since KauSSmbi® which is apfiarently the .stream 
flowing by the celebrated city of the same 
name. Ifrom the character that Vatsyilyana 
gives them they appear to have -fallen oft’ from the pure 

1 342. 

2 J.S.O.S.8,, 1917, pp. 478-488 

B Bapaon, B(mm (f Tfist^ryf (km$^ p IB* 
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niKl coiuluct t.hat chamctt^riwd ihmn in aninniil 

times a(3cerdiii!4 to Mauu wIk) says, plfiiu of the 

Kurus, the (country of the) MatsyuH, Ph.riealas, unci 
guraseiiakas, these (iorni) indeed, the cotiuiry of tfie 
.Brainnuivsis (Bra-hmanicnl which ranks) iiniiu*diativ- 

ly after Braiimavarta. Prom a Bnlhmmyi Ihuii in \hd 
country let all men on eartli learn IJieir Htwe.ral usngt‘s’V 
Evidently the Saurasenas had falUni off from th.is 
standard of purity under forc^i^tyn (lotnInati«m» ^Majhura 
had been occupied by the Gteelw i!i the early j ears of 
the second century 11(1 as pointed nut by Kern on the 
autlioriiy of the {}anfi-FmiilnM which says, ‘‘Ttien fJie 
viciously valiant (lriH?.ks, afitu’ reducing* 8 akefa, Itmleala 
country and Mathura will reach or takr^ Kusumniliivaja/ 
(Falibothra),’*^ The (jarj^i'-Sasnhha fiirtber adds that, 
sometime after the (kecks, the country was occupied liy 
the ^akas or tScythians/^ This Is fully corruhoraied by 
coins and inscriptions unearthed in Maihura itself and 
the country in its tmit^hhourlioed showiiu*; tied abottl 
the first cMUiiury before (llirlst vIh‘ satjaps llaf^tuuh 
Ib'ii,ounasluu ii-vhjubnla, Hoilasa (he. were rnUnf^ at 
Mathnnl'* Henceforth tin's eiiy was undts' file 

domination of the Kushan inomuidi.s for Mwonsi! 

ceiiiunes, so that in the tliird century after Glirisf wheip 
according* to our deternunation, Vatsyaysiea wndi* bis 
work, t!ie Baurasenas had got nundi liegraded by 
intercourse with f<n*eignors of iinmemwdy itifeidor 
culture and had lost the ancimit purity in ilnar irnuinem 

,1 niu;hr.'i', i.am if ji|i, 

2 m- w%?mTw*r ?i»Jt i 

«ww left JSW! II 

I'jttfiam'tiMU, j*. 'if -j, 

;I »»wt '81 !0«T *tf wi?! ! I 

'TI'W ftWlSf HfilfW II 1’ 

4 See Th(' i’amMdfjff lihiarijif/ hidm, Vol, 1, marAM. 
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and customs that made Manu characterise them m an 
ideal people from whom all otlun* peopl(\s on (sarth wena' 
to imbibe good and decent behaviour. 

The people of SfUceta who also passed tlirouizh the 
same vicissitudes were ahnost as bad as thos(», of Kurascnia,, 
but the latter were worse in as much an tlnw qtmfed 
scripture to support, their vil(' a use's, Saketa (otherwises 
kiu)\vn as Ayodhya) was the capital of thci Kosida country, 
and this name which had Ix^en ciuning into prominence' 
since the Buddhist times was in use in tlu^ scaauni ia*r.tury 
, B.(J, as we sen' from its numtion in the 

Sjiketa- 

aKbadtLN Jiifkth/Huy/a^ and latcn* also we tind it. in 
the pnssagcMiVKUi'd a.hovu iunu nic! ( uu'gi 
vSamhita , we (ind, therefore'^ in tiu^ Kamasniiu fhi^s 
name in use' in prtderence to Ayodhyj\ T liavcmsliown 
elscnvlieri' that ^iikeda was on the lioundary line' Ix'fwcam 
the Matllryadc'sa and the iPracya division ot India.- 

It is notworthy that though Vhtsyayana redVrs to 
some of the practices of the Alnccluvirikas or t he ])eople 
of Ahicohalra, ih<‘ anci<jut capital of norlluwn PafiefUn, 
of the Pnncala pt^oplo as such Ikj has got nothing to say. 
He spc'aks of the PaficUla country no doubt but it will 
be observed from the way in whieh 1 h^ 

rafic'ulu jifopk* 

mind in v.'p doo's SO tliat it M'fW an ancient ni'oviiicc! to 

time * 

the aclucvements of which in the past ho 
as, referring, and he does nowhere in his work make any 
mention of any of the living praclices of the l^uleala 
people at the time that he lived. Thus he refers to tins 
great Babhravya Pancala of old from whom ho drew his 
materials but whose work was very little studied in his 


* VahWfhn^jjii on niipoi III ‘J, 111, 'Siso OoU 

sUiocker, ^4 QStJX; ritvini L 8, 2, 

2 Arymb 0(ki$^atkm nf FMmh Vr. 12-H. 
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times be fiui.ber points ont the connection of the 
Pancillo. comiiry with the divivsion of the ]?g've<!a into 
sixty-four chnplers and draws an analoisry hrtween this 
fact and the invention of the sixty- four Ffincala, Mm or 
arts*-* described by ]h'll)hravya. Bui lu^ notes no 
peculiarity in the conduct of tlie Blhcfilas of his day nor 
does lie mention any cont(un|»orary praefiecss in the 
relations between the sexes as he does of the otlier peojflos 
of India. E’vidently the BnucUla people* who occupietl 
a prominent position amonj? the; Vedic Aryims in t1ii‘ 
period of the Brflhmapas and wliose country made up 
one of the sixtofui Mafuljm^pttdaH when llu,^ early utades 
of the Theravilda Bchcjol of tlu* Itudclhists wunn* wrbUai^ 
had lost their individuality m a separate |HHrple. ; at. 
Aliicchatra, tlieir ancient capital, the peoph^ must luivt* 
been stronf^dy intlacnced hy foreign oecupatioii'--as at 
Mathnrfu 

Of the countries of the UdTcya or northern (livisiou, 
Vitsyjlyana speaks still less than of the Madliyudrsa or 
the Midland proper. lie nowdmre mentions 

Th® U tl f c y a _ _ ... 

uiviBum «f tl.o Udfcva division by rmnu^ luH he refers 

jSTcrtlwm India ’ . 

to the customs and practices of wmu* of the 

countries in tho UcHcya division nnd ev<')i heytntd tlie 
northern hills. Of (he people on (1 h' Tlinmlnyw he 
speaks in gonoral ( JlaimamtnnmH ) witiunit, iiH'iiHoning 
any particular country or stale, saying that aniotii,! the 
Haimavatas or people of the Hinialayas, “ndventunms 
citizens eoinhining together hrihe (ho 
uTm'iri' ay'ti, « Hontiiuds iUid ('utor the harein.’" 

Tin. nhsencM* of speeifU ineiititui of any 

1 snw4t«itei wnnwr 'a i 

'<1 anH»!|w |S[zito?m§J ffCw'*!! WWJtSffW 
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great people on the Hiiualayas iiulicates llKit t^arhtn* 
hill states like those of the Sfikyas, or tlitvir iitdghhotifN, 
the Koliyas, were extiuefc or at least-, (h^.e-a-deni at t-h(‘ 
time tliat the lutmamim wuiS written. 

Of the cotmtrios included iti the llilicya tlivisioii hy 
Indian writers, VTitsyayana. met>t.ioiis ih'ihlika which the 
eonunentary explains m a eouniry in 
U ttanlpatlia, * that is, in t•he iiortheni 
v.’b times region. About tins ladifss of the Ufthlika. 
country ( IMhitlmde^ffiih ), the .Kmmmim in forms iw that 
they, like tluj W(nnen of tln^. Madhyclesa, werf^ of de.eent 
habits and averse to kissing and situilar unclean practica's." 
Vatsyfiyana also speaks of a very pecniltvr tntslijin which 
tlio lifihlika e^ountry had in common witli Strirftjyii and 
the province of Gramauari : lu^ avm\s that in these 
countries several young men were married to a single 
woman ( ekMka^jfiik and they wm’C in 

the 8am(^ position there as ladies in t.he harem in otinn’ 
countries'^ Vjltsyilyaufi does not say exactly Gint. thesi' 
male spouses were con lined in a harern l>y theJr lordly 
wives but that they had t.lu^ sjuru,^ character m luirma- 
ladies ( antahpmmm^^^^^ ) tiiut is, as the 

commentary explains, they luid all to confine their 
services to the single lady who was thcn,r miatress and 
had to attend upon her (dtlun* singly or in Imtcliow.'* 
This rather unusual custom, no doubt refers to a system 
of polyandry carried to a redined excess. It was perhaps 

2 w* mm wwi I W! . -t i 

Ka'iiUi0ti% p. rifi, 

i* H »ni^ anc^ q:#.T.wj 
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on, accoiiiit of tlio eorriipt pmel.ief\s f.lir ifelilikas that 
ihoy -woro chnrac!:<u’i 8 (Ml in the Clr(‘ai Kpio -^s t'ortiiiii*; 
iho very (Iro^s of tlio t^artlh^ 

It is iinporiani i;o (leionuiiH^ IIh^ ioae^rapliiraJ 
position of ilio conntry of linhlika. I'lie city of liolUi 
Bsihit karo.iw io Bocirtri niueh makes IIum^Iohi'sI ajij'iroorh 
SriT^V^tr,' to ifs minm snoias ioitulieaie. ils aji«“ioot 
location though Komo scholars ais^ incliiini 
to doiiht it 0)11(1 to ^^ugg'ost that it was soincwlani* ia'‘ar the 
Kuril kiitla But that ancimit India m\dinnh‘<l lioyotid 

the present norBi-wcHtern frontier HCfuns iadispiiifdih" 
from many eonjddcrafionfn Tim Idiiucsr ' i r.r\'''!h‘hs 
ii)r intamplc^ found .Ha.lkh Indian to a!! iiUf^cds 
pi'irposas. Yuan Olnvang to n^icli lltc oiHudry which 

ru..a.<!hw,u,„ ( *■*«»« 

foim.Undhu Fo-luulo ) '* (ractdltn] Homu iHim’hisIs of 

fi from '.rokhara, crosHcd llui t)sus ninJ 
|msed ihroiigl'i some icrritorhss of sniaJi 
Ho foimd, indiau cultam and civilisation prodoininatin'*; 
hare, there Jieing als)Vo hundred Biiddliisl fnn!i; 4 *doi'ir"i 
with rmir*,* ilimi ihrt^n ilimisami' hiadhren^ a.ll niilainails 
of the '‘iSmai! Vehichd* or Ihe iBnayiMia. Hy‘dein, lie 
says that it maidiod on Ifu) north lo the itte 

Wakhsch of Arali geografdjtn's and I he \kiks‘ii or Vatilooi 
of Kaliihlsa, As we have sltowu hefonn Kalidasa uliJm'-- 
. fiawhu moot ifuj 'fliinas on tlio hanks of 

y !i fi k fj 11 irt 1,1a; ilH^^KUs." IvsUidadvn says that IhoBuds 

0 s u iti I'-iueriiii 1. » I . * 4 9 ^ i 

lioi\s{\s relitwed Ihe ol itnor lotiy 

Joiinioy l)y roiling ahmit on the (Kinks o( thr Vaiiksu and 
shook their shoiiklofs to whioh v.io'e atlaeiiod lilanirni s 
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cultiu’o 111 lUtiiTia 
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of saffron*. Amara in Im lexicon .speaks of the yellow 
variety of the saffron grown in the BShllka country,*^ 
and Kstrasvi^min, the (earliest commentator of Atnara, 
assures us that this Balultka saffron was referre-d to by 
Kalidto.^ Yuan Chwang (tho speak.s of salTroii 
(Curciutia^kunkuma saffron) grown in tlio country 
about tills region.* There can, therefore, be no doubt 
that the country about Balkb and reacliing up (o tln^ 
Oxiis was known as the BahUka country at the tiims of 
Kalidasa, that is. according to our calculations, about 
two ccnluries later than Vtltsyilyaua’’ 

The JlktrDa*P7*(la Parmnla loavt'-s no doubt that* 
the Vedie Bahlika was Bactria in as much as it spt*.aks 
oF the Jhlhlikas in a group 

BahUkaicaJ Thcsci ^bikhtos no doubt (ho ^rokli.iiras 
(Tuduiodo) through wliose (*.uuntry Yuan (Jhwang 
passed to the country of Balklu 

That Brdillka wa.s regarded by Indians as belonging 
to tlie Udicya division of the country is seem from 
,,, Kalidiisa\s verse immediately pmeediug the 
cidtoya proviiira oiie w 0 liiwo referred to above where wo 
are told that Rnghii on hia wc'^ to the 
Vaiiksu ov the Oxua met the UdteyaH ami iulUcstiHl a 
df'feat upon them/ I'liia in also clear from a [xissage 

r. ftiikrra^siwifiW’Pt 1 

Oka*,>) asliiJon, |k Oil 

MS. p, UO, Oommeutary. 

4 See Wafct!©re»I,pm24. 

'0 . See mU* p. , 23, foot note 1. 
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in the Natymastm whore Bliarota tells us that of the 
seven local dialects {Sitpla hku^ah) ci India, tiio Bn/iiikn- 
hjia^a was spoken hy tlie Udlcyas and the Kliasas and 
w^as the languagfe of their own country' {mtideSaJA). 

Tlie ear liest mention of Biilillka in 1 iidian literaturo 
viz., in the Athmnm-Veda .shows that ii. was faraway 
in the north even twy<md tiio Mujavants. 
Athirva-’“ 0 fever,’* says a hymn of this Veda ‘'Go 
away inthoNortii to the Mhjavaiits or to tlie Bahllkas, furtiicr 
off.”‘ If MOijavaut is the name of n, hill 
in or about Kasmir, the BaliUka coiuifry mu.st linvo been 
farther in the north and evidently tlie same is'gioii wheis' 


wo find it in later Imlian litorntiire, though Zimmer'' 
and the authors of the X''h{U‘ IikUkv' are Inelined to 
doubt it. The points raised hy Zimmer have hiiimi 
answered hy Weber' and we think, Hatisfaedorily. We 
however, differ from Koth and VVehec who thought that 
an Iranian tribe w'a.s here referred to. The Ba,hl!ka.s 
aro apparently an Indian tribe, or at least an Indo- 
Iranian tribe that had heen under the Indian influence 
from very early times. 

Kautilya in his Ai'lh^SSslm tnention.s throts kiiMis 
of leather produced in the lialhi country “ and in tliis 

„ form it Is mentioned hy Kfttyiiyana in 
B«Ui law , , 

ply# »Dd pfaiiii liis Vartika to Fatiuii 1,V. 2,Sh) where 

he say.s that like Kitidmlyaiui which i' 
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formed by Paiiini from Kapisl, Balliaymia is formed from 
the word BSlLl.* 

In this connection it may l)e noted that the 
word KapUl in the main sutra of Paijini which Katya- 
yana supplements, refers no doubt to tlio country of Ka- 
pi-shih of Yuan chwang - in tim neighbourhood of 
B5hlika;it was famous for its vine-yards now as in ancient 
times as is shown by the example by which the KMika- 
Vrtti explains the rule aud we observe that the soldiers 
of Ilaghu also relieved themselves from their fatigue with 
the liquor of that country in the rich vine-yards. ‘ The 
Kasika-Yrtti further compares the favourite drink of the 
Bahllkas with those of other well-known Indian trihea aud 
peoples: “The Us'Inaras drink milk while the 

favourite beverage of the PrSoyas is Sura, that of the 
Balilikas is Satmtra, and that of the GandhSras 
In the SatapatJui Brak/m^ * we find mention of 
Bahlika-PrStiplya who is called a Kauravya 
King ( Kauravyo rSja), and. the same king 
apparently is the MahSrSjS Buhlika Prati- 
piya" of the Great Epic. Wo are told in the 
Udyogaparoa that of the three sons of Pratipa,.^he oldest 

edition, p. 79. IMhletiuh ie the reading adopted by BhaUmmmin in his TIM mi 
Arthaku^tret, VolXt,pt. II; he explains it as a imrfc of 

the Himalayas : I I 
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DevSrpi being rejected by tbe nijm'seniatiyes of the 
people — tbo Pauvajrinapjula — vv(>iit to the forest, and 
became an ascetic and the second HiiUilka, nblaind 
the very rich kingdom of liis maternal imch' and 
abdicated tiu! paternal throne in favour of (lui 
youngest Santami.' lie, fought with his Italilikas 
on the side of Duryodhana. This explains liow ;i, Kavirava 
prince came to rule over the Hahllka periple in tlu^ distant 
north and shows that in ancient, times the Kurus were 
connected by matrimonia] bonds with ruling families in 
the North-west, evcm beyond tin* mountain-barriers; 
PSpdu’s marriage with Mfidri and tk;>t, of Dbrluiastra 
with GilndhiW shows the. intimacy of ttu> relations hot- 
ween the Kurus and the K,Halriy!i, tribes in the. Nortfi- 
west. In fact the Great Epic. shows that t.lm kingdoms 
on the North- west frontier and hoymul—Madra, ( Jamlliitra, 
Kamboja, Bahltka— wore looked ujanj as Indian provijices 
and Vffitsyilyana shows that this feeling continiu'd so labf 
as the third century A.O w'hcn the Kamahutra was written. 

Greek occupation of the* emintry as well as inter- 
mixture with other foroigti peoples bad considerably 
modified the customs and practices of the Hftlhikas fanu 
the moral standard of the Indians thus making tliem 
hateful to the ktter, so that their rulers aro plaooti 
among the biirbarous and sinful kings who will rule on 
earth on the advent of the Kaliyuga,“ and the peoplo 
I. awfes! i 
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are considered, as we have seen before, as iho very dregs 
of the earth. 

In the Great Epic itself there is evidence that 
some of the Bahlikas at least vverc^ Asunis, that is, 
Asura-vrorshippers or Iranians : we are 

I r a II i jin K in ' ' „ . , , pit 

Bahukii told ot a very powerful king of the 

Bahlikaa I) a r a d a by name who was 
a Mahimira or a great Asura and this Barada, the 
Bihlika, is praised highly hy SisupRla, an Indian 
sovereign vvith Asura tendencies.' 

Tlie U ttarakSnda of the Kama, yann records a very 
interesting* and important tradition which go(Js to show 
that one of ' the most powerful ruling 
AlTa'fftmiry was families of India was originally derived 
Mhiifca*™” from the BShUka country." It is a 
variant of the well-known myth of Ha 
which is found in all tlie Purftiyis and both the Epics. 
We are told here tliat Ila, a son of the Prajapati 
Kacdama, was the king of the Bslillka country." .Then 
the story, goes on to relate how he was turned into a 
woman and passed by the name of Ila, and when in this 
condition, had a sou Furflravas Aila, by Bndlia, the son 
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of Soma, the moon -god. lie iiltimateJy recow^red hin 
male form by virtue of an AevejmMlha Haerilice |)erlormwi 
under tlie au.spiees of Iuh father, Kardama. Then the 
story tells us that Ilu gav(5 tip BihHka, planing Itis flrnti 
son, Sasaviiulu on the throm^ of ihat otnmfry and hiinmdf 
founded a now city, Jbni^ih(Uia‘‘pHoa by name in thii 
Madhyadeba and set up a Ivingclom thtnan Aftt‘r Iiia 
death Pururavas Aila ascendad th(5 ihront^ left vacant 'by 
Ila.* This IVatisthUnapura wns, as wti know from t!ia 
Purilms and ICalidisa^H Plkrainomtihptmv' situateti af. 
the junction of tin^ Ganges wii-h t-lm Yamuna, that, 
was identical with Frayagaor Allahabml The story as 
related luwe is virtually the saint! as in I he olJnn* Ihnaiym, 
but the importance of ihis vt'rmon lies iii its staltmieni 
that 11a was originally a ruler of tint thUiIlka etmniry 
and at last set up a kingdom in the Midland which was 
the centre of Vcsdic Aryan culture. The mythical 
character of the tradition tracing back <lm (b^seentiif 
some of the most important ruling families of India tip 
to Soma, shews that it relates to tlu^ very earliest timea 
A KeminiHccmce. of the Arjau Hetilcmcut in India line} its 
0 radio ii Connection with Buhllka or IkipCiria iJjny 
Central a»i» j^ggog, romiiiittccnwi of tho 

times when the Aryttn race wus (iwelling in its cmdlohiml, 
in Central Asia. 
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Another country where, as we have seen above, men 

l^ositioii US ladit's 

State— a polyau- Jq the liarom, was Striraiya. As its name 
Bshitka indicates, here the women perhaps exorcised 

power in state affairs and apparently polyandry was the 
rule here giving the women a greater preponderance 
than in Bshltka or any other country ; that it was not 
entirely mythical is proved by the details about the 
character of the ladies that VstsySyana gives in two 
passages besides the one quoted above. One of them 
states that in StrtrSjya artificial means of sexual 
enjoyment were resorted to by the women, and the other 
tells us of the character of w'omen in the king’s harem.* 
VStsyayaua’s mention of the StrirSjya along with 
Bshltka and the existence of the same sort of relations 
between the sexes in the two countries would seem to 
indicate that they were situated in the same region. The 
other two passages where VstsySyana mentions StrliSjya 
in his work* do not offer any clear indication of its 
geographical position. Nor does the Commentary 
help us here. The comment on one of the 

passages only gives a synonym for o StrirSjya 
viz., Strlpuri, and the other tells us that the StrlrSjya 
was to the West of the Vajravantadeda or VaAgarakta® 
about vthose position we know nothing. The Sr^t 
Smuhitu of . Varahamihira, however, supports us in the 
conjecture that it is about the north-western frontier of 
India ttiat we have to look for this country of women, 
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in as much as he definitely asserts that the Strlrftjya 
belonged to the north-western quarter of India along 
with the TusSras (TokhSra of Yuan Chwang), the 
Asmakas, the Madras and similar otlier tribes in that 
region.’ Pamktra who belonged to a much earlier 
period and from whose SiildhSnta VavShamihira Iwrrowed 
his statements, says expressly that in the north-west 
lived the TnsSras and other tril)eH, and beyond them 
was the Strtrajya« leaving no doubt tiiat tho StrlrSjya 
was situated in tho farthest quarter of the northwestern 
district. In the corresponding passage in the 
M<irkm}detja-PvrW:^a. we have a mention, in the north- 
western quarter, of the country of Strl vilhya which w 
evidently a misreading of the name Strlvtijya. In the 
M^ahahhWrata we are told that at th(» NMymjiram of a 
daughter of Citrailgada, tho King of Kalihga, came 
MahSrftja SugSla, the ruler of tho Strirftjya,* but nothing 
can be ascertained about the position of tho country 
from this mention, we can only be so far oerhriu tl>at 
the Strlrajya was looked upon as an integral part of 
India. 

Yuan Chwang describes a country in the Himalayas 
far away 'w the north of the region alwut Gangftdvam 
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or Hardwar. Thus he goes on, “To the north of this 
country (lirahmapura), and in the Great Snow Mountains, 
was the Suvarpa-gotra country. The superior gold' which 
it produced gave the country its name. This was called 
the ‘Eastern woman’s country’ (that is, of the Oliinese) 
so called because it was ruled by a succession of women. 
The husband of tlie queen was king, but ho did not 
administer the government. The men attended only 
to the suppression of revolts and the cultivation of the 
fields. This country reached on the east to T’u-fan 
(Tibet), on the north to Khoten, and on tlia west to 
San*p’o-ha (Malasa).”' 

The boundaries of this country as given by the Oliinese 
pilgrim show that it lay near to the Tibetan frontier and 
joiyandry- *8 seen from his accoiiiit that there was a 

o'f *he country wlio was rather 
layaa at present tlic Prince consovt, and prohahly Mnhftraia 
SugSla, the StrirUji/Mhipati of the MahdhMrata was one 
such hingh^ courtesy. We have no reason to think that this 
StrlrSjya was entirely mythical because we find that Strt- 


raj or polyandry is still prevalent about these regions, 
specially in the higher Himalayas. Thus wc road in the 
Census Report,” “Polyandry or the custom of a w-oman 
having more husbands than one at one time, is peculiar to 
the Himalayas. It exists in the Kulu sub-division, the 
Bashahr state (Simla Hill States) and to a smaller extent 
iin the Nahan, Mandi and Suket states.” Again we 
have here, “ Polyandry is confined to the upper Hinmlay- 
a8—4.e. Spiti, Lahul and Siraj in Kulu) Oharaba Lalml in 
Ohamba, Siraj in Mandi, Rampur, Ohini (including Kava- 
war) and the upper minor states in Bashahar (State) and 
^eTransgiripart ofthe Nahan State.”" Similar cus- 
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toms are also prevalent among the Brahmans and Rajputs 
in Kumaoa.’^ 

The ’E'yatarahgbr- mentions Strirajya as one of the 
countries conquered by King LalitMitya (first half of the 
8 th c(mtnry A.C.) who we are told after 

In BiXjataraftginl » v* > 

strirsjya varuj uislurig the Tukhteis who lived, as we 

18 near Balillka , ^ ^ , i. t 

have seen from Yuan-Ohwang s account, In 

the immediate vicinity of Balkh or the BSliltka country, 
conquered the country of the Amazons and proceeded to 
the land of the Uttarnkurus* which according to the 
Aitareya Bralmma^ and the usual irpditiost was on the 
other side of the Himalayas, 50 that here it is seen that 
StrlrSjya is conaidorod to have been in the extiasme north- 
west so as to agree witli the location assigiuid to It hy the 
Brh^t SaryUtd,. If StrtrSjya liere is purely mythical like 
the Uttarakurus,'^ yet it is significant as a record of the 
tradition that the country is considered to have been in 
the far north. But the furnishes further 

details which would load one to suppo,so that this 
StrlrSjya of the Esjataraiiffiift might not have been 
entirely a mythical land, a product of the poet’s imagi- 
nation merely. LalitSditya is said to have placed an 
image of Nrliari (Vifipu) in the Strlrajya.* Again, 
LalitSditya’s grandson, .TayaphK who reigned towards the 
end of the eighth century, is also credited with the con- 
quest of 'Strlrajya by Kalhana who says "wonderful it k 
that after he had conquered a territory in the 'land of the 
Amazons’ (StrlrSjya) the [other] kings esteemed [still 

1 Bba^mioiW Mmji, Ant V!II| p. IS. 
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more] highly his victory over the group of his senses 
(indriyagriima).” ' Again ho tells us of Jayaplcla’a 
son, the debauchee LalitSpida. that “this king who was 
not satisfied with a few women, and who w'as full of 
violent desires, tliought JaySplfia an iinheoile for 
having left the ‘land of the Amazons’ ('^trti'iljya) 
after he had conquered it.’’“ 

BhattasvSinin, the celebrated commentator of the 
ArthaBstra, quotes a verse in which Strlrajya forms 
one of the countries w'hiolt contained 
Minerals come mines of precious stones/ This verso 
fiom strtwijya 1)0611 located as yet but it 

shows at least that in India Stnrajya was looked upon 
as an actual country and not as a mere mytliical laud 
'i'he StrtrSjyu of Vatsyayana, therefore, does not appear 
to have been a mytliical laud, but it must have been a state 
where polyandry was prevalent and where there w^as a 
king, apparently of the type described by Yuan-Chwang 
audit might have been located in the Himalayas to 
the north of the Panjab, but more probably in the region 
of the north-west beyond the Himalayas where the 
JBrkat Smuihitd, and the B&jatarmgitfi plade it. 

VstsySyana himself speaks of another country 
where also similar customs prevailed ; He calls it the 
Ormwr-'ndri-vifaya, the ‘District of village 
vi'rV'a-^'' women’ wliich appears rather to be a 
descriptive epithet than a proper name. 
The Commentary explains tliat this district 
was situated near the Strl-rSjya farther away.* It is 
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nowhere else mentioned by Viitayayana. Most probably 
it formed a group of villages where polyandrous people 
lived and apparently they did not form an independent 
state like the Strirtljya. 

Another country in the north-west of Indw which 
VStsyayana refers to, is that through which flow the six 
rivers including tlie Sindh u or the Indus.* 
of the Six The people living in this region, says 

* Vatsyctyana, were fond of the filthy practice 

of Auparistaka ; that they were sexually very corrupt 
is borne out by the character given them by Karija in 
the MaMfMrata- which also describes the country 
almrst in the very same words as VStsytlyana* and 
designates the people as JiUMkm. This Biihlka country 
is condemned in the strongest terms in the MahiSbh&rata 
and is declared as unfit for habitation by Aryas* 
showing apparently that at the time of the Great Epio 
itself, the people of the Punjab were at a far lower stage 
of culture than that of the Vodic Indo-Aryans. 

This land of the five rivers with the Indus m 
the sixth does not exactly belong to the Udioya division* 
but to the Pratlcya or Western Division ; . yet w 
mention it here on account of its affinity with the IJdtoya 
countries and in fact, in the its ancient 

name BShlka is sometimes confuse;! with Bahltka, but 
that they were not the same country is quite apparent 
both from the descriptions of the two countries in the 
Epic itself, as well as the separate mention by VatsySyana 
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of the two countries in sAtras* closely following each 
other in the same connection. 

Of the Eastern or the P r il c y a division 
of India VatsySyann me ntions several (fountries and 

I'l vr«o a general name Fi-Uci/a 

or B a,? tern itself }is a designation f 01’ th(? whole of tlie 
' district. We have already referred to his 

eulogiuin of the Pracya people who, ns wo have seen, 

unlike, the Saurasenas and the Siiketas were free from 
some of the grossest forms of sexual abuse.'* 1 'he 

Commentary here explains that the PrScyas are people 
to the east of the Ait^a country, hut here it is 
inconsistent with its own statement elsewhere ; wo have 
seen that according to the Commentary the limits of 
VatsySyana’s Madhyadesa are the same as those of 
Vasistha in his Dkarmasutm and hence the PrScya 
district must lie to the east of Prayaga, or Allahabad, 
where that Madhyadesa ends. As we shall show below, 
the Commentator’s knowledge of Eastern India was far 
from satisfactory or reliable, and there is no reason to 
question that VstsySyana has used the word P r il c y a 
in'its usual sense since the Vedio times, viz., ‘he region 
from Allahabad to the farthest eastern limits of India. 

In describing the abuses in the king’s harem 
VatsySyana says that among the Pracyas, a number of 
ladies — nine or ten in number — would 
jSmd combine and hide a common lover against 

discovery ;* besides, he refers to some 
general customs prevalent in Pracya countries 
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{Pmayopeimih) with respect to the conduct of the kiuff 
towards his many wives' and also to the temporary 
so-called marriage of the daughter of a coiirtoHan by a 
Nigaraka.^ 

Of the countries inchided in the Fracya division, 
Vatisyayana mentionB ludalu, but as ha Hjjoaks of it only 

, , once, in describing a practice wliieh it had 

in common with the Strbfijya/^ we cannot 
be sure whether it is tlio northern Kosala which was a 
part of the Pnlcya region, or the Kosala in tins south. 
But VStsyayana numtions, as we have already soon, 
Saketa, the capital of tlie northern KoBJila; country in 
his time. 

Th(^ (^C)imiry of lulM is also reieri'cd to by 
V^tsySyana when speaking of the Kiisi-rija iJayatseim 
who was murdered by his master of the 
horse when out on an alTair of love/ 

Vatsyrkyaua mentions three countries of tin) Prf^^ya 
Division, V a i\ g a, A h g a and Kali it g n in one 
passage whore ho refers to tho lovtv 
the royal harem, lie says that 
BrahmiuB oE tho city under tho preteit. of 
giving flowers to tim ladies ontor the harem wdth the 
knowledge oC tho king, and speak with Ihoin from liehind 
a curtain, and from such conversations union afterwards 
takes place.* It is in his notes on this paswige that the 
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commerttator, Yasodhani, inanifasts his absolute ip;iu)r- 
ance of the geography of eastern India to which we hav<^ 
already referred. Thus he says that tlu^ Vaitgas lived to the 
east of the Lauliitya or the Brahmaputra, th<^ Ahgas to 
the east of the Mahanadi and the Knlii'igas to the south 
of tlio Gauda-visaya, arid that the Oaudas themselves weis; 
a Pracya people living in KStearftpa.' Hxoept with 
regard to the situation of Kalihga which may be said to 
be practically correct, all his other locations are alwurd 
showing that he had no personal acciuaintancc with this 
part of India. 

G a uda is mentioned several time.s by 'Vatsyayana 
and appear.s to have been a. .separate kingdom from 
„ ^ „ Variga at the time that ho wrote ; thus 

Oau(,lft of V. ° 

ioaimrtof he makes a separahf mention of the love- 

Vodom Bengal . • xv i i 4 

intrigues m the king s harem in the two 
countries, though they are virtually of tlie same cliarae.ter, 
in as much as he says that among the Gawjiis tfieso 
intrigues were carried on [with Brahmins, relatives and 
servants etc.,'* that is, with men who had ordinarily 
access to the harem as in Vafiga. In two other passages 
VafsySyana refers to the sense of beauty of the men 
and the softiiess and delicacy of the women of Gau^a : 
thus while comparing the various fashions of dressing 
the nails by men] in different parts of India, ho 
says, “ Large nails, which give grace to the hands, and 
attract the heart of women from their appearance, are 
possessed by the Bengalees.”* Burton here translates 
by Bengalees. In another passage where 
Vfttsj’Syana compares the characteristics of the women 
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of various parts of India, lie speaks of tlio ladies of Gaiula 
as soft and sweet in their speech, full of love and twidcr 
in their hodies.* Here the Commentary explains 
G-midyah as JPurmdeSabhav&h, and evidently Gamla of 
VatsySyana is northern Bengal. VStayRyana has separa- 
tely mentioned Vai'iga showing that it, formed a sepanito 
kingdom comprising the eastern distrietH of modern 
Bengal. 

Gamla as the name of a city, a country, or a people, i.s 
found from very early times in Indian 
Kwrywhow litcrture including the works of P%iiii and 
}"uq?at‘u"o Kautilya, and almost everywhere it appeara 
to refer to Bengal. But a.s some schoIai'.H 
have expressed a doubt about it, the (jiiesl ion diwerves to 
he very carefully examined. Ounningham expressed the 
opinion that the anoiont Gau4a was “only a- sub-diviaioii 
of tJttnra-Kosala” “ as against the raodifflval city of 
Gauda in Bengal," Again, the late Mr. A, M. T. .Taokson 
also, in connection with an inscription wherein tlio 
RSftrakAta king, KpgijLa II, is declared to have 
been OatddnUm nmyorvmtdrppiipt'gumht'- 
observes “It is too often a.ssumed that in the 
tenth century and earlier the name 
means Bengal. I think, however, that this is 
a mistake which is responsilde for much mis- 
reading of Indian History. It was, I think, Professor E. G. 
Bhandirkar who first expressed doubts on the point, 
and suggested that Gauda meant Gonda in Oudh. The key 
to the riddle is to be found in Alberuni’s notes on the 
‘VoelkertafeP of VarShamihira (Sachnu's Aibemni’s 
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India, 1, 300) which informs us that Gu(}a»=»T5neshar. This 
explains why the SSnisvat Brahmans of the holy Sarasvaix 
are the Gaudaa pm' excellence, and why Gauda and 
Vahga are mentioned separately in the Baroda Grant of 
812 A.D. The Gaudjis whom KrsD.a TI ‘humbled’ or 
‘schooled* were therefore the rulers of ‘Hindustan’ in the 


narrow sense, or in other words the Gurjar&s themselves."' 
Most of these opinions expressed here by Mr. Jackson 
can bo clearly shown to ho absolutely wron" 

In the first place, as regards the tenth 

century, no serious historian now doubts that tbo 
Gaucja emperor Devapala who was the son of Raj^iijadevl, 
a sister of Krsjja 11, » belonged to Bengal 
Do"ftp*u'^i8 and not to the Gonda district of Cunning- 
BeriKd/’ in ham 01' Tliancsar of Mr. .Tackson, so that 
the loiu (.irntury. poj,if, need not 1)0 expatiated upon. 

Devapala is called Ganileimm in Giirava Misra’s inscrip- 
tion on the Garuda-pillar at Badal in the Dinajpur district 
in nothern Bengal,* and the Gaucbas whom Krsjja II could 
have taught a lesson were the people under this relative of 
his. In the Baroda Grant of 812 A.D. — no douht he refers to 
the Baroda copper-plates, dated 734 Safca-samvat of RB^tra- 
knta Karka II — Oauclendm and Vahgafoii are separately 
mentioned,* because north western and eastern Bengal 
formed different kingdoms at the time, while the very fact 
that they are mentioned together shows that these kings 
were close neighbours. Their defeat by the PratiliSra- 
Gnrjara king Vatsaraja had evidently been obtained 
before Gopala, the founder of the Psla dynasty of Bengal, 


1 1906, pp. 163-i. 

2 See pp. 86-87. 
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conHoli(lat.(5(l GawK Vai\ga and Magadha info <>n(^ fj^isat 
etnpirn. 

The IMJntamhgitpi offi'ra clear proof thati no far wotd 

as in KaRhmir also in thiMiij^hlh and nintii 
nsj tttanmKiiit . ,, , 

rrfoiK U) tuiii.ia conturios of the Chrisltan ora, Gau(}a was 

in Bonitai cot,(,id(;rwl to li(i ill Hotiifal and wo must 

romomlx'r, aa Stoin olisorvcR,' that Kalhana is very 

I’oliahlo and prociso aa a guide to the sci'Tios of his narrativo. 

Thus wo road of King halitilditya who wiigsiiKl in t.ho 

early years of the eighth o-entury, that on his oxpodithm 

of Cfinquest, after vaii(|iushiag Yasnvannan of 

KSnyakulija. “his army jmaawikHl with ease to the I’lastern 

Ocean. His elophnnts, which there saw the land of 

their birth, were only with dillieulty induced hy the 

abuse of thoir impatient ilrivers to march on from the 

Kaliiig<fi country. Numberless elopliaius joined him 

from the Gaueja lands as if attracted by friendship for 

the elepliant [carrying] the oouch of I*aksm1, who was 

attached [to the king]. When his udvanood troops 

reached the Eastern Ocean, it seemed as if the trunks 

of the hosts of his war-elcplmnts grasped in the waves 

the hair of the Ocean.” ‘ Here we tlnd that Gauijia 

was near the Eastern Ocean in the neighbourhood of 

the KalMga country, so tliat it -was no doubt Bengal. 

In the same chapter, Kalhana also speaks of the 

assassination of the Gau4a King wlio had sougiit refuge 

in Kashmir and of the wonderful bravery shown by 

that King’s followers.® Again we arc told that 

LalitSditya’s grandson, Jayftphla who reigned in the 

last. half of the eighth oentui’y, while travelling incognito 

“entered the city of Faunilravardhana, subject to the 
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Kings of Gauda and [at that time] protected by a 
prince called Jayanta,”* and further that dayaphja 
married tlie daughter of Jayanta and showed there 
his valour by defeating oven without preparation, the 
five Gauda chiefs, and by making his father-in law 
their sovereign.”® Here tlie fact that the Gau4aa 
were ruling at Paundravardhana shows that tlie Gatitja 
country was there in Bengal. Whether these events 
are to be regarded as based upon actual historical facts, 
or as creations of the poet’s fancy, there can b.> no doubt 
that there was some historical tradition behind it and 
it is clear that there wore some relations between Kashmir 
and Gauda in the eighth and ninth centuries and that this 
Gauda w'as in Bengal. 

Coming to the seventh century we have the 
evidence of Earqacarita wherein we find that 
la tiia 7th Century Hsjyavardliaua of Thaneswar wliioh Mr. 
^Ta“i8 Be5“ considers to he identical with the 

Gaudti country, was killed by tlie Gauda- 
king (OauffddhipaY Sashka, who, Yuan Ohwang tells 
us, was the ruler of Karpasuvariiia in Bengal.* There 
can therefore he no room for doubting that in the 
seventh, century A. C. Gauda was a part of Bengal. 

That Gauda meant Bengal in the siirth century 
also is proved to a certainty by the Haraha inscription 
In the 6th Century 0^ tho reigu of the MaukhaH King 
^yfa a ute'Te I^uavarman of 664 A. 0. (Viki-amasaipvat 
• n the.sea Stating that this Sovereign made “the 

Gaudas living on the seashore, in future to remain within 

1 JiiS., IV. 421. 

2 l»<a.,IV.46,B, 

3 i narifumu: rrmirnm vi , i. o. 

Vidya^ffi^rfv‘» f. 161, 

4 Watters I, ;p. 848 ; Beal, p, 210, 
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theit proper realm.”! The Gau4as oti the sea-coast 
could certainly not have lived near the hills in the 
Gonda district. 

VarShamihira who lived about the same time as 
King Isanavarraan, — that is, the first half of the sixth 
century after Christ” — in his Bvhat 
OSttOoatu^) hitd, also places Gau(}a in the immediate 
n^rrra.Vn'd'ra neighbourhood of I’auiKlra in tht» eastern 
»ndtjtkal» region,® and Vaiiga and Kaliftga in the 

south-east He thus gives a correct position for 
Gauda and Vafiga, and the Taueshar of Mr. Jackson is 
not Gauda but Gutja, which again, is only the second 
half of the name of a country the full doHiji nation of 
which according to VarShamihira" was P u 4 «, 

as may be seen from the way in w'hioh Bhatt^t- 
pala reads the passage in his celebrated commentary 
on the Srhatsa^hitH ; ' the error of dividing the single 
name into two is most probably not of Albiruni who 
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was well acquainted with the commentary,' but of 
the Translator. 

The same location of Qaudn i.s also assigned in the 
work of Parasara (one of tlie very early Indian astrono- 
"'ho enumerates the countritw in the 
*he order Utkala, Puijdm, Karvata, 
a n d tj (J r a Saniatata, Ucjra, and Gaudaka." Certainly this 
indicates clearly, without any doubt, that with the 
guidance of Parasara we have to look for Qaiujaka 
in the same, legion as Po^iclra, Samatata, and Udra, that 
is, in Bengal and not iti the Oonda district. We must also 
here note carefully what Kern points out with regard to 
Parasara’s work : “Interesting for the geography of India 
is an entire chapter which VaiShanuliira only changing 
the form, but leaving the matter almost intact, has given 
in the llith chapter of Brihat Sanduta ; therefore wo have 
to consider that chapter as rcnilly representing the 
geography of Parasara tantra or perhap.s yet more ancient 
works.”" ParAsara's exact date cannot he ascertained but as 
he places the Yavanas,— Greeks— in south-western India, 
he probably belongs to the period about the beginning of 
the Christian era to which period Kern assigns Oarga, 
another ancient astronomer of the same typo as 
Parteira. 

In the fourth century before Christ we meet witli a 
mention of Gau(}a in %\\<d At-tha&Mra oi Kuutilya who 
describes a variety of silver called “Qaudika which is the 
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product of n country known as Gaucla.”* The ancient com- 
K « u ^ i 1 y a men tar V of lihattasvSmin horn explains that 

8peak« of Iho * » •« r* 

silver of 0 a u <i a GauHkatti was the silver from 

which must IV'^o 

been Bengal Kaiiifii’ilpa ( Kanmrupajam).'^ Hero his 
geography is a little faulty like that of Ynsodliara who 
calls the Gaufjias, as we have seen lurforo, a Frfteya people 
living in KSmarripa, Evidently tr> comineriUtors living 
in the far south or west, the disiance between Bengal 
and Ktoardpa which are contiguous countries, was 
immaterial, especially ^is the bounduries varied quite 
often with the advent of every ambitious 
The commentators prove at least tlie fact that according 
to Indian tradition, Gavuja was in the East and not 
in the region near Thaneawar or Gonda. We may 
also observe that Kautilya's name for KHinaiilpa is 
Td^m-LatiUhja^^ or ‘the Trans-Lauhibya country^ — 
tlie country on the otlier side of the Brahmaputra* 
Evidently therefore Kautilya's Gauda was not Kftmaripa, 
but must have been the same as the Guuchi. of FarSlara 
who was not much removed from him in date. 

It must now be amply clear that the country that 
was known as Gauda in ancient timeSi was a piirt 
of Bengal and it seenn more than probable that it is in 
Bengal also that we have to locale the 
Gwiidapupa of Pilpni^ who says that 
Ganta^nBwi^i whcli thc wonls Ap}4i$ aufl Gumlm stand 
before the Word pura so as k) form the 
words Ari^tap urn., and Gaud qiura, the acute jiccent is ptaecci 

t n mw I 

p. Sil. S^uitu SiMiri, K^.** 
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on the fina/l syllabi' of the first member. Th»' only pnm or 
city bc:vMustthe namf of Gauda at any iiin<i was situated in 
Beni' 1 1 No city of th(' 8am(' name occurs in the Gonda 
district or anywhere else in India. 

The only pnssa^ni that shows the existence of a Gamja 
country in the Gotida district fe found in a verse that 
occurs in the list of king’s ot IksvSku 
ji ' fniaily in the MaUpa^ Kunmt and 
li. n'mc FimTinaa PuvSijias, as pointed out l>y Cuniiiiif'liam''', 
where ^rSrastt is said to have been founded 
by SrSvasta of that dynasty in the Gauda-defe. 'Du* corres- 
ponding passage in the other Puraijas, ft)r example, 

Vi^m, Bh^gavata etc., speaks of the foundation of SrSvastt 
by king iSiSvasta hut does not mention the Gaiida-des'a. 
This Oauda therefore mnst have been merely a San- 
scritization by some writers of the local name Go»r/a and 
hence it is no wonder tliat it was very rarely used in 
literature. It is nowhere found in any record of 
historical importance whether literary or 
flisa in Literatura epigraphioal, it is only an unimportant local 

or iMotiption ■ „ j • . .. .. . 

name Sansontized m imitation of the 
Qauda par excellence in Bengal. It is remarkable that in 
Buddhist literature where Srftvastl and the country around 
is frequently referred to, Qmda is nowhere mentioned, 
Tlio Gauda of Kautilya and early geographical works and 
pf inscriptions was no doubt, in Bengal ; it acquired a 
great political importance since the later Gupta times, 
and even before that, formed a well-known province of 
Eastern India. There is every reason to lielieve that the 
G a u d a p u r a of Pfeini was the capital of this Gau<la 
0 lutry, 

12. 80. y»?g*T«st otjtttlon. Wiii (wiraso Um ten qtiotod by 
Mr* BoO. IW. 412, 
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In culture the Gaiujas had won a distinct position 
for themselves in early times and created an independent 
style of poetic composition — the Gau^i-riti, 
and it is pasitively certain that Qau(Ja here 
refers to Bengal and not the Gonda district. 
We have already seen BjTpl)>'atta speak 
of Sa«Mka, the king of Bengal (Karnasuvarija of Yuan 
Oh wan g) as Gm^adhipn. When the same author in one 
of the introductory verses ' to his llar^aoanta speaks 
of the fondness for a display of sonorous words 
dmhbara) as the characteristic of the people of Gau4ft* 
he cannot mean by the word any other coifntry than 
Bengal. Dandin, the author of the KUvj/UdarSa, who also is 
generally supposed to have flourished about the same 
time as Bspa, i.e., the Seventh century after Olirist, 
expatiates at some length on the diHerences of tno two 
styles of Vidarhha and Qau4a and besides, speaks of them 
as the Southern (DkksinStya) and the Eastern (Paurastya) 
styles. “ This characterisation of the Gm(fi jwi the 

Pmrmtya or the Eastern style shows that the Gau(}a of 
Dfindin must have been in Eastern India and .without 
doubt, Bengal, in as much as find his contemporary, 
Bftua, placing Gauda in. Bengal. 

A comparison with the N&iyaMra of Bharata 
and the K&vyamtmMisd of UsjaSekhara leaveS) more- 
over,^ no room for doubt that QattH-rUi was the style 
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of Bengal, Thus the Nd4yaMstra which is much earlier 
than KdvyddarSa, mentions four styles (pravrtfU ', — 
ATantl, PaflcSla-madhyamS, DSksijjatyS and Ocjra- 
MSgadhl,' of which the last two correspond to the 
Vaidarbhl and Gaucjl styles of T)aij(lin * and it is 
apparent that what Bharata calls Chjra-Mlgadlit 
or the style [of Orissa-Magadha is called Gau4l 
or PaurastyS by Daijdin, and Bharata expis ssly tells ns 
that his Odra-Mhgadht flourished in Bengal, Orissa, Maga- 
dha, Pj%jyotisa, TSmralipta and the adjoining countries". 
That this Odra-M%adht is identical with OaiK.ll is 
made ole«tt by KAjedekhara who shows the coiuieclion 
between the earlier and the later ways of enumeralioii ; 
he says that in the countries At\ga, Vahga, Suhina, Btah- 
ma, Pon4ra, etc* the Odra-Migadfd l^rmi'tU and the 
0«v4dyd BUi were prevalent and he cites in this, connec- 
tion a verse describing the Gauda ladies {OdidMya/iitHH)* 
There can, therefore be no doubt that the G a u 4 1 r 1 1 i 
of the rhetoricians refers to Bengal. 
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The country of P»unid;ra '8 not menlioucd by Vfttsyayana, 
but is once referrwi to by tiie Coniiuentarv to illustrate 
the sport of Kadmiba-ytiddha in u hicli, it is 
p a u n ^ r a j (,(■ i)a,i]a of Kiidamba- 

flower, the Paiujjlras used slicks and stones . MithilS 
is similarly mentioned by the comiuenlator in connection 
with a local sport”. 

The only other place that Vatsyilyaim mentions in 
Eastern India is Patiilipu Ira at the lequost of the cout' 
tesans of which (Uty, baltaka composed his 
monograph on the section of tlie Kftma^ftstra 
dealing witiV them Beside this, Yasodhiira, the Com- 
mentator, considers PA,taliputra to be implied by the 
term Nagtira in two passages of VStsySyana, it 
being perhaps, in his opinion, the ‘n a g a r a' par 
excellence : thus he explains the word NSgarikyah 
in a passage by JPRfaliimtnkyah\ and NdgavaMh in 
another, by P?ifali}mlraMh‘. Yafodhara has not 
stated on what authority, or from what considerations, 
Nftgsr ft i« lie *'hi8 explanation, but Imr- 

not psMpiiun jjjp jjj mind his poor knowledge of the geo- 
graphy of Eastern India, as we have seen before, this 
identification is not worthy of any serious oonsideraMon. 
We can, therefore, have no hesitation in rejecting hhi 
identification as a mere haphami-d guess. Besides, the 
very fact that VatsySyaua mentions Fataliputm expressly 
when speaking of Battnlui, precludes the supjmition that 
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he should use another word wlion apoakia^: of the same 
place in a different part of the same book. Wts shall 
presently discuss the qu<‘stion of the location of 
VStsyltyana^s Nagara, 

Another country which was apparently in the Ptfteya 
division is G o n a r d a, implied in the name Qonardtya of 
Gonarda in predccessors of VMsyUyana*. It 

Eastern India doubtful, as WO havc already pointed out‘% 

whether this Gonardtya is the same as the grammarian 
Gonardlya and Kielhoru is most probably right in 
holding that the latter cannot lie the satne person as 
Patafijali, the author of the MahAbhfisya'b TIh^ country 
of Gonarda is located by some Indian scholars in Kashmir, 
and by others in Oudh^ The first view has its origin pro* 
bably in a fancied connection with the Kashmir kings 
called Qommda\ or rather Gomrda, as they are more 
correctly styled by Kalhana^ There is no reason to think 
that Gonarda was the Punjab as Mr. N. L. Doy does, 
because it was conquered by Gonarda of Kashmir\ All 
that we can say with certainty about the location of 
Gonarda is that it is a country in the liastern Division of 
India, The K&^iki-vrtti gives the example ^(mardfga 
in illustration of the rule of Ph^nii^i according to which 
the suffix *eha^ is aded to names of Pr^cya countries 
whose first vowel is or Again, the 

1 See ante, p» Slf, 
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mentious Gonarda as a country in the Prileya or h!aust- 
am division along with PrSgjyotisa, Pinylra, Videha, 
Tamralipta, Magadha etc*. . The same statement is also 
found in the Bmhnmdapurma *. Varftharnihira^ Imw- 
ever, places (Jonarda in the south'^ but the location in 
'Eastern India seems to be the (‘-orrect om^as li is sJipporJe:! 
by the EdiiMvrtU, runl its situation near Ayodhya would 
tally witli this view. 

Southern India is designated by VteyHyana both as 
DahHfiapatha as well as IMk^indtya^ and in sonu^ cases, 
he speaks in general of the DAksiiiiltyaH 

Ua kij I n apailui \ 

or Or the people or the wotith, whde in 

—tho S')ti(horn .DIviHiou ,, i * 

other passages he numtions soirn*! (d 

the individual provinom making up the .soutlKU’ii rugiou. 
With rogjird. to the area comprised in the Soutliwn Divi- 
sion, the Commentator explains that the coim(.r.Y to the 
south of tlui river Narmadil or Nerlmclda \va,s eallticl 
'DakfitiapaVia'- ; this agrees well with tlie limit fix(sd 
by Mjasfikhata in his KavyamimAvpsQ where w(\ are told 
that DaksipSpatlui li(\s to the south of the city of MAhig- 
mati", that is, MAndhftta on the Nerbudda" j 
Bhiirata in his m^yakUtm which belongs to al)out the 
same period as Kamamtrit' also ijives n doliiiition of 
Daksipapatha which virtually agrees with the abov(! ; ho 
says that Dak^ipflpatha is the area containing the moun- 
tains Mahendra, Malaya, Saliya etc, and besides, that the 
DalmiXitya or the southern style (ptmrfH) is found 
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in vogue in all the countries between the Vindhyas and 
the Southern Sea\ 

Datsiiaapatlia is mentioned by VatsySyana in con* 
nection with the custom of marriage with the daugliter 
of the maternal uncle in that region^ 
as DSksiijMvas are rcfened to four 

noted by V. times. One peculiar custom of the South 
is referred to by him as consisting of something like 
circumcision h VStsySyana refers to ilie peculiar way 
in which the DEksii^tyas dress their fingernails as 
distinguished from the Gaudas^ while the Mahft,ri.strakas, 
he assures .ns, follow a middle coursed The T)ak§ii?fltyaB, 
says VStsySyana, are also characterised hy a fondness 
for delivering artistic strokes at ladies in their amorous 
sports as an expression of strong passion®. This 
was a local custom with them and Vstsyiiyana gives 
several examples from the court life of the South, The 
women of the South, says he, hear on their bodies 
marks of these strokes® which i^ometimes were so 
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violent as to deprive them of their lives. It was by 
just such a stroke — the K a r t a r I imparted on the head 
— that Kuutala Sstakarm SstavShana killed his 
chief queen, Malayavntl,' the Chola king killed the 
courtesan, Citraseni, by a similar stroke on the chest, 
called Kil5 in the technical language of the KUtitMiitm*, 
and a stroke, the V i d d h 5, aimed at the forehead of 
a dancing girl by Naradeva, who, as the Commentary 
informs us, was Chief of the Psudya king’s forces, made 
her lose an eye.® Besides, he refers to an evil pructicc of 
the BaksipStyns*. 

Besides the general mention of the people of the 
Deccan, Vatsyayana delineates some peculiarities in the 
n r a T 1 4 a and character of the women of 1) r a v i tii a ( T rdt?* 
V a n a V « « I y Tanavasi ( Vdmvtinki/ahy . 

YaMhara, whose ignorance of the geography of the 
East, as we hf^ve seen, was quite lamentable, shows an 
accurate knowledge of the location of the countries of the 
South. Thus he says, the Dravida Vi^aya was to the 
south of the Kanj.ata country' (Kanara of modern 
days ) and the he says, was to the east 

of the province of Kohkaua'. In connection with 
this mention of VdnavM hy Vatsyayana, MabBniaho- 
padhyBya Haraprasad Sastri in his lectures on Magadhm 
Mterature has expressed the opinion that the ancient 
name, Vaijayantl, “became Vanavast about the begin* 
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niiig of the Christian era’^>, and (hence he derives 
an argumenl in favour of bis theory that Vf^tsyiljaBa is 
to be placed in the first century A. C. l.hit Wi\ find from 
inscriptions that the name Vaijayanti continued for several 
centuries of the Christian era. Thus we find Vi\iliukada- 
CutukuhlnandaSatakamii calls himself V a i j a y a^n t — 
pur a-r a, j a in an inscription on a pillar in front of the 
‘Kallesvara temple at Malavalli in the Shikarpur Taluka 
of Mysore. As Meet observes, “This king of Vaijayanti, 
that is Banawilsi in the North Kanara, district, Bombay, 
may be referred to any tinu^ in or about the first or second 
century A. In a later inscription on the same pillar 
the Kadamba king, f^ivakhada-Vamina or ^ivaskanda- 
varman calls himself the ‘lord of Vaijayanti’ and Eico has 
“marked its date as about 250 A. 1).^’’ 

VatsySyana also mentions V i d a r 1) h a or Berar 
twice in his work in connection with the abuses in the 
king’s haretu's and tlie (Commentary 
Viaaibiiu explains that the country to the south of 
g7\^iuifkr KalMjara was called Vidarbha®. Another 
people, the V a t s a g u 1 m a s are also 
fnentioned in the same connection as the ^Vaidarbhas 
and are to some extent characterised by similar abuses ; 
among* both these peoples, we are informed by VstsyA- 
ySna, beautiful women wore sent to the king’s liarem’*. 
This agreement is not to be wondered at, in m much 
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'^3 


aa ^ye learn, from lliljasekliara’a Kaf\f/nm^>nmma 
that V a t a a g u I m a waa a city in th(‘ Vida r- 
b h a a ami that it was a favourite haunt of tlie ^o<l of 
lc)V(d. The Commentator, YnstKlhani, says that in the 
Daksijjilpatha there were two brcthe.rs calhal V a t s a and 
Qulma, and the country where they lived was (hvsigiuUr 
ed Vatsapjulma^, Evidently he luid no personal knowledge 
of the place and his infer mfitiorii was gatln^nal from some 
such work as Ksemendra's Br^iaf JmfhdmafiJart whert^ we 
are told that Somasarm!!, a Daksiimtya llrahmin had 
two yions natned Vatsa and (iulnia^ whose nephew 
(siHter\s son] was Gut.iili.lliya, the author of (he 
the great storehouse of stories in FaisTict Prakrit. 
The same story is told also in the 
and the two brothers V a t s a and (> u I m a are also 
mentioned there ; hut in neither of these stories is there 
any record of the foundation of I he city, which, as we 
learn from Ilajasakliara, was situattnl in .Btu^ar. !By the 
time that Yasodhara wrote his Commentary, the name 
V a t B a g u 1 m a must have gone out of \m\ 

The people of the A. u d h r a country, which the 
Commentator tells us, was iu tlu^ DaksiiOLapathir, to tjhe 
^ east of the KarijM-a-Visaya^ is referred 

to Hoveml times. 'I'ho Antihra ladies are 
referred to in two passages* and Vfitsy&yana .speaks 
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of a custom by which a newly married damsel among 
the Andhras was sent to the king’s harem on the 
tentli day with some presents'. 

The MahSrSstrakas whoso country is located 
by Yasodhara between the Narmada and the Kanjiata 
„ , di8trict% are mentioned in two passages, one 

of which refers to the method of dressing 
the finger-nails of the men^ and the other gives soma 
characteristics of the ladies* who are said to have been 
fond of all the sixty-four PlinoEla arts. 

Another indirect mention of a southern countiy is 
that implied in the name of 1) a il a k y a, the li h o 3 a 
^ , king who met with extennination along 

with his whole family and kingdom Cor 
ravishing a Brahmin girl*. This is odd of those passages 
which have apparently been qnoted hy VatsySyana from 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya.' The story is related in 
the XJttarakapda of BWm&yav^'< how the flourishing 
dominions of Daijidakya were changed into the forest of 
Dandaka. The Bhoja kings ruled in tlie south not only at 
the time of Kautilya but also much earlier : they go back 
without any doubt to the age of the BrMwanns, and most 
probably, even so far back ns the Bgvedio pm iod. Thus we 
are told by a passage in the Aitareya BrMmaya that in 
the south, the kings of the Satvats were called fihojas and 
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1^5 

a passage in the Effreda^ mentions PakastliSmaii, the 
Bhoja ; besides, other passages in the llgveda jind the 
comments in the Brhaddevata on them, show clearly 
that Bhoja as ihe designation of a line of kings was 
well known in the Egvedic era«. 

A western division with general characteristics is 
not mentioned by Vatsyayana audit appears that there 
was no uniformity of character and habits 
oTn/iVir " in Wesiern Indians in the PrSoya country 
and the Daksiriiltya* Wti have already 
referred to the laud of the live rivers wilh the Indus as 
the siKth, i.e., tlie Fuujah in the north-west in connection 
with tim U (liny a division and only the coutiiries in 
the South-West now remain to he dt^alt witli, Vfitsyayana 
mentions the ladies oC MUiava and 
iitlnVi A V a n 1 the former being properly the 
Eastern or P t r v a-M a 1 v a wit h its 
capital at Vidiii, and the latter, Western or Apara- 
M Hi a V a with its cafutal at Ujjayini as the Oomtnentary 
correctly points out*. Avantt and Milava are also sepa- 
rfitely mentioned in Bhamta*a NdIj/MBtm where we are 
told that the p^^ple of Avant?, Hoiilstra, Malava etc. 
have the same style as Avant!*'. Another name for 
eastern Malava was A k a r a as we find from Brhat- 
which mentions Akara among the countries 
in the South 'West** as also from several inscriptions 
of the SitavHhanas where we find Akara and Avattit 
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mentioned side by side". These inscriptions and also coins 
go to show that tlie two MSlavas were by the first 
century A.D. included in the empire o£ the &ta- 
vShanas®, but with the disruption of that empire, 
they must have again become independent, as their 
separate treatment by Vstsyilyana shows. 

The A b h 1 r a s arc mentioned prominently. The 
Ibhlra ladies are said to be the same in their likes and 
dislikes witi\ the ladies of MSlava'', and 

TIio A b h 1 r a B . , * 

the love intrigues of the ladies in the 
harems of Abtilra kings arc also referred to. Tit tliis 
connection we arc told t hat the Abhtra harem was defend- 
ed by guards who bore the designation of JQatriijas\ 
showing tliat tlie Abliiras themselves had not yet acquired 
the status of Ksatriyas and it seems that these latter 
were employed as guardians of the royal seraglio, in 
consideration of the lesser chance of their oommunieation 
with the ladies than of warders taken from their own clan. 
An Abhira KottarSja or king of Kotta, which, the 
Commentator informs ns, was a place in GurjarSta (modern 
Gujrat) is mentioned as an illustration of the dangers 
to kings in entering the houses of others on love intrigues. 
The Commentary gives the detail that this Ahhtra king 
had entered the house of Srejithl Vasumilra to meet hus 
wife, and there he was assassinated by a vvaslierman 

employed by the king's brother who had a claim to 

the throne'. 
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S a u r a s t r a k a s, or the people of SunTbska, that 
is, the peninsula of Kathiawar, are mentioned in connec- 
tion with the pralice of the city as W(h as the 
or’^icftthiftwar* couiitry women among them, of living in 
the royal harem either individually or in 
a body for sporting with the king'. Lilta or Northern 
Kathiawar is referred to twice,— -some 
CTit kadjumr''’ characteristics of the ladies of Lfthi. being 
given in one passage" and those of the 
men in another''. 

The people of A p a r a n t a fare referred to several 
times; in one passage the Aparftnta ladies are said to 
resemble those of Lsfe*, and another refers 
thoWoVuirn to an immoral custom prevalent among the 
ApariSnta people that they sent their own 
handsome wives to kings and high officers in order to 
win their favour’, A third passage states that in 
xiparanta, the king’s harem was not so strictly guarded as 
in other parts of India*. As regards the location of 
the province, the Commentary says that the Aparanta 
country was situated near the Western Sea . It fe now 
generally considered to be “Northern Koiikan with a 
capital at Surparnka (now Sop8ra)”' but very often 
the name appears to have been applied 10 designate a 
nauch wider region from Malabar to Sindh. Kalidfisn, for 
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example, appears to have used the word in its literal senst» 
of ‘ the land on the western boundary line’” 

K S 1 i d fl S ii ’ri , 

Aparsui a Or the “ westem marches mciuamg the 

iiioIude« the entire ... „ i « i ^^••11 

coast from eiitire-coast line from Malabar to Sindh, 

Makbnr to Sindh _ 1 t¥ 1 11 d i 

He makes Raghu cross the oahya range or 
the Western Ghats between the two peaks Malaya and 
Hardura’ which are no doubt Dodahetta in the Nilgiri 
District and the Anaimalai hills of which the highest 
is the Anaimudi peak ; here is in fact the well-known 
Palghat gap which forms the only wide opening through 
the Western Ghats in these regions and through which 
the Railway line crosses the Ghats. Next, w© are told 
that Raghn’s immense army, bent upon conciuering the 
Apar^nta country, filled Uf), as it w(‘re^ the narrow strip 
of land between the Ghats and the Sea, and the very 
next verse takes us to Kerala characterised by its noble 
palms* and extending, in its widest signification, as 
far north as Kangarote river near Goa in North 
Kanara^ Immedktely after this, the poet speaks of 
the date palms* which fiourish most in the north, 
especially in the dry, arid regions of Sindh and in the 
verse following, he again speaks of the sea paying tribute 
to Raghu through the kings of Aparanta^ Ajiparently 
therefore the whole western coast from Kerala up to 
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Smclli was iiududed in Killid#isa^B Aixwlnta. Sir 11. Q, 
Bhaiularkai* was the first to identify AparUmta with tlie 
western coast^ : he says, **Apanlnta must be the wiwtortt 
coast below Saliyfldri ; for, Kiliidtoi. represents 

Ragbii, ill the fourth canto of the llai^huvaiiisa in kite 
crossed the Sabya to conquer that country, ami to liiwe 
by means of his inmionse army made the sea appear 
"'as if it touched the; Saliya mountain.’*^ Dr. ‘Bliago vaiilal 
Indraji following him, says, ‘‘It corresponds wiili modem 
Konkana, the district exionding from Gokarjom, in the 
Karwar collectorate to the Dannln Qafigi, the frontier 
river of Gnjrat, or perhaps even further north to tlie 
Tapid’'"^ Ho quotes in support of liis alatmimnt a 
passage from Commentary to ilui Kamasuj,ra and a 
passagt3 in the Malul!»hii.rata, where it is assorted that 
Arjuna visited all the holy places in A:pariluta itp t^i 
Prabhilsa in KilthiawHr, Dr. <■}. Bilhlor in a note also 
accorded his agreemcmt with this view.^ Fimdit, Indtaji 
also observes® on the aiithority of tlic quo’ted 

by Malliuatha t.hat Sdrparaka or Sopftril was the capital 
of Apaiunta. Dr. .Burgess also agrees with this view.** 

On the evidence offered by the Aparilute coins; 
how'ovcG Otmeral (7unniugliam shows Afm- 
^-how tlmfc rantii to extend fartlior north jind jiIho to 
txten^Uut inchido territories considerably inland, I’hus 
to Sinai. Cunningham observes, “A pnlntika is placed 
by VarShamihira in the western division of India 
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along with Sindhu-Sauvlra and Faficanada, or Sindh 
and the Pniijah.”’ Ho further nrguos, “The eniiis 
of the Apanlntikas, bearing tho inHcription Aparatma 
Mahamjasa, were found chiefly in llajjiutana about 
Nimach and Ajmer, by Colonel Slacy, while my own 
speciraenfs have been obtained in north llajputana and 
Mathura. Eor these reasons I conclude tliat tho country 
known as Apariintika or “West Land,” was actually in 
the west of India, and that it did not extend geographi- 
cally to the south of tho Narbada, Politically Sopara 
and other places to the south of that river may have 
been included.” But this is not tho view of Kalidasa as 
we have shown above. Yet, at tho same time, it has to 
be admitted that Cunningham’s argument has ranch force. 
Fleet also points out that “One of the Asoka edicts classes 
the Yavanas, Kambojaa and Gandlulrns as AparSnla,” and 
thinks that Aparanta includes “tlio Konkan, with also 
Northern Gujrat, Kathiawad, Outcli and Sindh.”" But 
as we have shown above, Kalidasa tokos it furtlu-r south 
and includes the whole of the Malabar coast in it. It is. 
difficult to say what region exactly is meant by 
Vatsyayana but wo can form a guess from the context in 
which it occurs. In the group of $>utras where Aparanta 
occurs, Vatsyayana is illustrating a local custom 
{Detoprmrtti), and all the people that he mentions belong 
to south-western India ; thus they occur in tho order— 
Andhrm (whoso dominions had before tho da-ya of 
Vatsyayana extended to the western coast and Malava), 
the Vatsagulmas and the Vidarbhas, (both of whom 
belong to Berar), the lastly the Saurd^frakas. 

Aparanta of Vatsyayana appears therefore to be tho western 
coast including the Konkan and extending to the south 
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of Kaihiawar. £t did not include Saurilafcra, nor Sindh in 
as much as the Smmlkfwas are raoiitioiied separately* 
These latter are only oiico mentiotKMl in con* 
Sam d h a v a b w\th f>hi\ lovo airairs o£ the Indies in the 

kiiig*s harem, i The Commentary inforinB m that the Sain* 
dhava people dwelt in tlu? I'lnd to thcywest of the Indus/** 
The quest ion now nunaios for us to dettuauiue tlio 
position of Nagara referiH'd to in Viltisyiyanids M&fU-rh 
kt/ah and Niigm^akah, 1,lie Coraimmtary ia 
oityjnpni^m certainly right in holding that they are 
jiupur sui(5 proper names referring to a particular plwie 
and are not used in the literal sense of The woiuwi or men 
of a city’ in general, and this will bo oviclent from the 
context in which they occur* In neither of the cases is there 
mj contrast between the town and the village, lloth the 
words arc used in connection with other proper names, 
the former in the order — Amllrya>h<t 
Naganhyah^ i)Mv!4yuh^ Vmmmikyith etc., and the 
kttfCr in the order JlMcohatrikdk, Wdgarak^h^, 

In the second case it is found that the names are those of 
well-known towns, Ahicchatra, the capital of the North 
Paficllla and Ssketa or Ayodhyi, and the conolusi^n 
becomes irresistihlo that Nagara is also th© name of a 
particular town, and as we have men that ‘VittsySyaiia is 
more familiar with WeHtani India than with the other 
parts of the country, we are led to expect NagBm in this 
region* We find here The great ancient city of Nagara"* 
tljo ruiria of which now lie scattered over an arha of 
nearly four square miles in extent in the territory ol tlm 
MaharijA of .ley pore, 25 miles to the south^outlrcMt of 
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Toak and 46 miks to tlia north-north-t^'wt of 
Mr. Oiirlleyle who inado nn Hrtduuoltif'ical suvvoy oi th<j 
place, pieked up Iiere sovoral (iKnisaniis of very iaicionr, 
types of coins, many of tlto puiieli-marked variety and 
many bearin}» the l(!"(nid Jam .Udiardua in Brfthmt 
characters.^ The city is not very far from Malvva and 
we think tiie doinooratic coindf>5(en<i speakinjf of the 
“Triumph of the MSlava people” refers to the colehraied 
Mslara-gaiw. vrho are known to have insfitufod Hit' era 
now called the 8amvat“ 'I’here is aiiotlmr nnciout city 
Mffm or Tambalmtl Nagari (about el(«ven miles north 
of Oliitore) which 1ms been idontiiied with the Madhya- 
mikiS of Piitiiijali*; this city iniglitalse e'.Jiiin identity 
with Vatsyuyana’s Nagam, hut [ think tiie former is 
the more probable one, as tlio latttir vv.is evidently called 
Miajhcmiiki) or lfadhgamiM‘ about the beginning of 

the Ohristian era, and probably also ti few centuries 
later. P^jni appears to have known Mgam. as the 
psniriiknew Particular city as it appears in 

Sroup knUrydtli referred to 
in one of his Siitras*. The JOUikd 
commentary enumerates fifteen names as belonging to 
this class. That the word Nugam in this list is 
older than the KMika and is a proper 
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<!p> e<t., p, Sol 

6 I PJoittl, ir. 2, 98, Pwt D.K. Bhaudarte who firnt drew 
attenHon to thia »ara, eaye la the Miin AntijiMrv, 1911, p. 84. tootaote 45, “ N»ga» 
«e,% il»|M,oIatown, w4» known to the aatborol KMIM.” He oolwidote %»riW 
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name, appears from wliat tlie KasikS says in 
connection with another »ufm of FSpini (IV. 2, 
128); it states that Nagara is rotid in tlu! KaUryadi 
group as the designation of a parllcular city as it occurs 
in company with other such narut'S tlmro.* From a 
city called Nagara also the Niigari alphalnd might have 
derived its name. The existence of a oily called Nagara 
therefore ctinnot bo riucstioncri. There is, Itowevor, no 
justification for bedding that tht» Nagam we have rt'fej-rftd 
to w)is the city wluircs VritsySytuia composed his work, it 
being (»nly on© of the many places that ho has mantionod 
in illustraliag his aSfjvM; tha utmost that wo can say is 
that from the uncompKmiisirig and straightforward 
wanner in which ho has exposed the evils practised by 
the king’s officials and queens, ho must have bolongtal Ut 
a Gfatfa^rSjga or a doraoeratic governmfmt like tho city of 
tlie Malavas described above. This is also apparent from 
the importance he attaches to tho assembly of cilisHUis 
{mgarikmimtiMja) alluded to before. 

It is hojrelc'ss to attempt to decide definitely which 
part of India Vfttsyflyana belonged to. Some 
<u<i Mt^toifonc“o (including MahamtvhopSdhyaya 

^iSiipSia Haraprasad fetrt) hold that Vfttsyayaim 
wrote Ins Kiimasatra at tho city of Pafnli- 
putra.but there is hardly any justification for this Imlief in 
tlio book itself. It depends mainly upon the Ooramontator’s 
identification of VatsySyana's Nagam with Pi(aliputra 
which, as we have stien, is absolutely without any founds 

I a dsrwvV OTwwsfw'flrpwt wt afiwf »iithWi!iy% 

JJ¥3TOnCT[,liS:Si«S»ii IV. i, m. rao lait i»u of l)« q»ot»tta wouM 

haw M^ar$\iah& as the wTOct lorn ol derivattra !# of tlil« 

l»rti<5ular bafc Vstaygyana haa appajwtly mk foUIowed Itfw, i^^rlwp 

la de&wiw® to popular pTaf/feltsoip The in Mooisdiae® with the Stm of f%lah 
here layi dowa that the fom Mgamk^ i$ derived tom M^0m to Ahwi of 
Xpert IcaowWge otherwise, it will he Mgmu, md fcht txaatpli 

gl.fea to illustoto this potot is Wff Boe# It ihpw thi^t Nip,!* Ilrihwiiitts 

^iye >aow^ to f 
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tion. It is remarkable that VatsySyana has fi^ot nothing 
to say of the peojple of Magadha. In his days, Magiulha 
was still a great country and not extinct like Faftcfila, 
and its capital was still the greatest city in India. There 
is, therefore, no reason why VatsySyana should not 
mention the characteristics of the people oE Magadiia, 
as he has done with regard to those of other parts of 
India. It is argued by some ( who favour the theory 
of VatsySyana being a man of FStaliputra himself), that 
he did not like to calumniate his own people hy expatiat- 
ing on their sexual abuses. But this argument cannot 
hold, inaiftnuoh as our author has not (svcrywlnwe 
enumerated mere defects or abuses, hut has not unofteu 
delineated simple and faultless customs and habits 
without the least suggestion of any evil in thorn. It 
was open to him to bring out the good points in their 
character, as he has done in the case of the men and 
women of Gauda. We cannt think of any other reason 
than personal ignorance of the country of Magadha 
and its people for this omission on the part »f Viltsyhyana. 
MM Haraprasad Sifetrt has pointed out that in the 
introduction to the SarfaoarUa, BSija who Iwlonged 
to the F&tsyd/ymia~gotra says that his ancestors dwelt 
at some place in Magadha and hence he hits argued 
that all the VStsySyanas in literature must have belonged 
to the same country*. This is a large generalisation 
which it is hard to accede to. There are Brahmins of 
the Sdy^dlgorgotra now in Bengal ; it would hardly be 
a sane conclusion to derive from this fact that all the 
Saptldyos that lived at any time in India were Bengalees, 
that the author of the ^dn4ilg(!hsutras, for example, 
bailed from Bengal. Our Vatsyfiyana was separated 
from BSnabhatta by about four oenturies, and according 

1 . Magodhan 7$ 
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to the findings of thii MnliftmahopadhySya himself, hy 
not less tliaii six. Is it not rather rash to imagine that 
they belonged to the same family located in the same 
spot for these many hundreds of years ? 

Now, wo observe that tlunigli Vatayayana poss('saoa 
more or less knowledge of all' parts of India, yet ho 
ap[)cars to have been acamainted more 
i[niiia"moTO^' thoroughly wif.h Soutli-'W'estei'u India than 
avSS^Pw'r otluu* portions. Of the country 

from Hajputaiia to the south up to the 
Konkan coast, ho speaks of alm(>.st, all tlie various 
provinces and peoples, h'or (vxample, ho speaks of 
A V a n t i and M Slav a (i.e. Kasterri and Western 

Malava), A p a r a n t a, L a t a, kS a u r S s t r a, 

V i d a r b h a, M a h ii r a s t r a, etc., be mentions 

twice the V a t s a g u 1 m a k a s of Ilerar and the 

A n d h r a s and the A b h 1 r a a are mentioned again 
and again, and he treats them with a wealth of detail 
which is not observed in his delineation of the peoples 
in other parts of India. Of the countries to th(5 North- 
West ho speaks of the people of Sindh and the Punjab 
and of some customs of the B a h 11 k a wmntry or 
Bactria. The people in the South he knows only as 
the I) a Ic H i n a t y a s rfnd their country as Daksiflia- 
p a t h a and ho once mentions the D r S v i d a s and 
only incidentally a ColarSja. The people in the Bast 
he speaks of as the P r a c y a s, “the Eastern people/’ 
though he seems to know the Q a u t) a s and makes 
a collective mention of VmgTmgakaMnga in one passage. 
He does not, as we have seen, even onctj speak of Magadha, 
nor does he notice any oharacterialics of the people of 
its capital, and of the entire country from Magadha to 
Rajputana he has very little to stiy. Once only ho 
speaks of the Madhyade^a and once each of the 
Lauras e<n as, Saketa and Ahioohatra, 
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Tin's meagre mention of the countries of tliecent.ral and 
,, easlern portions of 'Northern India n-iid ilie 

V IS t. 8 y A y a i,i n * 

protebij belonged detailed description of tin; cnistoiiis oC 

to Sou t. li ^ 

WeBU.rn Wcstorn India makes it ahuncianilv ednar 

I n cl 1 a , 

that YStsyilyena had pm’Sfmal knowledge of 
the western portion alone,.iand that his infonmiticni 
the eastern regions was dorivctd proha.hly frtun the workn 
of his predecessors like th<'. treatises on the Heeti'oii 

of the science of Broiics hy Dattaka, of .fdttaiiputra. 1'hat 
YHtsytlyana belonged to Wester n India, may also Ih'^ 
guessed from the fact that he inalu^s a large nioiihc^rof 
quotations from Apasfeimba^s as we bawc 

shown before; and it is known that the Vodic school of 
the Apastambins flourished in 'Westeirn india^ npecially 
in the land of the Andhras.® 


1 , 151 , 14 . 

'2 , jDk&rmaMm^ luteodixoUoa, p. acttid. 
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yOCIAI. LTf'i*: IN ANdlEN'l’ INTHA ; 

A8 DMlMXi'i’!']!) !N A^ATSY A YA NA’8 KAMASIFTRui 
I CASTES AND OCCUPATIONS 

Val’.syjiyfuiii in fli(( Kmiiit.vi/rii, |)n‘S(>«Ls ii In auHfiilly 
vivid Hiid picliurti ot' variou.s !iK|H‘(,!ts itf wudni 

lifo ill ftulia aiKiui .si'V(iuto(;n himdnMi yiiara ai'u. 'rh(iui>'h 
mainly (MiKiei'uod vvilh rn'olkis, yel, ii<i throws lit^lii, nii 
many an olwmiro sido of fndian socioiy, farnisliiti!; facts 
and idrciunstaiuji's iiardly availahlo fnnn any otimr 
source. From his work wo ''cr a pictnrn of nnidmii, 
Indian soointy undm- I lie o|U'riiiion of Urn I'anumimm 
JDhtmini' of the ndiifinns law lionksand while di.scussinj^ 
the ideals and I'orins of niarriai'e, Vatsyilyana ji^iviw a.s an 
inaii^ht into the aciuai life of llip youno fteoplo, their 
loves and jnalousii's, their coiirlshiji and caiuetry, lie 
depicts the gay life of the N r a ka, (heeity-hred man 
of fashion of his days —his house and gardens, his daily 
round of })leasures, his sporls and fesfivitios, his iniuiy« 
sided culture and refineinent. He furnishes a picluri' of 
the Indian homo, of the sweet, pure and devoted Indian 
wife, the mistress of the household and cmd-rollor of the 
family purse. From VatsyftyaJia also we can glean an 
account of the arts and crafts that nourished in this age of 
fine aesthetic tastes and artistic pursuits, and we see how 
the artiste', the g a i.i i k a, hy virtue of her iutcllcctuH! 
accomplishments and skill in tlm line arts, occuided a 
position of no nieuni importance in society. At tlie same 
time, wc realise that the merry life depicted in 
VStsyayana'ii work, representing, ns it does, but one side 
13 
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of tlie entire IndifiTt Hocial structure, supplements the 
picturo as obtained I'roiu the JUxiriiiaMiilnTs, and the 
ideal life, according to ViUsySyana, is one in which the 
three (‘lemenjs of dharma^ aiiha and kiima are harmoni- 
ously blended together. 

As in the and the other sacred 

literature of India, we thid, in VfttsySyana’s work, Indian 
society founded upon the rourfold classi- 
tlcation of the (mtirc people into v a r i,i a s 
Jw'Xk to'v.''’ castes, and the fourrold division of the 
life of each individual into asramas or 
stages, Tfttsyayana himself declares that the very 
existence of tie* social structure is (dT(U',t(«d by Ibe 
observance of the rules rendcreil obligslory for tins main- 
tenance of the institutions of ««'(«« and iiUmma',' and 
tliough the subject Viltsytiyana Ims to deal with, does not 
offer many occasions for expatiating upon these mat, tors, 
yet it is amply clear from Cfisual referenres in Ibe work 
tliat it was a society controlled by tlu! immUmmn syRl(‘m 
that VatsySyana was depicting. Thus when rcdf'rring 
lo the various ways in which ViUsyfiynna's bean ideal, 
the NSgaraka, was to ac(|uite l.lie wealth necessary for 
leading his life in ease and comfort, VStsySyana 
enumerates f(tui' metliods ol earning money, 
V arnrrdivi- visi., accf'ptiince of gifts (p )‘ a t i g r a h a), 
o1o“p?i"fon« conquest ( j a y a ), trade ( k r a y a ) and 
wages (nirve^ab* Of these, as the 
Commentary points <mt, pratigraka or ncccplance of gifts 
is the standard means of subsistence fora Brahmin"; 
of the six kinds of W’ork which according to Mann a 

I JilOT'j swmwiTi I MUwmHtm it, til 
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Brahmin may partake in, throe enable him to a 
living, m Maiiu points out himself, sacrificing for 
others teaeliing (adhijapmia) and the accaptatuu? 

oF gifts from pure men ( praUgmJm )' and of thewe^ threes 
again, if looked at cdosely, the last aw., ppuligmk^ Is 
evidently tiie actual means of earning mou(\y ia the case 
of sacrificing and triaehiug also, as the renuuieration olfered 
in most cases was volunta,ry. Vatsy^'iyana who was 
trying , to coiulensi^. iliese mattiu’s into as few words m 
possible in his pithy paradigms, has spoken f)f prati- 
g r a h, a only as llu^ means of acquiring a f<oriuue in 
the case of Brahmins, that hiung BvSSonlia/l!y t!m <mly 
mctliod for the purpose. 

In tlm (5ase ondu^ K s a t r iy a,s i mil a r 1 y,M’aau declares 
that the bearing ol arms is the means of sulmiHtimcc^ 
Si> that Vatsyayana''H conquest ( j a y a ) is pra-cllcally 
eipiivaleut to it. In tlnji sann:^ way, of the approved 
means of subslstin'ice prescribed for the V’ a i b y a, viss.^ 
trade, rearing of cattlii and agrioulturiy\ trade! is the 
essential element, as the produce from cattle and 
agriculture have to bo hartoreal to liriug mom,7. faustly, 
in the ciKseortlu'- ^ nd ra, we find Maim ordaitting for him 
the earnhig of a living as an artisan or craftamiuri which 

T II WTOwiqrt mi iiT^ m \ 
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is the same as (.ho n i r v o s a or workin;,' for want's 
of Vatsyayana. Tins fourfohi division of (ho ineaiis of 
earninf,' mouoy a.t!conliti^f (<■. birth, slunvs Ihat in 
Vatsyfiyana’s time, o(‘e.ii))a(ion was con(ro)lc(( liy (he 
oaste in which one wa.s horn. In connection with nnottic-r 
important maticr of life also, rh., inarriaiJtc', Vatsyayana 
speaks of the four caste.s, of hiifhcn- ami lowcw ca,Ht<',s, and 
also on the advisahili(.y of (Inc union bctaveen imni and 
women of tlie same caste ( s a v a r i.ia ) as we shall show 
in the next (3ha]>(e.r. 

Tint R rah m ai.i as hi' mi'.ntions several times a'ld cw 
veceivinff special respect. Rlessin,c;.s vonchsafcnt hy I'ood 
itriUimivna Bfahmayas arc to hi' coveted by cvcryoin?, 
aay.s Vatsyityana, as a source of loiii' life 
and renown'. The gift of a thousand, cows (<) Rrahnmiyu.s 
ia considered to bo one of ilu) highc'.st aims in life of a 
lady, even in the case of a courtesan when she ts rich, 
although in her case the gift, had to he made! through a 
third poraon, as a direct gift by a fallen woman would 
not h(3 accei»tahle to them . Even into the royal harcra 
where the ladies were guarded against intrusion by any 
male person, the Brahmmja had right of ont i y and could 
converse with them aei)aratod by a acri'err'’. With regard to 
medical preparations for recovering heilth or restoring 
vigour, VStsyayana advise.s tho use ert' those only that are 
approved of by friends and Brrihmai.ns‘, the underlying 
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idea in such roconimcndations heinff tluit the BrSlinifiivi 
was believed to b(' iniHelfisli and liouest. 

Tlio Ib'iihtnaijas as porfonniiif' vaiious I'elit^ious 
functions and as forinini» varion.s orders of monks or 
ascetics, are montionodliy Vaisyrtyiuia : for example, Um 
Srotriya and the liro imuntained constiintly in his house 
for oiTerin;^ daily Hattriflot's, are referred to sev(‘ral limes 
in the chapter on marriaf'e', and bijsid(!s, iii oth<>r places. 
Moreover, we find a mention of the Bntkiititrimii, tin* 
DtMUa or tlie man initiated <o perform a siierillce, th(! 
FmtiM or tho man who has taken a spfjcial vow, and the 
Linffiii or person wlio lik(' the iShmnifmiii. of later times, 
has adopted certain special dross and marks'^ Tins 
Commentary explains the Lifif/in as the Pai'im'ajaku— 
the wandering ascetic who hjus renomieed the world’’'. 

Vffitsyilyfina’s work amply demonstrates th(j fact 
that sacriiUdal performances still formed an important 
u t II 1. Ill 11 n i .1 11 1 element in the Brahraanical faith, in as 
Hiiorifiddn much as the sotting up of large and 

costly fire-places or A g n i - c a i t y a s is considered a 
popular form of puhlic service along with tho erection 
of temples, excavation of tanks, laying of [larks apd 
building of bridges etc.* The sacrificial performaaeas 
on a large scale ( y a j ft a ) alfordi'd one of the coimnon 
occasions on which it was permissible for ladies to go ouli 
of their inner apartments {mdakpumy te take part in 
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the public or private fostivitios. Again, (ho utility of 
religious or Hcionfciflc Ireatisos (Ahv/m) Cor ilit) iiorform- 
anco of oouerefce pracfciciil works like sacrilicos 
{yajnaa) \ is referred to by Viltayayana, and moreover, he 
adds that priests oiriciatiiig at aacrifloea (yajtnkdhj, oven 
though ignorant of grammar, were able to at))>ly at the 
sacrilicial rites {Kratm) tlie principle of A h a or drawing 
of inference which depends upon a knowh'dge of gram- 
mar». These sacrilicial festivities which tlui maidens 
went out of tneir homes to join, also alforded oppor- 
tunities, according to VStsy/iyana, to a youngman 
for choosing his partner for life and winning the love 
of the girl of his selection'*. At the sacriiUual feNtivitio.s 
again, the amorous lover sought for an opportunity of 
arranging a rotuhw/vous with his nristross with the help 
of a foiiKile go-l)otween ' . Thus wo observe that Orhya 
or household sacrifices like thos(i performed at the house- 
hold fixe of the Srotriyas, as well as the more elabomto 
Srauta rites on a largo scale, formed common occurrences . 
in the society that Vatsyayana depicts. 

Of the second caste in the social order, we find the 
Itaja playing a prominent part in society in ViiUyayjina’s 
days, but if. is evident that the Mja or king, 

1 1 1 j. n geiiiwally a K^atriya, was not iinoften 

derived from other classes like the Abhiras, and sometimes 
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perhaps he was a Brahmin. 'I'hc word h'ljalrii/a is used 
by V»ts.y5yna only once, and oven then', as the special 
designation of a clas.s of guards employed by the Abhira 
monarchs. This pas, sage tells us that th<i seraglios of the 
Abhira kings were guarded by sentries w ho boro the 
designation of . This shows a])pai'ently that 

the Abhiras themselves w'ore not Ksatriyas, bul were 
outside the fourfold olassifieation of Indian society, and 
that they emyloyed these ICsatriyas considering them to 
be more trustw'orthy in guarding the hartnii than their 
own tribesnu'B 

The Vaisyas and the S^hdras arc not expressly 
mentioned by Vatsyayana,bnt wo have seen that their caste 
Vaiiya an.i Occupations are referred to by him, and 
s'udi-ii besides, ho meution.s a number of artisans 
and craftsmen whoso occupations are in some way con- 
nected w'ith the life of luxury and ease (hat the Nftg.iraka 
led. These are the M. ft 1 a k a r n—hho maker of gar* 
lands’, the G ft n d h i k a— ‘the porrmner’, Ihe Raj a k a 
and the N 1 i i k u s u m h h a r a ii j a k a— *the dyer 
and the cleaner of clothes, the JSf ft p i t a~‘tho barlier’, 
the S a u ij d i k a— ‘the vendor of spirituous liquors’, the 
T a m b ii 1 i k a — ‘the seller of betel loaves’, the 8uvar- 
pikaorSuvarpakar a— ‘the goldsmith’, the M a- 
pi k ar a— ‘the jeweller’, the Va i k a t i k a— ‘the diamond- 
cutter’, the K u 1 ft V a—'the actor’, the Q ft y a u a— ‘the 
singer' and so on“. We may compare with these last 
the artiste spies of KautiJya having opportunities of 
esfjying the private character of citizens, vis. the actor 
(nafa), the dancer {Naritajea), the singer fOayamJ, the 
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musician (Faditkt), i-lio man who lives on his ioii^no 

( ) and tlio hard (/uw/arr/)*. Xliiiiy of the 

craftsmeai no douid, formed sei)a,rat<*. cjistos ihnd vriried 
accordaig’ to ihclr occupations hut were comiuniily iticlud- 
c'd luuhu’ the gouoral iiatuc of ^wfm. Wo have a mem 
lion of some, foiualcs ihai woih^ skilled in the arts, the 
S i 1 p a k a. r i k a— ‘ a woman practisim^ the arts', 
the N a, 1 1 or H 1 a k t y il-— a^et-ress', aud the 
K a 1 fi V i d ai d h a— *the Ikmmlo ariisiev’-, llen^ also 

we are retuiruhal of Kautilja\s ,Hin}iak^ -'*the 

women proficient in the arts', who had access ia thi^ itineu* 
a|)arimcnls of the peopl(‘.^ .He speaks the ^Upakih 
rikli als^i^ 

or the Iiighor professions^ we have a referenee to the 
astrologer ( ”1) a i v a j n a )" ami the [diyHicdan ( V a 
d y a )\ There is no indication in Viltsysky^iua^s work 
to show whether they formed separate enisles. The 
Faklyu prol)al)ly occupied a respectable pewition, in as 
much as in two passagess in the Kmnmuim^ Ins is memtionad 
with the MalulmHiraas an intliumlial {Kn‘son and in 
another passage, the Vaidya is coiisiderod to bo a person 
whose favour is w'orth acquiring l)y a courit^HafH The 
literature used by the Vaidya, that is the science of 
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mdeicine is called V a i d y a k a by Vstsytlyana and the 
A^juneda, or the ‘science of life’ is also inentioiiod along 
with the- Veda and the VidyUantras, i.e. works on 
various branches of science*. 

VstsySyana mentions a number of government 
officials, but there is nothing to indicate their caste. Their 
position in society, however, appears to .sugge.st that 
they must have belonged to the higher casft'.s, but 
they need not necessarily liavo belonged to the Bialnnin 
or the Ksatriya castes. We find that the K il h t r i y a 
or governor appointed by the emperor Candragupta 
Maurya, in Western India, was th(» Vnisiya I’nayagupta 
and the man holding the same po.siti«n in Aifoka's time 
was the Yavana Tu.^l-pa, wliile Budradaman’s governor 
was the Pahlava Suvis'ftkha", of foreign axtraotion no 
doubt, but thoroughly Indianised. 

In the first place, the Mahftmatrais men* 
tioned many times in the book, side by side with the 
king, as of a very high position in society. VabsyiSyatm, 
when writing his w'ork, had in mind as his prospootivo 
readers the daughters of kings and Mahamiltrns who were 
likely to profit by his book, because in, the first placti, as 
he observes, among females it was specially they who 
received a liberal education — had their inttdlect sharptuiod 
by a study of the literature on a subject On 

festive occasions near the house of the MShamStra, a 
lover would try to meet and win over the lady he 
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loved'. A person who \v:is in ilio send Ixiokflof Iho Mtiha- 
matra wns considered a desirable lover by the h<dara>i\ 
The favour of tho Mahaniiltriw was Hon^bt to Iki won by 
men in some parts of India in ways that were far from 
honorable, and eertiiiuly not sanctioned by ctKles of 
morality®. 'Vatsyayana advises tlie Maliamfitma never 
to enter another’s bouse ou any amorous expedition, 
because other people would Imitate the conduct of preat 
men like tlunnselvea, and ho add.s that just as the sun, 
high' up in the sky, is watched hy all piiople in his journey 
across the heavens, similarly the movenumts of tho Mahtl- 
matras are keenly watched hy men ; therefore they 
should not do anything that was unworthy or dishonour- 
able . Vatsyayana also speaks of persons that were 
harassed by the MahamStras' and" he. speaks in similar 
terms of the K, a j a v a 1 1 a h h a or the favourite of 
the king” who was marked gemuailly by violent and 
sinister'eondaot. The Mahatnatra of VSIsytlyana nppears 
to be, as in the Arthatiastra of Kautilya’, a designation 
for high government oflioials iti gimeral, including 
provincial governors, as in Asoka’s edicts, besides 
the Mahamatra, Vatsyayana also mentions the 
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Mantrin on whose shoulders rested the heayy 
burden of state,’ as a person who should never have 
anything to do with filthy practices. This Matitrin, 
the pillar of the statf', seems to be the Prime-nun istor and 
superior to the M’ahamatras, or ho may bo a member of 
the Manlri-pani/'ad of Kautilya.* Of tho superior 
officers, VStsySyana also speaks of the I) li a r m a s t h as 
or D h a r m 5 d h i k a r a 131 a s t h a s, the di.speusets 
of law and justice* and four of the A d h y a k 9 a s 
01 superintendents in charge of the tlepartiineiits of state, 
beside the U 1 1 a r a d h y a k s a or a superior officer 
in generel.'’ Tliese adhyah^as or deparlmwital super- 
inteiulonts mentioned by VstsySyana, are only such as 
come in contact with women in the ordinary course of 
their duties and hpe thus opportunities, as ViStsyiyana 
avers, of winning their love without much risk to them- 
selves. Such an officer is tlie G a v S d h y a k § a who 
had access to cowhordesses." The 8 Q t r 5 d h y a k s a, 
the Superintendent of spinning and weaving, had dealings 
with widows, helpless women (ind feipale mendicants '' 
who spun yarn for the Government and brought it to 
him for^^his approval and also for their wages ; Kau^ilya 
gives a fuller list of such women— -“Widows, cripple 
women, mendicant or ascetic "women (pr(ivrajit&), women 
compelled to work in default of paying fines {daipfa- 
pratiharint), mothers of prostitutes, old women-servants 
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of tho and prostitutes (dmtdmi) wh«:s have ceased 
to attend temples on servi(H% shiiU ho employed to eut 
wool, fibre, cotton, panicle (ffda), hemp and tlax/^^ The 
P a n y 4 (1 h y a k s a - tho Superintemhmt of nn^rchaii- 
dise— the sarnie as the Vm).;f(idhiiak§a of Kfiutllya, has 
dealiii^t^s with women in the course of puretiase and 
sale of various articl(‘s\ Put he says that honest 
women also often earn a livirye; for themselves hy 
spinnings : *‘Those women wiio do not stir (mt of their 
houses {imi^kminyah), those whose husbands ma^ f^oim 
abroad^ and tliose who are cripple or iijfirls, may when 
obliged to work for subsist^nn^e, bo pisoudtHl work 
(spinning out thrt‘a<Is) in din.-i (‘ourtesy through the 
medium of mnid'Servants (of the weaving eHiahlishment).’^ 
He tlieretore pi*ascribea strict rules so tluii they may 
work with honour : ‘‘Those women who c^an presimt 
themselv(‘s at the weaving house shall at dawn 1 k^ miahled 
to exchange their spinning for wag<w 
mayam). Only so much light as is enough to examine 
the threads shell be kept.” Besides, he provides punish- 
ment if the Superintendent is tempted to look at the fneas 
of $m]\ women or presumes to talk witli ihmn on any 
otlier topic except that of the business imnuMliately in 
hand.® 

A similar person is the N II g a r a, the olficer 
in charge of a city, that is, the Superintendent of the city 
police who in his rounds in the town at night meets 
wandering women going to meet their lovers and has 
power over them, in as muoli as he cornea to bo in 
possession of the secrets of their movemeni^s.^ In the 
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villages also the government offieer, A y u k t a k a, 
in charge' of a village, when he is a young man ami the 
son of a leading husbandman himself, has easy access to 
the villagc-woinon who can be won over simply for the 
asking and who arc called Car^aiiis^ With them he 
gets into contact on various accounts such as in works 
which they liave to render without wages in storing 

and taking out things from the store-house, in cleaning 
the house, in work on the fields, in receiving cotton and 
wool and tlie fibrous skin of flax and hemp, in accepting 
yarn spun by them, and in sale, purchase and oxclninge of 
various articles.® 

Tlie A s' V 5 d h y a k ? a or the Master of the 
horse is also referred to in another connection.® Two 
female officers, the' KaflcukSyfi, the female 
overseer of the women’s apartments and the M a h at- 
tar i k S are mentioned by Vfllsyllyann as employed in 
the harems of kings.* They are employed by tlie queens 
in sending messages accompanied by various presents to 
the king.' In the dramas we generally find male officers 
of advanced years employed as the RoAmkin or OHamter* 
lain, but tee a woman i.8 found to be so appointed. 

We may add here a few words with regard to the 
institution of ASrema which, as we have already seen, 
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VatsySyajiA speaks of as Corniiitf' boside Variyji, the other 

great fpundatioo of Indian societv'. He makes 

A S r a m fiH . . , , , , , , / 

it clearer m hiH mtrocluctory imapt(»r on ih) 

realisation of tho threefold goal of human life {Trinirtfn). 
Thus lie says, “Man, whose term of life, is a hundred 
years, should divide I he wliole of this period and iiraetise 
the trimrga, that is Dhanutt, Arikn and Kama, in siu-h 
a manner that they may harmonize together and not 
dash in atvy way.’* * lie explidtly lays down also 
directions for making this division. Thus he advises 
that in the first part of life (/fd/yff) which appears to 
include both boyhood and adolescence, one should devote 
oneself to such objects as the amiuisitiou of learning, 
and in youth— Vaumna—io enjoyment < Kama), In old 
age one should practise Bharnm and further, seek the 
realisation of the ultimate goal of man’s life viz. Mok^a 
or the final emancipation from the bonds of life and 
death ; but, ho goes on, iw life is uncertain, those objects 
should be pursued just as they come to hand. However, 
he enjoins strictly that until a man finishes his education, 
he should practise b r a h m a c a r y a, or lead a life 
of perfeot chastity,” that is, as botli Miinu and Yfijilavalkya 
affirm, so long as he is a student, he must not swerve 
from the vow of chastity { amphdn-hrahnmoarya ).'■ 
This is the B r a h m a o a r y 5 s' r a m a or the first 
stage of life of the Mmmmstms, The Brahmacarin is 
also referred to in tho Vaidika section of tho K&niamtraJ' 
Of the second stage of life, Vstsyayana says that 
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after getting one’s education one should enter into the 
life of the householder (G il r h a s t h y a), that is, one 
should marry and settle down as a NSgaraka'. As the 
KdmOfSutra, occupies itself entirely with lliis period when 
one enjoys life, VatsySyana has very little occasion to 
speak of the third and fourth aimmas of the y&mprmtha 
and the Yati respectively But he speaks of the Lingim — 
that is, ascetics who wwe the special marks and garments 
of their respective sects, * Female asectica 
and Female more prominent montioii as 

iSrmmiiS, K^agotyikti, Tapasl, 

Mun^ etc.® Of tliese, as we sliall sho\t hereafter, 
the Sramaiya appears to he tlie Buddhist nun 
and the K s a p a jj i k 5, the Jain S a d h v J, while 
the T a p a s i seejns to })elong to the Brahmani- 
cal faith. The name Frmrajitd appears to be applied to 
female ascetics in general. The BravrajUd sometimes 
earned a living, as we have seen, by spinning.* In the 
case of the Bhik^ika’ and the BUk^uki it is diffloult to 
decide whether these are Sanscritizod forms of the 
Buddhist BMk^ and Bhikfutti, or mean religious mendi- 
cants in general. In the inscriptions of the Sstavahanas 
who were not very much anterior to Vatsyayana, as well 
as of the contemporary epigrapluc rc'cords of the 
Ksaharatas, we find permanent endow'noents being made 
sometimes in favour of Buddhist Bhik^m and .sometimes 
again, in favour of Bhik^ts of all donorainations. For 
example, Vasi^thiputra Sri-Fulumavi records a grant’ to 
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Buddhist B h i k s u s of the Bhadflyaniya suet, while 
Usamiata, the son-in-law of the Ksahaiata ruler, Nnlia- 
pai^, records in a rock-cavo at Nasik ihat he Imd luade a 
gift of some land for the coniing from all 

quarters, that is, as Senart trauNlatea, “Br<tni it food will 
be procured for all monks, without distinotioii, dwelling 
in my cave.‘” 

All these ascetics, male and female, belong to tlu* 
fourth stage of life, inasmuch as they had avowedly 
renounced the world, though some, as we see from what 
Vstsyayana says of them, might have be, on jawsons of 
questionable morals. But we must romemlwr that 
VStsySyana has occasion to speak of tliem only as persons 
who were likely to be of help ( s a h S y a ) to NSgarakas 
and their mistresses and besides, to epurtosana, in cjirrying 
their messages of love, as they had wwy access to houses 
of citizens, and oven to the aufahpurn or the inner apart- 
ments of the ladies. ’ It is, besides, a dilemma for a 
courtesan to solve whether it would be right conduct 
(dkat'tm) for her, or the reverse, to reciprocate the feelings 
of an avowed ascetic like a JBrahtma&rm or a IMffiii, 
when it becomes apparent that love un requir’d would 
bring about Ids death :* one way she would he guilty of 
abetting a breach of the vow of chastity, and the other 
way, she would make herself responsible for the death 6f 
a holy man, as the Commentary explains. 

To the VSnaprastha we have absolutely no reference 
at all, as the recluses in the forest was beyond the scope 

even as a helper in 
Vogue when V. wrote the courso of love. Morcovei', it seems 
that this Biahmanicdl institution of the third A6)wm 
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was going out of vogue. The FaikhUmm 
tells usj that it was Bnlhmaijtas alone who passed thiough 
all the four stages, the Kiatriyua went through onlv threa, 
and the Vaissyas two— the stages of the studant am! the 
houseliolderh The Sddra, apparently, was a liousehohler 
throughout. The Great Epic shows the Kuril elclerH as 
passing to the forest life, but none of them emerj^ed out 
of it into the life of the Yafi or the Panm\pd^(f u hic-h 
was reserved for the Brahmins alone. Due to the 
influence of Buddhism and Jainism and the iimnte! 
religious tendency of the Indian mind, there we?re many 
ascetics in the country— tiio E i A g i ti s of \hlfsylkaiia^ 
but very few of them appear to harm como through the 
regular course of four stages as proscribed In the Ohmimt- 
Metros. It seems that the third that, of the 

VSnaprastha, %Tas going out of Yoguo in liidiari 
society by the time that VS^tsyUyana wroti‘- his Iioob,, 
though of ascetics of various donommatiouH therc^ was no 
dearth at any time. 
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SOCIAL LIF.M IN ANCIENT INDIA 
AS DEPICTED IN VATSVA YANA'S KAMASUTRA 

II. MARRIAOB AND COURTSHIP 

With regard to tnarriago, VAtsyftynna is in ginioml 
agrofimont Avith tho DhrtmaMrm, both witli rofarenoe 
,, to tho ideals as wi'll ns tlio procodurc to bo 

HadWii Liteniiiirn follnwotl iti tlu* proliitiitinry pourparlers 

la MnrnnKi) , ‘ •> i ( 

Ruin« ami leading to a Hottioiuout. between tho parties 

I (1 11 a 1 H . ‘ 

and also tho cei'oiniiniaa witli whioh the 
hymeneal knot was finally tied. We have already seen 
how he quotes Apaatamha with regard to the selection 
of a bridoi. Tlie influence of Manu upon him must have 
been immonse, in as much as w(( tlnd lliat according to 
VatsySyana it wa.s Manu that separated the 1) harm a 
portion from the all-embracing oycloptedia oil PrajApati," 
yajnavalkya, again, according to the generally accepted 
view of scholnrs, could not have tn'eii far removed from 
his time,® and an agreement lietween the two may 
naturally ho expected. In addition to the Mamamtrn 
rules, however, Vitsyayana often looks at matters from 
the common sense point of view and dulir(eat 0 .s the actual 
state of things in his time. 

In the society depicted by Vatsyaynna, no tnarria,^e 
could take place, as we have already seen, until a young 
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man had completed his education’, until he had passed 
through to the end ot the Vedio 
h)re. as Y§jftava1kya asserts®. Again, 
C 0 m p 1 0 1 a d chapter on marriage, Vtoyftyana 

eiophasises the point that it was an educated man 
(s r u t a V 5. ri) who was to look for a bride'’* ^‘'It is 
only the educated man who is entith'd to iln^ house- 
holdeI•^s life,” declares MedbEtithi wliila expounding the 
corresponding passage of Manu and moreover, ho affirms 
in tlic same connectioiu **Mere study of the Veda is not 
enough, its meaning also must have been maatored*/* 
Even Siddh&dha, thcj Sakya prince was refused iin^ Imnd 
of Q-opS by her fatlu r, Damiap^i the Sliikya, who accor- 
ding to th(i L a 1 i t a V i s t a r a, thus made reply to t!u5 
proposal for marriage offered by Snddhodana : '‘His 
Highness the Prince has been nurtured amidst ease and 
comfort, while it is our family-custom that a girl is to 
given away to one proficient in the arts and not to one 
ignorant of them* The Prince is neither skilled in the 
arts nor is he acquainted wdth the art of warfare with 
the sword and the l)ow. How then could I ben tow my 
daughter upon one ignorant in the artsd*^ 'The Prince* 
the same hook informs us, had to exhibit his learning and 
prowess, his proficiency in the arts and sciences* before 
he could get the hand of the girl of his choice, Whan 
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we bear in mind that tiie JjtiUfU'kfam wan written about 
the same time as the A'diMaa/As’, the iibove episode 
in the life of Buddha Rives us an itisiRlit- into the 
mentality of the people of the periml with regard to the 
necessity of a liberal and tecluiical edncaiiou before 
marriage. 

The object of marrhige, according to Indian ideals, 
was the obtainnient of a son who would lie. competent 
to offer gifts and oblation.^ after one is 
gathered (o one’s forafather.H, • Vfttsyftyana 
Spi’r'iUftr' all hough mainly enneerned with the physi- 
cal aide of marriage, lelatiug to I lie pleasures 
and aineiii lies of married life, yet is no! unitiimlful of 
the other Ideals of worldly gain, social poHiiion and 
the spiritual wolfari* of the coujde. 'I'o him a good 
marriage secures tlic ends of Pharma and Artka ^ — that 
is, both spiritual as well as social and ecimomiu welfare 
and besides, progeny, increase of relatives and £i lends anji 
also untomiHhed,genuine love. Witli this we may compare 
the flve things that dbtemine marriage according to the 
M&nam Ofhi/aautra, vis. wa'altb, personal charms, learning, 
wisdom and frimids* The objects of rnnrri ige, says VstsyS- 
yana,can best be secured by a man by his acquisition, accor- 
ding to the laws sanctioned by the holy writ (iislm), of a 
„ . , virgin not given to any one before, and 

witi* oiii of coming from the same caste as himself.* 
a»8«mo o»»to fm-ther luJds that with’ men of all the 
four Famt» in society, when love is fixed upon a 
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virgin who belongs to the same caste and who has been 
won in accordance with the prescriptions of the sacred 
laws, then it provides the means of getting lawful 
progeny, secures a good name in the world and besides, 
obfciina the approval of the public. Tlie contrary pmotuiP, 
ho goes on, of Kama or love diroctt'd towards women of 
the higher castes, or towards those tliat have been married 
to others, even though belonging to the same castes is 
proliihited.' Love only, and not marriage, may be 
offerred to a woman of a higher caste, when 
lirtriiig., Mho is a miiml, tliat is, of unrestrained 
movements— a woman who has bad many 
lovers before, • and in such a case, 
YatsyAyana assures us, there will be no violation of 
Dharnia or Law. Love with women of a caste lower 
than one’s own, but even then iiot excommunioated from 
their own castes, with public women or with the Bimai'- 
hjiws, that is, widows who, unable to lead a life of 
continence and restraint, sought for a lover, was neither 
approved of as decent coTiduct was it prohibited, 

as the object in these cases was pleasure only.'' In this 
last case, Vatsyayana means to say that while such 
practice was not favoured by tlie better section of the 
community, it was not absolutely condemned by the 
public as the object of such union was simply pleasure 
and the woman was not expected to partake with him, 
like the lawful wife {paint), in the oeionioriial rites, nor 
was she expected to give hirlh to lawful progeny as the 
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Commentary explaiim*. This is an iniporknt point to bear 
ill mind as it servos to explain the mentality of the 
Indian law-givers, OtTeringH made by the progeny begot 
on such women would not be acceptable to the gods or 
the manes, tlien'fore to take tbom to wift^ for having sons 
from them was unthinkable. Manu, Ihongb permitting 
amdoma marriage niih a woman of ii Icnvm* caste, 
including the Sudra, pruceials, in the very same lireaih, 
most emphatically to eondimin such marriagi* with a 
Mm woman and quotes a nunilH'r of aiicionl. authorities 
of whom even l.h<'. most lihtral would (uit |»()nui( a {lorson 
of the twioe born castes to have a son on a Sttdra U'oiiian. 
Thus says Manu, “Accordiuff to A t r i and to 
( G a u t a m a ) the son of Utathya, ho who weds a 
Sildra woman, becomes an ontcjist, according to 
S a u n a k a, on the birt h of a son and according to 
B 1> r g », he who has ( mab^ ) olTsjiring from a (Stldru 
female, alone). A Brfthmiuja w'ho takes a Sfldra wife tp 
his bed, will ( after death) sink into hell ; if ho begets 
a child by her, ho will lose the r.mk of a BrShma^. The 
planes and the gods will not eat the (offerings) of that 
m^n who performs the rites ip honour of the gods, of the 
manes, and of guests chiefly with a (Sfldra wife’s) assist- 
ance and such (a man) will not go to heaven,”“ Ysj&a- 
valkya condemns such marriage categorically d'What is 
said about the acquisition of a wife from the Sfldra caste, 
does not commend itself to me, fpr the reason that one’s 
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own self is born, in her.”' At fclje present diiy, inter- 
marriage between castes is not permitted by Hindu India 
under any circumstances, whether witli snperi<ir or 
inferior castes, and we already notice a 
iS" stiflfness growing toward.s the question 
Hindu“iad^ during the few centuries that intervened 
between Manu and VStsyayana. While Mann 
permits anuloma marriage, and that even with a ^Rdra 
girl, though under protest, Yjljflavalkya would exclude 
the Siidra absolutely from its scope Vfltsyilyana who 
gives a nearer view of the actual condition of society, 
would not countenance anything hot marriage insidf* one’s 
own caste, all connection with a woman of nn inferior 
caste (avamvarndi) is placed by him in tlie same category 
as love with public women, and he would not consider it 
as serious marriage at all. 

After laying down this first requisite about marriage 
connected with Dharma, VatsySyamr nuxt proceeds to 
speak of the purely secular circumstances about which 
a person thinking about marriage sbonld be satisfied. He 
says that to obtain the full benefits of a marriage, one 
Long Urt should seek for mate a girl satisfying the 

Eeqaireaeute following Conditions. She should have 

o< a Bride , ,, , 

both her parents alive, she must be 
younger than himself by three years or more ; she should 
come of a family of decent and approved conduct, possessed 
of wealth and rich in adherents, a family, the moralwra 
of which are numerous and attached to one another, her 
relatives both on the fatber’.s side a.s well as on the 
mother’s, should be large, in number; and for herself, 
she must be a girl posses.sed of physical charms, of 

II final i i aw p n n afiw fi l Bt *nwti 

I, 
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excellent conduct, with lucky marks on her body ; she 
should have Jieither more nor less than the pn»p«r number 
of teeth, nails, (sirs, hair, eyes and Ijroasts, nor should 
any of these limbs have btten lost l)y her : she should 
bo of a sound and healthy constitution ; the youn^ man 
should, of course, be poss(‘ssed of all these qualities 
himself and must have completed his studies.' Vat- 
sySyaaa, perlia.ps feeling that a girl possessed of all these 
qualities would Iw rare itideed, quot(-;s in 
the very next »B(m tli(( opinion of an earlier 
ydf h'a rr y’ writer on the subject, G h o ta k a m u k h a, 
who simplities the whole thing by advising 
that a man should tlx bis affections on a girl when he 
would feel himself fortunate and happy in having her 
and at the same time would not incur the censure of 
his equals’*. 

It is not to be understood, however, that VstsySyana 
advises a young man to seek for a bride of a social rank 
higher than his own ; on th(( other hand, he specially 
sounds a distinct note of warning against all unequal 
unions, showing his intimate knowledge of the world. 

H(ire he quotes C(}rtaiii verses :~“8ooial 
games, such as, for example, filling up 
KTai tew ‘*®*‘^* rimes,' marriages, and intercourse 
generally, should be witli a man’s l^q^al8, 
not with those either above or below him. A man marries 
above him when he marries a girl only to be treated by 
her and her friends as a servant ever afterwards ; no 
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man of spirit will do tliat. He marries below bim when 
he and his people lord it over the girl, that is a b^»d 
marriage ; it too is censured by the good* When the love 
between husband and wife adds lustre to both, and i« a 
source of joy to both families, tliat is the only marriage 
which is approved. Let a man, if he will, marry above 
him, and walk humbly among his wife's relations ever 
afterwards ; but on no account let him do^ what all 
good men disapprove of, marry beneath him/'* 

With regard to the qualities of a desirable, bride, 
VatsySyana again specifies certain physical and other 
defects which would render a girl"' unfit for 
^DafecT aiS***^ Selection, Here, as we have shown before, 
yatsySpna quotes from tlio G r h y . 
stttrft of Apaatamba: thus he 
prescribes— “Let him give up a girl who, whea thg 
wooers come to woo, is found asleep, in tears, or out. 
Let him shun also these sixteen— 1, a girl with a 
unlucky name ; 2, one who has been kept in conceal- 
ment ; 3, one who is betrothed to another man ; 4, one 
with red hair ; 5, one with spots ; 6, a masculine 

woman ; 7, one with a big bead ; 8, a bandy-leggd 

woman; 9, one with a broad forehead; 10, one cere- 
monially impure ; 11, the fruit of an improper marriage ; 

12, one who has menstruated; 13, ono whoihor has 
been pregnant ; 14, an old friend; 16, one who lias a 
younger sister much handsomer than herself; and 16, 
one that hath a moist hand’'.“ 

Many of the terms in which these short-comings 
arc Avorded are technical . expressions the meanings of 
which are doubtful, Ave having to depend upon the 
explanation otfered by the commentators. The above 
traiislatiou is based upon the commentary to the A’ffiww- 

1 MmmTilm, pp, 190-1. IVang. Peterson, tvilf, p. 1I7* 

2 Ibid- p}'(* ) j;i— 1 H. 
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whereas the commentators of Apastamha vsuch 
as Haradatta and Sadar^iuarya, interpret some of the 
words in a different way. As the terms, however, are not 
of any great importance, wo jieed not be detained by them. 

ValsySyana also quotes another rule aboiifc the 
name of the girl — '*A girl bearing the t\amo of a constelh- 
tion, a river, or of a tree is ohjectionnhle 
.N ameV-nevor besides a girl, the last letter but one 
SiournisabiUty whose name is I or is to be avoided in 
wooing.” ^ A woman who is too white 
pr too dftrk in oomplexion, should be avoided even as a 
mistress and pari pmm as a wife, and similar prohibition 
holds in the case of a woman afflicted with leprosy, 
insanity etc,, - It may be observed here that inspite 
of the insistence of law-givers and VrltsySyana's support 
of them, the defects about names have never been 
considered in India as a serious disability, and they app(‘ar 
to have been more obeyed in their breach than in their 
observance. Thus in ancient times as at the present 
day, some of tlie most popular names arc names, of 
constellations like Hohint and OitrS, of rivers like GaAgH 
and Yamuna, or names with penultimate ‘T or ‘r’ like 
Apils and VisvavM— authoresses of Xlgvedio hymns^ 
and Kamahli and TM of later days. 

Conscious that some of the many defects (uvumerated 
above are unavoidable and others are of ‘a too technical 
v.’rtftrmiAiivioc- character, VatsySyana, as in a previous 

'Mftvry the Ohi ^ ^ i 

on wiiom tho case, whcH he quoted Ghotakamukha, riuotes 

Honrt and tlie . ' i i r* 

Kycs! m Hot’ a Simpler and more liberal rul(» Irorn an an- 
cient authority, in this case tlio Qrhyasutra of Apastamha, 
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will be a happy husband who marries the woman on 
whom his heart and hia eye are set. Let a man not 
think of any other. So some say.’'* ^ Here Vatsy§yana 
approves ot a selection made not according to minute 
and detailed tcchnicaJ rules, but on the general impression 
produced by the whole appearance. Ah in the everyday 
world, people were likely to be guided by this impression 
at first sight. Hence VStsySyann advises the parents and 
relatives of a girl when she has reached the marriageable 
age, to array her. in a smart dress, and thus dressed she 
should sport every afternoon with her girl friends ; at 
festiv'ities like sacrifices, marriage celebratiotns, amd, in 
fact, wherever tUori‘. is a concourse of people, care should 
be taken to. show her to advantage in society, for the 
reason, VatsyStyana asserts, that such a girl is of the nature 
of an article of trade. ^ 

With regard to the comparative ago of the couple 
to *be married, VS^tsySyana prescribes that the bride 
Com para- ^hould be youngex* by three years or more 
Bride^nd®^^ another passage which Vatsyayana quotes 
Bridegroom. from the Gthyasutra of Apastamba, an ejc- 
pression ( s v a n u j ^ ) is taken by the Commentator* 
tp mean “considerably less in age” and in support of his 
statement, ho quotes a text, most probably from a Dharma^^ 


1 I Ibid. (». las. TmuH. 

Peberson, op- oU*, p. 114. Ap* OfS. I. 8, 20» 

2 fed nnrrf^nn: «snc mwfif# 
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i&atra, wliich lays down that one should maiTy a girl wlio 
is in the fourth to the eighth year below him, that is, who 
is younger in age by three to seven years, neither more 
nor less. But the word svaiiujii is taken by others to 
mean a girl who has n fine younger sister The Dhar- 
moBBtrm, however, contemplate a far greater disparity 
in years, the correct ratio presorilwd b('ing generally 
one to three. Thus we Iwvo in the Vi^j,u-Pur^a-, “One 
should marry a wife wl\ose age is a third of one's own”, « 
and the same rule is also laid down by the MahabMmta— 
that a man of thirty years should marry a girl of ten 
Manu also- prescribes tho same thing, the relative propor- 
tion being either thirty and twelve or twtsnty-four and 
eight*. This seems to have been tho ideal of tho reli- 
gious lawgivers, hut Vfttsyayana seems to represent the 
actual state of things more closely. And it should be 
noticed that both Medhfttithi and Kullaka in their com- 
ments on the passage of Manu quoted above, states that 
the rule about age was not absolute » but only shows 
tho approximate relation between the ages of the couple. 


1 Se« Baohlar, S B H. Vol. XXX. p. S87, and Pfitaiami, J Jl !l II A N, Vut 
IVIII. p. 114. 
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Though VatsySyana in the rule quoted from Apaetamba 
Marriage prohibits the marriage of a rSk& or a 
PubVrty c,fphalinl\ that is, a girl who has reached 
•* * *■ * * the age of puberty, yet many other passages 
in his book seem to show that he is speaking of virgins 
who have passed that age and were considerably advanced 
in youth; for example, he speaks of a wife just after marri- 
age as VigU^ka-yauvand or airmeoi in youth* and many 
passages in his chapter on courtship presuppose a virgin 
who is of suflOlcient ago to respond to offers of love. The 
rule of Apastamba quoted by VStsySyana also appears to 
suggest that the bride has passed the age of “puberty* — 
aud again the rule held iu common by Bauilbayana and 
ViitsySyana that the gdndhhrm was the h-sr. form of 
marriage*, seems to indicate that both the parties had 
passed the age of puberty. It is impossible to conceive 
of GSndharva marriage before the couple could feel 
mutual love. 

Marriage of a girl before puberty, also appears to have 
been equally, if not more prevalent, as is evidenced by 
Marria e VatsySyana’s section on JBdlopakrmia, that 
PubVA ■ courtship of a 6 Ud or a girl of temler 

years. Similarly in a passage that we have 
already referred to above, he contrasts a wife who is of 
fender years, with one of advanced youth.” This is also 
supported by the Grhya»uir<m which speak of the 

1 A'S. p. 1S7 mitm 12 ; Ap. Sr. SB. I, 3. II, 

2 I Ks. p. is.i, 
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mardage of a nagwlkl, tecluiically, a girl of t(3n years of 
age, as flie most ap proved J 

The truth seems to he that marriage took place 
of both tender girls before puberty as vvt41 as of thoss^ 
more advanced in years. In the (virhVr 
Vedie times, including tht^ Rgv< die age, l)ol h 
veTiTc^\g^o° these forms of marriage seem to have ])oen 
in rogue. While on ihe one hand, tbei<^ 
were virgins considerably advanc(‘d i*i years like G h o fi, 
there were others like R omasa for examph^, who waua; 
evidently married before puberty. In a hymn atbinwsed 
to the Asvins, the father of Ghoslt, Knksivat who is 
supposed to have been the author, says, ‘*You bestowtnl, 
Asvins, a husband upon Gluisi growing old, and tarrying 
in her father’s dwelling”/ Gho^ in a hymn of her own 
also says addressing the Asvins, **You Niisatyas, are the 
good fortune of a damsel growing old in (her father’s) 
mansion*'^*’ and the Brhiukhmitd adds that ‘In the days of 
old she remaiiuid in her father’s house for sixty years, 
when she in two hymns* praised the Alvins who gavccher 
a husband.”’ Romas^ was jeered at by her husband, the 
king BhStvayavya for her immaturity in years/ The 
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story of TJsasti Cflkrliyana who livod in a villap^o with 
his child* wife when there was a. great famine, is also 
well-known.^ GirlvS that wen^ given .an^iy atr the 
sddyammira must have reaclu'd youth. SiXvitii is spoken 
of as YmwanmthU at the time of marriage ainl Dainayanti 
as Praptayaumm,^ Yasodharii is said to have been born 
on the same day as Prince Siddiulrtha.’^ 

Vatsy&yana sums up the whole thing in a verse in 
his sectioti on courlship where h{^ says that a maiden of- 
tender years sliould be won over with the 
marriai^abur help of childlike sports and plsy things, a 
damsel come of r.ge by skill in tlie arts, and 
pni!^u<i!hr' ^ spinst(‘r of more advancial 

with the help of persons in whotn she 

contides.’i 

We may now pass on to Viitsyayana’s description of 
V araj^iaor choice of the bride. The selection was 
generally made and (lu^ marriage settled by 
ohi?co% the parents and other relutives and fiiencis, 

parties to the marriage thtum 
sedves, unless under exceptional circumstances. I n the 
Vedic age too, the V a r a or the, wooer was often a frhpul 
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of the bridegroom. We are told in a hymn of the Mgveda 
that when the god Soma was desirous of getting a bride, 
the two Asvins became his vmm or wooers, and presented 
the suit before mvitr, the father of the bride/ and we 
are Assured by another verse in the same hymn that when 
the Asvins went in their three^wheeled car, soliciting the 
marriage of Sdrya, all the Gods sigiufied their assent.’* 
The Orhya-Sutrm also prescribe tlmt Farm or woores 
are to be sent for selecting the girl 

V^tsySyana says, that for the selection of the girl, the 
father, mother and relatives of the young man should stir 
themselves .and besides, mutual friends of tbo two part ies 
should carry on messages between them.’^ VfttsySyana 
gives the advice that those charged with the sh()til(l 
pr 0 1) 1 1 i a t i 0 n exaggerate the defects present and prospect- 
ptucuN ^ ive, of other suitors and should expatiate on 
the qualifications of their Myaka^ both personal and 
hereditary, as well as such qualities as are likely to 
further their object ; besides, they should ('nlivrgc upon 
such advantages possessed by him at the time, or likely to 
accrue to him in subsequent years, as would commend 
themselves to the girl’s mother." The advantage of 
winning the favour of the girPs mother" is cmplmHiMed 
upon and clever tricks also are recommended by Vitsy§yana 
for assuring success in the endeavour. Some of the 
friends of the youngman should drive the. inother wild 

1 ^ m \ mm 
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by enumerating to her bis chances of winning girls from 
other desirable partiOsS.^ One of the youngraan's frieotK 
again, may get himself up as an astrologer and give atr 
account of the wealth and prosperity that would come to 
the Nd/yaha in after years as promised by omens and 
portents, by the position of the planets and also by inaris 
on his body/ 

VStsyayana, though ho speaks above of sham 
astrologers yet gives it as his decided opinion that a girl 
^ ^ should be souglit for, and also given away, 

Tttflumoo of ^ , j 1 1 

Astro logry, when signs and omens, and portents and 

0 m e n 8 and ^ \ 

VortentB on vojces ( upa^ruM ). aro favourable's and to 

Choice of Bride ' / ^ 

support lumself, he also quotes tim earner 
authority of Gliotakamukha, who says that marriages 
should not be contracted on human choice alone% that 
is, daim or superhuman tests should be applied by both 
the parties, in order to be satisfied that happiness and 
prosperity would result from the match. We must 
rememlier that the age of VMsyayana was the ago of the 
growth and development of Indian astronomy which wan 
hardly ev(T dissociated from astrology when as a 
result of this alliance between science and pseudo-scieucc 
grew up that large body of Siddhanta works culminating in 
the great botiks of Varahamihira— the PaMmMddMjiMk\ 
the and the BrhtJjdk(k(K^ Though faith 
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m exfcra-human tests in marriage had been in favour 
since the time of the QrhwTitrm as the JIanam Gfk^- 
sUra, tliQ lutdmhMtdra Mxd others testify, ^ yet they 
seem lo hav(5 been more popular than (^ver before in the 
age of Vatsyayana who presses into service t'VtUi wpn- 
su|)()rnatuml oracular voices heard as a result of 
mystic invoealions of Gods or sometimes miraculous 
utterances heard vspeoially at night, as tlm Commentary 
explains 'k 

The signs observed at the time of that is, 

when the bridegroom's party went to the parents of the 
girl to formally prt^simt their suit, were 
ooiisidin'tHi as vnwy importaui factors in the 
iiual choice and hence ViXtsyjXyana quotes 
from Apt'/stamba the rule that at tlu^ time of vnmf^h a 
girl who is found sleeping or \v(u‘ping or has gomj out 
of the house should be given up, these heiiig coiiHulered 
as inauspicious porUmts ; then follow ruhfs about the 
name borne by the girl and similar oilier things that we 
have already referred to before*, llowever, many of 
these defects are iiisigniticant, artituual or accidental und 
‘ViXtsySyana was too astute an observer of the world to be 
led merely by such meaningless portents, and tie at last 
quotes a simple rule, as wo have seen before, from tlie 
same legal authority, that liappiuess ami prosperity attend 
the choice of a girl in whom the heart ami the eyes are 
pleased and none other should be favoured. 1,\) capture 
the heart and the eyes of the wooens thm(dbre, ViUsyayana 


1 Mituaea eV. Sli. Kdu. Mmm, p, 14, 
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prescribes that t^he parents and relatives of a tnar- 
riagenble girl would bo best advised to show her off in 
beautiful dress and ornaments and that thus got up, she 
should sport with her playmates every afternoon, and 
attend all festive gatherings'. 

Tie next proccruls to give an account of the way in 
which th(! girl’s parents and relatives are to receive the 
Kocepiio u o£ suitors. lie thus goes on : “‘When men fair 
the Hu. torn to loolc Oil, courteous ill speecli, and accom- 
panied hy their connexions, come to propose marriage, 
the parent of the girl should receive them hospitably, and 
on same pretext or other show the gu'l in all' her orna- 
ments, They should come to no decision as to giving 
the girl before they have consulted the oracles, 'fho 
wooer’s party will be asked to bathe and take their meal 
and so forth. They should say, ‘All that will come later.’ 
They "should not that day accept such attentions”.* 
The varam, is to fructify, says VittsySyana, in one of tlie 
four approved forms of marriage, -ob, Br&lma, Fnyapa!i/a, 
Ar^a or Baloa, or according to the forms in vogue in one's 
own country,'* 

It would bo seen that this ceremony of mraria is not 
exactly courtship as Peterson takes it to lie, because, here 
Vara .in tanot f'’® actual parties to the marriage have very 
Court ah ip little to do. They have no choice to exer- 
cise, the whole matter is settled by the parents and rela- 
tives, including the selection of the bride. Personal 
courtship by the young people themselves has a soooiid- 
ary importance only with Viltsyayana ; it was to be 
resorted to wlien otlrcr means failed. Hence he does not 
describe courtship first and marriage afterwards, but lie 

1 800 ontn. p. I 2 S. 
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first of all deals with the acquisition of a wife in the 
method approved of by society and by ancient tradition as 
, contained in the sacred literature, and when this 
fails, a man may try to win ovtjr a girl by honest court- 
ship, and even that failing, he mav use tricks and even 
violence to secure his end, A girl also, under certain 
circumstances, though ratlier-rare, may according to 
VStsySyana, take up the task of getting her luial)and in her 
own hands as we shall presently see. 

A young man is to give up the idea of preferring 
las suit {vara^) in the ap|)rov(id method and think of 
winning the alTections of a girl by his own 
personal exertions when he liuds himself 
oui Huii pincpj unfavour, vlile circum- 

stftuces ; thus, he may he poor tliousrli otliorwiso fully 
qualified as a suitor ; or when possessed of mediocre 
qualifications {mudhyastha-gtim), he may be o( rather 
mean hirtli ; or though ricli, he may bo a neighbour and 
therefore would not lie liked on account of his high 
pretensions, or he may be disliked because of the possi- 
bility of qmirrels springing up over boundaries etc,, as the 
Ooramentary oliservfs ; > or though possessing parents 
and brothers, he may be dependent on others ; or he 
may be considered a mere boy —in all such cases when 
he cannot hope for a favourable respon.se to his suit, he 
should try to gain (he love luul esteem of the girl on 
whom hislieart is set from her childlmod.’ 

VfitsySyana gives an example liere from the people 
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of the south : thus, for example, says he, in the 

Dak|it)Lapatha, one separated 

Marnago bdtweion _ ‘ ’ , , 

Go until# iu from ones mother when ti cl did, and 

DaksinSpal. Ua . . . 

living in a suboidmate position in the 
family of his maternal uncle, should try to gain over the 
daughter of the uncle when heyond his reach on account 
of her wealth, ever if she may liave been provisionally 
betrothed to another.* He may attempt to win over 
other girls also from childhood, for Ghotakamnklia, wlio 
is VatsySyana’s great authority for all matters appertain- 
ing to nuptials, dechires that this courtship from child- 
hood is unexceptionable as union is brought about bj 
lione.st and ■ honourable means (dAowwia).* Here Vatsya- 
yana confirms what BaudliByana says about the irregular 
practice of the people of the south, that they marry the 
daughter of a maternal uncle." Kumarila Bhntta also 
oasts a fling at the I)ak?inatya who, he says, is overjoyed 
to get the daughter of his maternal uncle.* ‘‘Tlie 
marriages between cousins,” ns Bilhler points out, “occur 
among the Karhada HrBhmaoas of the Dekhan.’” The 
existence of this custom in high circles in the South, 

receives liistorical confirmation from 


OonfiVmrtVon inscriptions of the powerful royal 

house of the Ra§tiakQta sovereigns of 
Malkhefl. Thus the Raitrakhta monarch 


lCr?pa II, who reigned during the last part of the ninth 
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and the I)egmning of tlie tenth century, had m hifi 
maMdev^ or chief queen, a daugljter of the Heihaya Cedi 
king Kokkalla, and from them was bom JagattuAga II 
wdio married Laksmt, the daughter of his inatcumal 
uncle Kai^avigraha, a son of Kokkalla, Prom this union 
sprang up Indra III, who again married VijUmbU, the 
daughter of Ammanad<»va, who himself was the soti of 
Arjuna, another son of Kokkalla.* 

VStsyiSyana gives detailed instructions about tlm 
methods of courtship, varying according to age. A mere 
girl {bdla) is to he wooed by sharing in her 
child like sports and occupations, a damsel 
fcmdwywrH wlio is come of age by an 

exhibition of skill in tlie arts or and a woman more 
sdvrauced in years is to be courted through the help of 
those in whom she places her oonMcnce,® .Thus the 
young swain is advised to collect flowers and make gar- 
lands in company with the maiden whose heart he wishes 
to win and to carry on with her games Tiefitting their 
age or the degree of familiarity between them, or only 
such as are agreeable to her disposition.® He should 
Mm the acquaintance^ of and propitiate her tmm}^ friends, 
specially the daughter of her nurse, by little acts of kind- 
ims and service — as she would be very helpful in his 
quest. ^ The man should get for the girl things that 
slm takes a fancy to/ TStaySyana then gives a fairly 

\ (lambay Plates of Goriiularftja IV. vot’wK H-20, iJjh M, vii, p, IJB. 
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long list of presents that would be prized by lun* especially 
such as would show lier oft* on days of public and private 
festivities.' When ho has won the confidence to some 
extent then ho may amuse her hy relating agreeable 
stories or entertain Iier with musics He himself must 
always bo faultlessly dressed and never be offensive to 
sight, because, ViStsyayana argues, when maidens reach 
youth they get to love men whom they frequently see®. 
He should now carefully take note of her movements and 
see if he can detect any signs of growing partiality for 
him.* 

Vatsyayana here enumerates the outward signs and 
actions hy which a budding affection may be discovered, 
such as, she cannot look the man in the face, casts side-* 
s i g u a t h a. i glaucos at him and so on, all of which 
are quite true to nature/ When the out- 
iiuhoOiri ward signs and movements leave no doubt 
vbout her love, he should grow less timid gradually, take 
greater and greater liberties with her without giving any 
offence * and try to gain her over entirely by means of 
various tricks and devices that recommend themselves 
to young lovers in every clime, Vatsyayana takes 
pains to describe them at some length and at last 
He again quotes Ghotakamukha to warn the youiig swain 
that he must ho quick to read the signs that betray her 
passion, because even when love is far advanced success 

1 /fS.pp. 202-208. 
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cannot be achieved with maidens by sloth and despon- 
'denco and be can never expect a damsel to confess her 
'love. ’ 

Placed in unfavourable ciicunistances similar to 
those from which a young man suffers, a maiden may also 
i. m a ill c 11 to look for a husband herself and Vat- 

fi’moVtViook sySyana takes her case also in hand. When 
^ra Hiisbaad gjj.j though possossi'd of excellent qualities, 
is born in a humble family, or even u'hen well-born, is 
destitute of wealth and is therefore not sought after by 
her equals, or has been deprived of her parents and is 
dependent upon her relatives and if she has come of ago 
(praptch-yamattlSt), then she should .stir herself to arrange 
her marriage herself.* Here we are reminded of the 
rule advocated by Manu himself and supported by 
other sacred books including the Mahdthh&mta, that a 
damsel should wait three years after reaching puberty, and 
after that period she may choose for herself a husband 
befitting her.® Such a maiden should try to gain over 
a young man of ability possessed of virtues, and of a 
handsome look, whose atfections she had shared in cliild- 
hood ; or, when she feels assured that a man owing to 
his passion for her would not hesitate to unite with her 
even against the consent of his parents, then she may win 
him over by endearing herself to him and by meeting him 
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often.’ She may show her skill in the arts, and 
various otluu’ devict^s" are reco!nmend('d by VStsyayana, 
who, howtuuu’, warns a, ^irl against presenting; her suit 
i() a mail herself, oven when she is deeply in love with 
him, because sucli (conduct bringfs ruin unto a damsel, 
so declare tlu^ teachers ftam/as) of the KrimasdHim/^ 
In amothor connection also be forbids a man to have 
anything to do with a woman who herself makes over- 
tures of love openly u Vatsyrlyana also tries to press upon 
a girl the sage advice that in choosing a husband, she sboulcl 
look for love and not money ;**It is better/* says ha, ‘ to love 
a husbaml who is devoted to her though pOor, than a 
rich man, or one endowed with many virtues, wlum his 
a{Tectiou.s she would havts to shar(\ with others®.’' When 
there are several (^ligibh^ suilors of equal quality, the 
real suitor is he with whom there is a mutual reciproca- 
tion of love". 


Vatsyaynna next pr<icee-Kls to describe the forms of 
marriage that would cement the union brought about by 
„ . courishit) between the parties themselves, 

Formn (if Muri'utgf, *■ ‘ ’ 

muiiitig from without the permission of the parents or 
relatives, and the details furnished by 
Vatsyilyana are iiitert'sting as illustrating the definitions 
given in the and the DharmmUlrm. After 
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perl'cct unity of scuitiinunt- is usl:il)lishiHi betwooii tlio 
parties and all siuniplus of tho uiauit'u overrukul 
by persuasions, th(^ time and plact^ oC nuMdinjj;' should ho 
arran^Hul with Ihc^ help of frhnids. When 
broui,diii to a seorot placo, 
saorod lire sliould ho! brou^^ht from tho 
house of a Srofnf/d' Brahmin who maintains a perpetual 
fire for the performance of his daily saerillcial rit('s, kiiia 
grass should be spread Ixifore it upon the earth, oblations 
offered in the fir<i in accordance with the prescriptions of 
the sacred law CvmpfiS), and tlnm they should thrice go 
round tlie tire, and after this is compltded, tln^ parents of 
the girl should informed*; marriage performed 
before fire as witness to the transaotiott, can never be 
set aside, this is the rule approved by all teachers” 
{ac^rya’‘Baniai/ti)f says VHtsyayana'**. By and by the relatives 
on both aides should bo informed and be pcrsmuhal to 
confirm the marriage by bestowing the girl upt)n her 
lover in the formal way, by representing to them that 
otherwise the king might punish the bridegroom’s side 
for the violence, and on the other side, the fair name of 
the girl’s family may be tarnished, and then both sides 
may be reconciled by an e^cchangeof preHentB. This is 
the GSndharva form of marriageb 

Vatsyayana considers several other cases also ; if the 
girl cannot make up her mind, then the man should, with 
the help of another lady of good family, have the 
maiden brought to a secret place on some pretext, and 
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have the rites performed as before'. When the marriage 
of tlie girl has been settled with some other person and 
the (late of the nuptial cenimony draws near, then he 
should by all nujans turn her mother against th(‘ match, 
by having recounted to her the faults and defee-ts of the 
prospective bridegroom, and with luir consent hfiv(i th(' girl 
brought to a neighbour's bouse and get the miplials 
celebrated ; or he may place the brotlier of the girl undor 
great obligation to biraself, and with his help get the 
girl brought to a secret place and married to him 
as described above*. All these are supposr^d to rc^present 
the GSndharva form of marriage. 

Then VstsySyana givcis two illustrations of the 
P a i ^ a 0 a form. At public festivities the man may 
make the daughter of her nurse administer 
Mar^iUge to the" girl some ktoxioating substance and 
then have her- brought to a secret place 
when she i» senseless under the drug. Afterwards he would 
inform her relatives of it and persuade them to bestow^ 
her on him, or hemay do the like when she is asleep*. 

Last of all he describes the ll a k 9 a s a form. 
Coming to know beforehand that the girl would be 
Rsk 'a^a ^ another village, er to 

MarHagfl by , the gardens, the man may lie in amhu.sh 
with a sufiSoient number of friends, then 
frighten away or kill her guards and forcibly carry her off*. ‘ 
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In all these rnarriaf^es celobmted without the con- 
sent oi tae parents, Vatsyiyana advises, as we have seen, 
„ . that particular eare'should he tnlven to have 

Secret MarnagcH ^ 

muHt jw confirm- somc nuptial Ceremonies }an‘forn\(>(l in 

ed tiefore Fire ‘ 

sacred tire, so that they may not run tlm 
risk of ])eing cancelhui. This is to provide against, the 
contingency of the girl’s parents overlofdung the secret 
union and bestowing her upon another man, such as is 
authorised by Baudlulyana and Vasistha, both of whom 
prescribe that if a girl has been abducted by force, but 
the due nuptial riles haviMiot been peribrnuvl with the 
recitation of the sacred texts [manlrm)^ ilum she may l>e 
lawfully given away with the proper ritt^s, to atuither 
person, she is as good as a virgin b hlven when the 
parents agr(‘e, it will he necessary to have Qu) marriage 

ratified, by a fortnal perfontumce of the rittw, Devala 

declares that in thcj forms of marriage beginning with ilm 
GSndharva, that is, in the Oiimlharm^ PaiMm and 
llak^ma forms, tlio rites should again h(^ pewformerl by 
the three higher castes in the regular metljod, ladoro the 
fire as witneB8\ There is a dilTeronce of opinion among 
Ia\v-givev8 as to whether this second perfonmuiee of the 
nupTial rites is in order, Manu declaring against it, as 
in such cases the girls are no longer virgins\ 

VHtsyltyana has mentioned before^ four forms of 
marriage, appioved in gentoal society, in the order 
B r S h m a, P r j i p a t y a, A r s a and I) a i v a, 
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but I 10 has not delineated their distinctive cliaracteristicH, 
taking it for grrUited perhaps that their connotfitious ivcrt^ 
all known to his readers, and he very well do s(\ 

inasmuch as tliey were exhaustively dealt with in the 
(h:hiiiiBTitnu^ Dharma^asf r as, the Great Epic and the 

and similar other literature. Now he describes 
the G 5 n d h a r V a, P a i i§ a c a and R a k s a s a. 
forms ; of these, the h.rst « he mentions by name, and of 
the Inst two forms, he only gives the description and leaves 
the names to be supplied by the reader. However, thus 
we see that he mentions altogether seven forms, heaving 
out the 1 s u r a marriage in which *‘the bridegroom 
rc?ceivos a maiden, after having given as much wealth as he 
can afford, to the kinsmen and the bride herself, according 
to his own will”* , It is rather striking that Viltsyilyana 
does not advise a young man to purchase his bride by 
money, though he does not shrink from ri^commending 
the adoption of meaner and more violent forms like the 
Pm#mand the EUh^ma, Most probably, It was very 
much looked down upon in cultured society in his days. 
YSjftavalkya% however, mentions the A,sura marriage 
along with the other seven. Now, applying Vatsy^yamPs, 
dictum that in his list of the seven forms, one that 
precedes is superior to one that follows, on account of its 
being more in accordance with dhamm or the sacred law'\ 
we arrive at a graded series which is not quite in 
agreement with the DharmaBatrm, For instance, Mann 
gives the series 'thus — Brlihma, Daiva, PrSja.patya, Ar§a*» 
The other three he has not graded, but taking them 

1 Maun, iii‘. 86. Buehler, SBE XXT, p. 87. 
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ill the order ia which he euumeratas them, they are 
to be j^raded as Asura, Gllmlharv^, llilcHasa and Faislea 
the last of which he definitely oharaotemoH as the ei^dvth 
and the worsth Ynjilavalkya also agrees with Mann 
with only the slight ditftnamce that he places the 
and tlu^ 'Prhjilpatya in the sann^ (category ■. Kautilya 
also mentions all tlu^ eight forms of marriage hut wluit 
is remarkable, is that he, utd ike Mann and others, fum* 
merales the first four forms in t'jcactly tht‘ same erder 
as Vatsyi\yana,‘* allowing here a point of agrtumieut 
with the lathu’, as in many other respects. Mf>st of the 
authors of the law codes dilTer from VsMsyayaua in eon* 
demning hlie Pamica as the. worst, wairse than eviui the 
Bdk§am^ hut the Comnuuitator of V'itsyiyana explains 
the position of his author by saying that tlie PmMl(% 
though not lawful {mfhami/n), yet is hettiw than the 
as the latter involves violence*. 

Summing up the views of VStsyhyana, it appears 
that he sanctions a great di^al of freedom from ordinary 
rules and conventions with regaid to 
vsuyaya'ifa’H^ marriage. We have seen that in the matter 
of tlic Selection of a bride, he* is ready I o 
cast off to the wind ah the innumerable 
checks and tests that ham pew the free exercise of choice, 
non-essential, technical imperfections being never allowed 
to stand in tlm way wlum there is a union of Imarts, not 
even when the consent of the pnrents is not available on 
either side. According to him, therehn^a, the (Mndharva 
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form of marriage is tho most, roapocfoil ( piijUa), becfume, 
he declares, love is the fruit of all the forms of marriago 
that can bo conooiTOd of, ami love is more in evidence 
here than in any other forin-s where considenitions of 
birth, money or other qualities are (lie, doeiding factors. 
It brings forth happiness, is not nccompaniod by all the 
troubles of a lengthy negotiation and ce.remonial, and 
what is more important, is the result of mutual love'. 


i ^ ank$ Yaifb<38 quoted In not© I* p* i6* 



SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA : 

AS DEPICTED IN VATSVAYANA’S KAmAkSUTI! A 

III. LIFE OF THE NAOARAKA 
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VtltsySyana in his work lu'lds up tho idojil of city- 
life. Me wrote tho Kainiisufra as a praelical handbook 
for the puulaiico of city-hmi men of 
fashion— the N a r a r a k a s. A wh<»le 
section of his hook is calloii A^ai/tirakn- 
vrliam, whort'in h<i (Uweriliiss flic lift' of a 
city-man, not of a mere dwellor in n city -suoti a 
person would only be a wa^rt/yr,— hut of a niigitrah^ who, 
accordintf to l%ini, in a city-hred man skillv'd in tho 
arts and knaveries that specially develop in a bij' city 
one posacssinfjf the virtues and vices of “a coektmy” : he 
might he a clover artist or a knave, as tho KAAlka^pfMi 
80 naively explains.' Vfttsyiiyana’s hook is calculated 
to benefit such men and women, among tlnmi princesses 
and daughters of high officials {Maltaiidinm), who armed 
with an expert knowledge of tho practical directions 
given by him, would ho able to subdue tho heart of a 


husband whose love is shared by a crowded harom of as 
many as a “thousand" wives." Viltsyayaim recommends 
the city as the proper place of abode for a person who 
after finishing his education, thinks of entering the world, 
the (jfhmthMrmia, with the „ wealth that he may have 
acquired, either by iuheritanee or by the pursuit, of the 
profession particularly appertaining to his own caste and 
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his posiion in society; » such a man should adopt the life 
of a mgamht aad fix his habitation in a city— whether 
small or big', a nagam, or a patiam^ or a hharmfa^ or at 
least in a resort of many good and nohlo persons.* In 
the age of Vj1.tHyriyana, apparently ererybody who was 
marked out from the rest by any pre-ominence in intelli- 
gcnco, or learning, or skill in the arts, was attracted to 
the city, and found hia patron in tlio king, or in a 
wealthy mtgaraka, or found employment at the clubs 
and asMunblies of citizens, or under the g\»ilds of 
merchants anti artisams. 

If a person could not altord to live in a city and was 
forced to shut himself up in a village l)y the exigencies 
of earning his livelihood, even then he should, according 
to VMsyiiyaiia, l()()k upon civic" life as the ideal and by 
giving to his fellow villagers glowing descriptions of the 
ploasatifc lift) led by the mgamkcf^, he should inspire 
thc'sc among his own class who show any special clever- 
ueus or cariosity, with a desire to imitate the conduct of 
th(^ ci(y-peof)lc and he should give tliem a taste of the 
amenities of city-life by starting clubs and social gather- 
ings as iu ih(^ city, by himself gratifying hjs friends with 
his company, by favouring them with bis assistance 
and by introducing' the iipirit of mufci|al dielp and co^ 
operation,® A village-wife is spoken oif as a simpleton 
and village-wu)men generally are spoken of as very 
light and fickle; such rustic women (mrmnu) are regarded 
with scant courtesy by Vstsyayana.^ The life of a round 
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of pleasures in the city was naturally very expensive 
and many ran through their fortunes. Sudi a naffaraka 
who had eaten up his fortune (bfiukta-vikhaiHih) might, 
however, if clever, earn a living by plaoing himself 
at the service of the clubs and pleasure-houscis where 
he would be resjjected ou account of his .skill in the 
arts, and then he would he called a rijla.' ' J'lven if a man 
had no fortune of his own he mi,i»ht enjoy the pleasures of 
life as a plfhmmrda-^ h(( might acquii'e skill in the 
arts and go about as an itinerant proh'ssor of ihtat^ 
at the clubs of citizens and tho abodes of ffamk&H; 
such a man was markeii by his peculiar .s»it {mtlUkii) 
which he hung on his haede, by his dyt'd clothes and 
by some kind of soap (phhKtku) which lu*. ahvjiya carried 
about in order to keep liimself clcaji." Or lu", might, 
if he was skilled in only a few of (he arts, attuxdi 
himself to a wealthy naguraka as his eomp;inion and 
confidtuitial friend and then he was called a pklu^aka or 
a omliasika, a professional jester.® 

GROWTH OF CITIES IN ANCIKNT INDIA 

This strong desire for tho gay life of tho city 
shows that there mu.st have been a pretty largo number of 
cities at tlie time •\yhen Vstsyilyana^s work was written. 
Cities had grown up in India from very ancient 
times. The village and its headman, — the gi'dim and 
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the ^ramaiii—^iiTe no flpuljt often met with in the Bgveddi' 
but the grmm sometimes grew into a mmhMgr&ma and 
people natuially crowded round the settlement of a 
{lowerful chieftain, round his or fortified habitation.’ 
In later Vedic literature, cities were very w^ell known-, 
the Mdmoa GrhijasTitm mentions tins grmm, thb 
mgara a,nd the nigmm.^ 'I'he cities were very w(dl known 
to the c()mpi!<!rs of the Dkarmmatras, Biiiulhiiyana going 
so far as to warn people de.sirous of spiritual growth 
against residenot; in cities: lie declares that it is hardly 
pos.sil)l(' for a man who rc'sitles in a town-~‘‘whoHft 
body, whose, face and ('yes awi defiled hy the imprin* dust 
of a city” — to obtain success in his spiritual (juest.* 
I-^anini in I he seventh century H.O. knew many towns, as 
we se(' from his Hutrm and some of his gamts ; even 
tlio udgarakn, tlie special produnt of city-life as we 
have pointed out, was known to him. Kautilya and 
Megasthenos show that there were some very big 
cities with elabnrate avrangenH'iits for civic government 
and tliat municipal organisation of the city had deve- 
loped wondi rfully." In the Jdlakm and the Buddhist 
Pali texts we find the description of large ami pros- 
perous cities which were seats of government and 
vvliero trade flourished, wlu'ro flu's gahapati was a pro- 
minent citisson and (he ire^fhl took a leading part," 
'I'ho Milinda IWiho gives a sph'iidid description of 

1 R 1",, i, 44. 10, ftp.. ; also MtMhluripU and Ktdth, Vt4U VoK i, p, 244* 

S Ilndi pp. 245 ami HJlB ; Id. X5, 4, 

3 W I... 

Mumva (etl. by Dr. Fr. Knaiwr), ii. H. 2, 8 (p, 56). 

H i^BmdUymet DikamasHtrat ii. 3. 58. 

5 Yin (seat A. Bwltb, Marly History (^Mh (8id id.), pp, 

8 BhY» !I>aTids, Bwiihiii AAia, jip. 8441’* 
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th» town of Sfttaln,' and nearer VStsvayana’s <ime, w® 
find beautiful descriptions of splendid and prospwous 
towns given in the Huddkacapiia and ZaUtmuttarce,’’ 
In VatsySyaira's time all over Jndia^ there must have 
hedft a barge number of cities, great and small, for 
India was then broken up into innimierable principalities 
and each prince 'had his own fort ified cjipital. Besides, 
cities had grown up at places »f pilgrimage— Brahmanic, 
Buddhist a»d Jainft — gr had sprung np as centres of 
tl»e growing trade of the country. It was for th» dwellers 
of these cities, where wealth accumulated and where the 
virtue* and vices that wealth lyings in its train specially 
4e'i|is}«ped, that VSisySyana wrot'o his great work. 

ECONOMIC PROSPERITY OF INDIA 
IN THE AGE OF. VITSYAYANA 

At the time that VStsySyana wrote, India W'as 
caiTSWg bn an abundant trade, by land ' and by sofv 
with Qhinn oii the one hand and thd Jlotnan orient 
on tshe olhex. Acoorditig to a Chinese hoolc Funanf u-mdt.- 
■tohum written in the third • century A.O., Kuntien or 
Kauudi»y* founded an Indian Colony in Itxlo Ohina 
aboat B.C. 56, and it soon -grew up. into a great 
centre of' foreign tmde in that quarter. JJp 'vay of 
tlds Brahmanic colony planted in Indo-China, the Indl'apii 
earned on an ever-increasing, maritime trade with 
China in the approved Chincso metliod of sending so- 
called eiuhassies and making an exchange of presents. 
We read again and again in the Chinese annals of 
numerous Indian envoys who - presented tribute hy way 
oiJihnan (modern Aftnam and Tonquin).’ With Asia 

1 Th& QMtHmvi f XiH(r JUlithltt, nay, gp, 3-?. 

2 MMJwarUa^ chaps, i and x j chap. Jli. 

3 T. dc Lacotii)erie» Origin (if tha (Minm OkiUktkn.'ypt eco 

al«d fchc Dam Mag^Hdua, 1010, Pa?! i* p. 08 and lOil, M !, ppi 
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Minor and the- near West, India liad bt'cnV intimatt^y 
connected for a long tinfn3 asj'we st»e from Asoka’s inai'rip* 
tions; and the settlemea^t of tlm Kusbans a« a great 
Indian ral.pLg power in the north-western marches of the 
country, led to tb<3 opening out of trude-rontoa to the 
east and the W(\st, and it placed India in a position 
of- vantag(5 with regard lo tha. trade vfith the civilistat 
world, with the dominions of the *‘S()n of Heaven^ 
on the one hand and the empire of tlie Cmsara on 
the other. When in tlm second century A.O., not very 
long before VHtsySyana, a great Kusban (unp(n*or adoptcul 
the magnificent title of MaMmja-WyMimJa^Y>M)^^ 
Kakam Tire great lung, the King of Kingi^f 

the Son of Heaven, the Caesar Kani^ka”, we s (*0 that 
in him there was a fusion of the tlu'ee great civilisations 
of the time— the Indian, the Chinesci and the Romans 
The currency of the Kushana shows an equally into- 
national charact(U’ and sectns to l)o designed U\ facniitate 
the trade of these dominions with the rest of (Jic world; 
the coins show a strange and Mamdorfnl combination 
of (iiau'k, Zoroasiriau and Indiati designs and jcous; 
some of them have Jupito on one side and IJuddha on 
the- other;, they have legends in Greek, [ranian or 
Indian vernaculars and in varied scrij)fa, Greude, 
JUrShml or KharosthT. ‘There cannot b(\ any doubt 
that those coins were intended for currency inside as 
well as outside and they afforded facility of eiehange 
to the Indian merchants trading with the near West. 
VstaySyana also knew coins of copper, silver and gold 
He speaks of a kar^ipa^ of small value and of the 
ni^ka^ or coin of gold^ besides, ha refers to the art of 
examining rup^jm or coins as one of the sixty-fonr 
kaMs, Moreover, lie uses the word Ura^jja to mean 


1 Mi&a, xiv, p. U8. 
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money in general including perliaps, gold and aUvor 
coins." 

Pliny in the first ccntUfy A.C.- and Ttolemy in tlie 
second,' testify to the great trade that India had with the 
liotnan empire.- fn the third century when VStsyayana 
lived, this trade must have gone on increasing arid wo 
shall npt he far mistaken to conjecture that the Brahrna* 
nic colonies, tliat Fa Hien visiteil in Java, want out about; 
this period. The pros{)erity that this extensive commerce 
with the civilised world conferrt'd o« India, is fully 
reilected in the life of the tOkffamkn, everxthinjj about 
whom, house and furniture, dreas aiid ornamonls. sports 
and pastimes^ charity and Uberallty, bespeak an unstinted 
expenditure of wealth, 

Tim literature of the period to vptiicli' Yiltsyayana 
belongs, uinply corroborates the descriplion tliat he gives 
of society. But we shall have room only to quote an 
occasional passage here and 'there from the works of 
Bhasa and from the LalitaDwtara both of which ara 
supposed to belong to the third century A.C. and, there- 
fore, to have been written about tlie same time ah the 
JSjStnamtm ; we may also draw some illustnitiona from the 
works of As'vaghoaa who flourished about a' century^ 
earlier and belongs virtually to the same epoch.* 

1 Sflo 11 1). B'anorji, SMQl, for m Aocoanfc of Kmlinw 

coins. For V&twyiSytvnst’fl woeUob o! ooitti ef, ||^ 

Wpd<W[!-Xiimiwii(ra, p. IS) ."lO) ; 83; und iriemtqif 

gfit wr(\;wwi-, l -P- asr (.mraO)! /a^dmo^ols expWai. 

S T. A, Smith, Sarly Mifi^ry ^ (M ed.), pp, Ias*i4. 

S For thd data of th® ZaUtavUkm me Wintowto* 40 {Mmkm 

ii^ p* 100. ' For Bh»a, le® 0# E. Bhaatlarkar, tm$mm m ^ 
iTiiforv ^ MU (1018)* p. 60* 
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Life oi the Njlgaraka 
THE HOUSE OF A nIGABAKA 


The house that the wigaraka builds for his residence 
shows his taste and love of beauty and the simple but 
clioice furniture and decorations that adorn hie rooms 
show his love of art and his many-sided culture. As we 
have seen before, the ndgai'aka builds his house in a 
city. It has to be in close pvox,imiiy to a supply of 
water and is <iivided into two ])artSj the inner belonging 
to tins ladies ainl the outer where, as we shall see 
presently, the nnrstnr of the house attends to business 
and receives j visitors. There Is a number of rooms 
each set apart for its special purpose, and attached to 
the house there nmst ho a wkii(witiki ox a gatalen 
with wide grounds, if possible, where flowering plants 
and friutdireoB can j;row as well as kitchen vegetabiesA 
In the middle of the ground should be (‘xeavated either a 
well, or if theiH^ is rootn enough, a tank or a lake,® 
Th.is gardiui is attached to the inner co\irt and is 
looktid after by the mistress of the house. It is the 
duty of a good housitwife says Vibtsyayana, to procure 
the seeds of the common Indian kitchen vegetables 
and medicinal herbs aiid plant them each in its season/ 
In neat and clean spots in the garden where the ground 
has been well dressed, th(^ lady of tht^ house plajita,.bedB 
of green vegetables,— clumps o! the tall sugarcane, 
patches of stunted shrubs of the mustard and similar 
herbs, and fliickafa of the dark tamafa,^ The flower-garden 


Mmmutra, ih 4J} {Mta 4), 
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equally receives her tender care ; she has to see that it is 
laid out with beds of plants that yield an iibuiulanco of 
flowers*— -those that ref>;ale the noso wifrlr* their sweet 
perfume, like tlm mallika^ the/dii'or tbo ^laraMdlikd^ 
as well as those that d 6 li<,dit the eye dike the 
JapS^ with its crimson j^dory or the ‘ kfimntaka 
( amaranth ) with its unradin*** y(‘llow splendours 
and besides, there sliould bo in this j^oirden, 
rows of shrubs yie)din<r Traf^rant k^ates or roots, like 
Inlalm and Hiim. lu the f^ardons there are arbors and 
sonndimes vi.tu>£,0‘oves where sln^ y;(‘ts l)uilt w 

raised platforms with pheasant and comfortabh^ seats for 
rest or recr<‘ation,^ Flowers slunild be spianid on these 
seats ia these sweet sylvan r(‘tn‘ats ami ii swinj^ be hun^»‘ 
at a spot well pi'iiardod from the sun by its leafy arbor/* 
An abundance of various (lowers should also he arranged 
with art, here and theia' over residential honst^ wliicb 
must 1)0 kept serupulously ekuih, the floor should be 
beautifully smooth and polishes! so as to sotdlie tlu' eyes ; 
bdiidefs attending to these duties, tlu^ lady of the house 
should also sta* that; at her abode’ the morning, noon 
and evening rites— sacrifices and gifts— are duly observed 
and the gods worshit)f)ed at the sanctuaries of the 
liotisehold ; for she must realise, as an ancient teacher, 
OonarMya, has observi'd, that nothing pleases and charms 
the heart of a householder so much as a well-kept, 
neat "and tidy home where the gods are respected and 


1 
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the religions cUitios well observed/ The mistress of the house 
should also see that her kitchen is situated in a quiet and 
retired spot and is clean and attractive/ The proper keeping 
of the house was thus the particular care of the wife of the 
nagarala a,ud the erection of a noble pile of buildings is, accor- 
ding to our author, among the most earnest desires of 
women/ 

Largo and magnificent houses harmyas and 
were known to VStsjnlyann; the nugaraha sometimes might 
0!ijoy moonlight on the terrace of a palace and examine the 
stars and planets with his beloved/ The walls of the 
houses wero somotimos beautifully polished m as to reflect 
the iftiago of a girl, and not infrequently the roof of the house 
stood on pillars, The Jhuldhmarita 

an iron pillar and the Sauudaramnda Kmya speaks of a 
pillar of gold and also of a minor support or ujKistambha,^ 
The floor mf a palace was sometimes decorated with mosaic 
work, being inlaid with coral or with precious stones. In the 
palade-garclens them were or cool summer- 

houses surrounded by water, washed as it were, by the sea, 
and also rooms in the walls of which there were secret 

nmm\ n-- Ibid, p. 324 

{M^ra 3), 

2 ^ ^ I— Ibid, p. 227 {s^tra iS). 

3 Ibid, p. 341 

{sUira 26). 

4 ' i—Ibid, p, i 74 19)’ 

{smra 30) ; f «(?>««•( Ww i-IWd, p. 96 

(sVra 13 ). 

6 " mvrnnr-BMecarita, xiv, l» ; w4«wilk: i-5a 
KHvya, 1 19 ; «Wi; ’«’»«?! t-lbW, xiv, iS- . 
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passages for water to circulate and take away ilio heai^ 

BliSsa’s Spapna-Vdsmadattam (Act V) has such a samudra- 
gfha^ and in later dramas also it is tiot rare ; the 
Smrti (V. 117 ) prescribes panishmout for a samudragrha- 
hhedaka. Secret pleasurc-liousos standhig amidst the waters 
of garden tanks are referred to by Killkhlsa*^ Besides the 
garden, VS»tsyjiyana has iH)t given much ilatailod description 
of the antahpura or the inner sanctum of the ladies. Bhasa 
designaoes it as the inner court with apartments or houses 
on four sides (abhyntara^catuliidlit)^ which suggests tlio plan 
of construction of the inner apartments of an Indian house 
from very ancient tirnos.^ This plan combined the advan- 
tages of seclusion and privacy together with provision for 
light and air. 

Vstsyilyana. doscribos with gremtor lulnoss the outer 
chambers wliich the master called particularly his own and 
where ho spent by far the greater portion (>f his day and 
night. An cKamination of the furniture and equipments, of 
these chambers will give ub an insight into tbo life of the 
man of wealth and fashion in the third century after Christ, 
The articles that VntsySyana first draws attention to, in the 
master’s apartment, are two couches with beds^ soft and 
comfortable and spotlessly white, sinking in the middle, and 
having rests for the head .and feet at the top and the bottoim 
At the head of lus bed is a hUrca-BthUm^ a stand or perhaps 
a niche for placing an image of the deity that he worships, 
as the commentary, . Jayama%ate explains ; besides, at the 
head there is also an elevated shelf serving the purposes of 

t 

i^X^mmrara, pp 383-84 (sU^m 17). 

« i^Maghmai^a, xix* 9, 

3 CUmdam, ed» by T.Gaijapati ^Sstri, 
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a table whereon are placed artiolea necessary for his toilet in 
the early dawn, namely, fragjrant ointments such as sandal- 
paste, a garland of iltnvers, small pots containing bees** wax 
and sweet perfumes, the skin of the mUuluhga oT the citron 
fruit for porfiuning the mouth aixd also beteMeaves prepared 
with spices and sceuK On the floor is a vessel for catching 
tlie spittle (patadgmluf). On the wall, on braokets 
(elephants* tusks — nugadantaha) are ranged his tiW, th^ 
national instrument of tnusic in ancient India, a casket 
containing brttshes and other requisites for painting, a 
book — preferably a poetical work— and garlands of the yellow 
amaruath {kuraidaha)^ chosen because it does not fade or 
wither soon and therefore is good for decoratfng the rooms. 
Not far Irom tlic couch, on the floor, is spread a carpet with 
cushions for the lioad, and bcBides, there are boards for play- 
ing at cbesB and dice. Outside the room is the n^garaha*$ 
aviary wl\.ore are hung cages of birds for game and sport 
we read in the Buddhacarita that the birds in such household 
aviaries in the city of Kapilavastu were disturbed by the 
hurried movements of ladies hastening to catch a glimpse of 
the young prince Siddhirtha as he passed along the street.® 
At a somewhat retired spot in the house are places where 
our n^araka amuses himself by working at the latlie or the 
ehisej.® 


THE DAILY LIFE OF THE NiGARAKA 

Vstsyayana has loft us a description of the occupation of 
the rmgaraha daring the whole of the day, which though brief, 


t ^ wwi’pwt 'sruf, irfimpiwi ^ i 

iniiifwfwwrflr ^ i i wr %rT» flawwrti 
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yet brings up very beautifully the man of faaliion of those days 
before our eyes. Our nagaraka gets up early in the morning 
and after attending to his morning duties and cloauiug his 
mouth and teeth, proceeds to his toilet. The first article iii this 
toilet is the anuUpana, a fragrant ointment ordinarily made of 
fine sandal-wood paste, or of preparations of a variety ot 
sweet-smelling substances.^ lie applies a suitable quantity 
of this ointment to his person ; it would bo considered bad 
taste if he used too much of this |)erfumo ; lie thou scents 
his clothes in the sweet-smelling smoke of incense {dhupa) 
thrown into the (ire and wears a garland on the head, or 
hangs it round his nock. He aiiplies collyrium made of 
various substances to his eyes. To his lips, already reddened 
by the betel he has chewed, ho applies alakiaka (a red dye 
made from lac), to impart a deeper crimson to them and 
then rubs them over with wax to make the dye fast. Than 
he looks at himself in a glass, chaws spiced beteHeavos to 
perfume his^nouth, and proceeds to attend to his busiuosa,® 
He attends to his hair and wears rings on his (ingors that 
are sometimes of great value. ^ He generally wears two 
garments, a or vastra and an uUaflyit or a wrap for 
the upper part of the body. Tliis upper garment was 
sometimes very highly scented with rich perfumes or 
flowers.^ BhSsa tells us that the rich fragrance of OHru- 

I I— Ibid> p. 173 {s%m 14). 

^ a ^ nfmt, wr 

TOSS’?? Ibid, |>p. 43-46 

{sUtra 16). Jayamaegalfi 'explain.H--^rrtft‘, 

46. 

3 ^ i-“Ibid, p. 392 (sWra 20) etc. 

\^Lalitamsiara (ed. by Lefmann), xlil 143. 
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(latta^s wearing api)arol asstirod Ymm\tmenB» that) though- 
impoverisliad, he was not quite uninindful of the* amenities 
of youthful Booioty,^ At Nanda's house at Kapilavastu 
when Buddha entered it, souio of the maids were preparing 
the perhunccl paste while others were perfuniing the 
clotlies.^ In the LaUki-rniitam wo read that King 
Sudtlliodnna ordered that al! those who would attend on- 
Mayi^dovI on her journey to the garden of Lumbiul, ■ should 
wear elotlios, soft and fine, coloured with pleasant dyes and 
ainelliiig swoot with the be'-'t of the sCeuts. Similarly,- hi 
another place in tlio same hook, we read of a 'porfame<.l 
garment of the exquisite colour of the nagaheiam,^ 

Sweet Bcmits, wo thus son, played a very important part 
in the toilet of the nagaraka, lie made .an abundant us-e 
of flowers, he ruhhed Hwoet-seented oititments over his - hody^ 
and besides, he used other perfuines— — and a 
box of scejita, a saugaiidhikagnikiM^ Wiis kept handy by 
every nagamhu lie porfumoH his moutli with betel-leaves 
prepared with Bweot-»cented spices. Tlio fragrant smoke of 
incense was made to ciroulato through his rooms and impart’ 
a porfurno to his clothes. The ZaUta-vistara corroborates 
Viltsytlyana about the plentiful use of perfumes. Besides 
the scented omtmeiit or (mulepana, the LMm-vUtam men- 
tions scented waters of various kinds, perfumed oils and 
fragrant powders of sandal, flowers or other sweet-smellbg 
things.^ These objects— flowers, perfumes and betel-leaves 

I 

Carudatia (Trivanclriun Sans. Series), Act I, p. 26, 

a 1 --^Sau^idaraftmda^ 

Kavfa^ iv. 26. 

3 wm’crt 1 

OT#!rr (ed. by Lefmann), vii. 

Bo , ^ i— Ibid, xviii. 28:^. 

4 I— Ibid, xv. 218. , See aho ibid* vii. 96 and 
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formed the most ordinary gifts oxolmnged hotweeii friends 
and lovers. ^ 

After attending to his ImsinesH \n the inoiming, the 
mffaraha takes his bath ; this he does every day hut tfhoro 
are other attendant oircumstanceH that are repeated at 
varying intervals. Every other day lie gets Ids limbs 
massaged and shampooed (utaadana) ; every third day he 
cleanses his person with soap-like substancuH that yield a 
lather with water (pkcnaica). This last was considered an 
indispensable article for one who aspired to decout life in 
those days, as we aoe that even when a man imeamo too poor 
to maintain himself as a 7iaffitmka and bocamo a pl(hamurda, 
his pimiaha *or Boa|) marked 1dm out from ordinary men. 
As regards shaving, the nUgaraka was behind the motlern 
man of fashion ; he got his chin and lips cleaned every fourth 
day and this was probably considered conducive to long life 
(dtjusyam) and a more thorough tonsorial o|)6ratiou was per- 
formed every fifth or every tenth day. This cmmpleteB the 
bath.® Thougli ho was thus not so fastidious as ,our 
modern dandies as regards ilm hair <m Ids faw', he 
was certainly more careful about his finger nails. Tliey wore 
specially dressed, particularly those of the left hand ; the 
points of the nails should always be fine and aometimes tliey 
were cut into throe or more teeth like a saw. The nails must 
be well-set, smooth, bright, scrupulously clean, not broken, 
and soft and glossy in appearance. The people of Qaiwla 
(noodern Bengal) had very fine and long nailg that imparted 
a grace to their hands and were very attractive to women, 
and the southerners (the had small nails which 

were good for work but of which they made very great 
artistic use, and the people were midway 

between the two. The use of the nails wag a great art which 

t pp, a59, 26 r» 274, 308, 319. 
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the nUgaraha took great pains in acquiring ; with them, 
he skilfully and without causing pain, affixed on liis beloved, 
marks that might be straight, curved, circular, semicircular 
like the crescent 1110011, or whicli might resemble the tiger’s 
claw, the peacock’s foot, the leap of a hare or the leaf of a 
blue lotus. ^ Similar care was taken of the teeth and artistic 
nse made of thorn, because, Viitsyilyana says, no other art 
increases love so inucli as the clever use of the nails and 
teeth. ^ Bosidos attending to the daily ablution and the 
other things noted above, for keeping his person clean, the 
nagaraka must 'always carry a handkerchief (karpot^a) with 
himself for removing perspiration.* 

Ho takes two meals a day, in tlie (brenomi, and the after- 
noon, but according to Card^ymia^ and earlier teacher, the 
last meal had better be taken in the evening/** Three kinds 
of hard or soft food and drinks, hhitkpja, bhojija mi peya 
corresponding to the khadanlya^ hJiojamya and pma of the 
Buddhist sacred books,® have boon mentioned by ViltBySyana. 
Aniong his articles of diet we notice rice, wheat, barley, 
pulses, a largo number of vogotables, milk and its prepara- 
tions including ghee^ meat and sweets, besides salt and oil. 
Among the sweets, we have molasses (guda) and sugar 
(iarlmrU) as well as sweetmeats {khm} 4 (^pkhMymi),^ Fish is 
nowhere mentioned by our author as an article of diet. Meat 
was eaten boiled as soup, and dry or roasted. To desist 
from eating meat, as prescribed in the law books, was consi- 
dered to be an act of merit {dharma)4 The n^garaha^s 

1 Ibid, pp. 112*20 (sUtras 1-31), 

2 Ibid, pp» 121*30 {sUiras 1-42). 

3 mnm 1— Ibid, p- 47 {sUira 1 8). 

4 I m' 1— Ibid, p, 4; {sE^ras 19 and 20), 

5 MaMvagga^ vi. 28. 10 and vi. 35, 2. 

6 See K^masWra, pp. 228-30’, 337, 369*71 ^ also m 

ww i— ibid, p. 174 {s%tm 16), 

7 1— Ibid, p. 12 ;)• 
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drinks (pmakani) were also various : besitlea water and milk, 
he drank fresh juico, perhaps of the various kinds of palm, 
extracts of meat, comjaj (or rico [^rucl), i^Iierhets, juico of 
fruits such as rnangoea and citrons mixed with stigar ; of 
stronger drinks, ho used various wines like mru^ madh% 
maireya and asava ^ — wliioh he drank from a cht^aka^ a 
vessel of wood or metal, often aocompanied by various kinds 
of swcots, and savouries of bitter and acrid taste in order 
to inij)art a relish to drink. ^ 

After the niid<iay meal tlio mgaraka enjoys his siesta, 
lie diverts himself by pleasant talk with his friends, the 
pUhanmrda, the or the listcms to the talk of 

parrot, s, views figlits between cooks, quails or rams, or is 
ongngod iu various kimls of artistic onjoyments. Besides tlie 
animals montionod above, he also kept for Iiis own amuse- 
ment a number of (.nud«)08 for their Hwoat melody and pea- 
cocks for their glorious plumage and also monkeys. At the 
king’s palace, besides these animals of s{mrt^ lions and tigers 
were also kepi in cages*® 

In the afternoon, after ho has dressed lilmsolf, Hie nBga^ 
faka goes out to attend a or a social gailierlng whore 
he engages, as wo shall sec below, in pleasant intollGotual 
divetsions with his friends and in tests of skill in t!uj various 
arts. At night-fall, our myaraka enjoys music, vocal and 
instrnmental, occasionally attended with danccB* After music, 
in hk own room which lias been made sweet and clean and 
gay with, flowers, and while its fragrant air is charged with 

X ipiKW 

^ ^ 1 I— Ibid, p, 174 {sWm i; and 15) ; 

ti^r: vriitfcifttp i—Ibitl, 

p. 52 {$mra 38). 

3 wfTtf m^iTOmncr: tmsRff rPr nitw wf n, 

^ I— Ibid, p. 47 {sUira 21). . * KfWfiRTftc TOW- 

1— Ibid, p, 239 {sUira 33). H'pi^ niraflf- 

^ I'—ibid, p* 284 (sma 17) ; see also p* 307 {sMim 25). 
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the breath of sweet inceuse circulating through it, the mga- 
rahft with his associates and friends, awaits there the arrival 
of his mistress. This completes his daily life.^ 

A word here about the nagaralca's friends whom we 
meet again and again in the Kd>mmutraf will not be out of 
place. Besides the many artists and craftsmen who served 
him in his quest of lovo and pleasure and who are called his 
mitras or Ci)mpanion 3 by Vatsyiiyana, the nUgaraJca appears 
to have possossod some real, true and devoted friemls. Vat- 
ayayana says that fast and genuine friondahip often sprang 
up among those who had grown up together from itifancy 
tended l)y the same nurse, who in early boyhood were fellow 
playmates or wore at school together, those who* were marked 
by tlio same temperament and the same tastes in pleasure 
and sport, were attached to each other by mutual obligations 
and whose cIobosIi secrets were knowti to each other. Yilt- 
syflymia regards it particularly fortunate in friendship when 
the frimulship has come down between two families for 
several generations, has never been tainted by selfishness or 
greed, nor has been changed by time or by any considera- 
tions whatsoever and where tho mutual secrets have never 
been betrayed.® 

SPORTS AND FESTIVITIES 

Besides the variouB sports and amusements that enlivened 
tho daily life ot the n^gamlca, there were many high days 

m' ^ ’iwt i— Ibid, 

pp. 47-48 [slums n^H). m 

%mn VTOt etc, 1— Ibid, p, 172 (slUras i 

and 7). 

pp. 68«69 (aH/w see also 

sTUras 37 and 38. 

21 
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and holidays when he made merry with his friouds and 
companions. Willi regard to all iheso gamoa aiul fasti vitios 
enjoyed in company, Viitsytlyaua gives the sago advice thal 
they can be relished best in the company of friends of the 
same social status, but not witli Iboso that are either above 
or below one, bceauso permanent good relations luul mutual 
understanding can only bo established when oncli party in 
a sport seeks to afford ploaBuro to tho other and wliore each 
is honoured and rospoctod by tho other, ^ 

Viitsyayana classifies the oeeasional fostivitios into five 
groups. In the first place he mentions the festivals in con- 
nection with tho worshijiof difleront iloitkm (smntyu, yiUr^ 
and ffliaid), somoiimos attended with grand pnaiessioim ; then 
come tho or social gntimrings of Iioth sexes ; next 

Bpdnakm or drirdring parties and ndydna^^Unh or garden- 
parties, and last of all various social diverHiouH in which 
many persons take part {samasyii krltfdy^ 

SAMAJA 

At tho temple of tho gmldess of learning and 

the fine arts, on a fixed day every fortniglit, that is, on 
the titld or lunar phase specially auspicious to tho deity wor- 
shipped, a samdja or an assomblage of was hold 

regularly. Tlioy wore accompaniod by musicians, tlanoerB and 
otlior artists permanently employotl by thorn for perform- 
ances in honour of tlm deity. Besides, wlion any itinerant 
parties of actors, dancers or other such ^‘artists*' visited the 
town, they were afforded an opportunity of showing their 

1 wrrrfSr ^ \ 

^ Miffr it— Ibid, p, 190 {sUims 22 and 35), 

2, ww: t— Ibid, 
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skill at) the temple before the divinity. Oa the day follow- 
iiig the porformatice the party had to be given tlieir stipu- 
labotl rewards, aud thou they might bo dismissed or asked 
to repeat their porformancos at the pleasure of their patrons. 
Ou special occasions, when performances on a grand scale 
wore arranged, parties of actors might co-operate with each 
otiior and give a joint porfonnance and it was the duty of 
the corporation or guild {gmia), to which the m$garaka 
bolonged, to honour and treat with hospitality tlie strangto’s 
wIk) attended theso gatherings. Similar festivities of various 
kinds were hold on a grand scale in honour of dil&rent deities 
acconling to the customs appertaining to eacln^ . On some of 
these occasions tlioro wore processions (yatm) like the 
|)rooeBaion of images that hVHieu saw in Kliotan when ‘‘they 
swept and watered the streets inside the city, making a grand 
disiday in the lanes and by'-ways.”*'^ In these processions 
both men and women joined and 'VfltByi.yana says that they 
aftbrded ojiportunities fnr meeting one^s ladydove.® Even 
a virtuouB matron could attend a religious ceremony with the 
permission of her husband.'*' 

GO?TIll 

We now come to tlm or social gathering where 

the nU^araha diverts himself in pleasant talk with persons 

1 mm ’sr€« m 1 f 

qT,«f£faclT«ff€T%l I ^ I 

i —Ibid, pp. 49-51 

(srih-as 27 - 33 )* 

2 Legge, Fa-IiuHi p, 18. 

^ 'm^'^\--^KanmsXUra, 

p. 274 {sttra 41)* 

4 ir«nf afplf 

p. 226 {s%tra 1 5). 
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of the dame status and position as himself by their education, 
intelligence, character, wealth and ago ; there ho engages 
in competitions in making versos or in various other sports 
of skill and art. Affording, as tliose p'0(fj!7iZs did, opportu- 
nities for the mgaraka to exhibit his iiitolloctual accomplish- 
ments and mastery of the arts, they wore mo.st popular with 
him, being attended by him every altoraoon and they wore 
also held on a comparatively largo scale on special occasions. 
Of the branches of literary art in which competitions 
were held, we may glean the following from VStsyayana’s 
list of the sixty-four arte : there wore competitions in the 
extempore coniposition of versos, oom()lotion of a stanza of 
which a part only was given, the projier rcailing of books, 
with pro[)or intonation and accent, either singly or in groups, 
the reading of passages in prose or verso that on account of 
many harsh sounds were hard to pronounce, and the art of 
composing and expounding passages written in a secret code 
or cypher. Those oorapotitions required knowledge of foreign 
tongues and provincial dialects, knowledge of lexicons' and 
spooieal vooahularies, of metros and the figures of rhetoric, 
the knowledge of dramas and timir stories, in short, a very 
comprehensive litererary and artistic training. One game 
is described called pratimSlS in which a number of persons 
had to recite versos one after another, the condition being 
that every reciter must repeat a verse commencing with 
the letter with which the previous speaker’s verse ended 
and any one unable to supply his verse suflioieutly quickly 
had to pay a forfeit. Besides those literary competitions, 
there were teste of proficiency in the fine arts such as paint- 
ing, singing, instrumental music and the like and also of 
manual skill and dexterity in many of the practical arts such 

f'Ai rm vmrewrt ^n— Ibid, p, 51 {sUiras 34 

and 35). 
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as the stringing together of flowers in a garland and so 

At tlioso gatherings were invited ganikm or brilliant 
artists who by their education and knowledge of the arts, 
could please the mgaraka by mooting him on his own ground, 
vis;,, in mental and aesthetic culture, and who wore therefore 
loved and honoured by the people. Sometimes the parties 
were hold at the house of one of the gmiikUs, or the nUgaralm 
met at eacl\ other’s house, or they assembled iu the mhMf 
the public hall of the city or of the gam or corporation to 
which every cifcixou belonged. Hero the citizens came to- 
getlmr to discuss i>olitic.s ami philosophy, or to hold com- 
petitions in literature or art, or merely to enjoy themselves 
in convivial parties* This mhha of ViltsySyana is the direct 
deaoondant of the samiti or pari^ad of the Vedic times, at 
one of which, viz,, that of the PancalaSy Svetaketu Aru^iieya, 
who is reputed to be the founder of the science of erotics, 
was defeated by a Ksutriya,^ 

At the go§(hU wore also discussed the sixty-four PanedU 
or Mma-kdds and ViTitsyflyana declares that a person possess- 
ing a knowledge of this sixty-four, even though devoid 
of all the other scienoos, leads the talk at the of men 

and women ; and on the other hand, a person who speaks 
cleverly on other subjects bub knows not the sixty-four, is 
not much respected in the discussions iu the assembly of the 
learned.® 

etc.—lbid, p, 32. 

3 s ?rirTfiwi ftwwT; Ibid, p, 52 (svara 36). 

For Svetaketu, see ibid, p. $ {sUtra 9) ; also, 

; Bfkaditraif^yakapam^aii vl 2, i, and v'W^rt 

, CMudo^ppam^adi v. 3, 'i. 
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At the gostM ouo ia neither to speak too much in Sanskrit 
for he may then be considered a podaut, just as in England 
two centuries ago to write English in strict accordance with 
orthograpliy and syntax was considered not necessary for a 
gentleman ; nor should the mgarnhm speak too imich in a 
local dialect, because then ho ran the risk of being regarded 
as uneducated and unculburod ; ho should strike a middle 
course and have full control over both and tlicn ho was sure 
to win great rt!S[)ect.‘ The prevalent language of the period 
as seen in inscriptions and in the Mahilyana litorakiro, hears 
testimony to tho fact that the current spooch at the tiino, at 
least among tho cultured classes, was a mixture of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. Tho learned pcoido liko As'vaghosa, ofcinir.su, 
wrote i)uro Sanskrit, but the language of conversation among 
tho educated was apparently a mixture of Sanskrit and the 
provincial dialect {d(!Mhhu.fu) as reoonimondod by tho autluir 
of the Kiimmuira. 

There were go9(Ms for sinister purposes too in tho days 
of Vstsyayana wlio warns tho nUgwaha against fretiuouliug 
an assembly that is disliked by the pooplo, that is not govern- 
ed by proper rules and hence is likely to indulge in lioense 
or to run beyond tho bounds of decency ; nor should he attend 
a goit^hl that is intent upon doing mischief to others. A 
person wins success in life by attending an association that 
makes the imparting of pleasure to people its solo business 
and has sport and diversion for its sole objooh.*' 

w jftsit iwnffsif ww' ^•^KaniasTUra, p.iSs (sWas iO$i). 

1 »nai<s‘ ^fnwrant i 

wnsisft II— Ibid, p. 58 {Mtra 50). 

*n 'T sr 11 

iilwfWST!I»lft*StT tfhfWIJTwWT^SIT I 

»!Wt w Be-Ibid, p. 58 {sUtras si*s). 
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The go§(M on account} of its association with art, refine- 
ment and culture, was much appreciated by the people in 
Vriitsyayami’s times. A nUgaraha was expected to be liberal 
in spending on go^^fMs and his Hucce^3s in courtship and love 
depended in no small measure on his power to shine in the 
sports and festivities inoluding the and samaja.'^ In 

Blulsa's dramas wo meet with many referenoes to go§tM *, 
his Avimaraka mourns the supposed loss of his friend who 
was humorous at gosthla/*^ 

Women also met together in go.^(Ms or social assomblies 
among thcmsolvos. For an unmarried girl it was considered 
a qualification that she was fond of gonthls and kala$. Married 
ladies also somotimos, with the permission of their husbands, 
instituted among their own friends (jo*^(hw or social gatherings 
whore they discussad artistic and literary matters. Bub a 
married woman wlio was too fond of instituting go^^iliMs was 
looked upon with suspicion, specially one who arranged 
such gatherings in the house of a youthful neighbour.^ In 
Bhastde AvimH^raka (Act V) the maids invite the Vidu^aha 
to recount a story which they would listen to among their 
go^fjiljmm in the inner court.* 


afAnaka 

Besides the go^(hU the nUgarakas also met at each other^s 
house bo hold drinking parties whore they drank various kinds 
of liquors with sauces of various tastes and flavours, but 


I— Ibid, p. 302 {sUtm 12).- 

2 fii:, Trivandrum Series, p. 69. 

3 p. 303 [sUtra 13) ; m 

i--p.i326 {sUtm IS) ; 254 {sUtm 52), 

4 fit iffiff m Trivandrum Series, p.B6 

^ tffif w 11 p, 'S 7 ., 
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abstention from wine was considered a special qualification in 
a nSgaraka,^ 


GARDEN PARTIES 

Next we come to another diversion which was very dear 
to the soul of the ntigarakn, viz , uiyMn-yatru, or picnics in 
gardens. Every groat city in those days was surrounded by ex- 
tensive gardens where the residents of the city could find some 
relief from the congested streets of the town. Hound Kapila- 
vastu, says the Lalitaviiikxra, five hnudrod gardens afirang up 
for the diversions of Bodhisattva, and prince Biddhartha went 
out through the gates of the city for enjoying himsolf in the 
gardens outside.®* In the JiamasHtm also wo find that those 
gardens wore outside the town and a whole <lay was spent in 
the picnic there. Early in the morning n party of woll-drossed 
mejarahas would git out (tf the town mounted on horses 
aooompanied by ganiMs and followed by servants ; there they 
would arrange for their daily meal and pass tlm time in 
pleasant games of chance or in diverting thomsolvea with 
the fights of cooks, quails or rams or in any other way that 
they pleased, in the aftornoon they would return wearing 
some token of romombranoo of the pionio such as a hunch of 
flowers or a twig from a gardou-treo, Similar parties were 
enjoyed in connection with sports in water, which took 
place in artificial lakes or tanks from which all mischie- 
vous water-animals had first been removed.® Picnicking in the 

I See footnote i, p. i6o and footnote i, p. 167. 

3 VIVRUITOT vific^Jiw \—Lttlita-vistara, (ed. 

by Lefmann), vii. 95 ; wm «t 3 »T etc. 

Ibld,xiv. 183-191. 

HwtaSii: t itaw wnt tf swfBlfPW»f wwmq \~~Knmamra, 

p, 53 (itWw 40-41), 
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gjajrdeiis outside the city was very popular in the days of 
Vstsyiyana who again and again speaks of it. His description 
of udyanayatrd, agrees in every particular with that given in 
mfcohahatika^ the only difference being that in the drama, 
Ctodabta goes out in a ballook'^oarfc instead of on horseback. 
A. nUgarahds liberality was otten tested by his readiness 
to spend on these garden picnics and dramatic performances; 
A king who has many wives is advised by VEtsySlyana 
to please every one of them by such shows and garden- 
parties.^ Unmarriad girls, and even married women, some- 
times went to these picnics ; a virgin on her way to a garden- 
party was sometimes snatched away from her friends .and 
guardians for the purposes of marriage.^ Ladies perhaps 
went on such picnics in parties of their own sex, because 
V^tsyl^tjana says that udydna-yMras afforded opportunities 
for meeting and making ‘offers of love to them.® But picnics 
arranged l)y married women appear to be rather rare. It 
was only a punarbhu, that is, a widow who had attached 
herself to a second husband, that induced her adopted lover 
to institute these picnics and convivial assemblies at which 
she herself took part/ 

SAMASYi-KRiDi 

Last of all we come to the sports that VliltBySyana calls 
or ^a^hMya-krHUf that is social diversions 
in which a number of persons took part. He says that they 
varied with each country and province* Of about a score of 
them he has given only the njames from which their character 
may sometimes be surmised, Some of them are well-kno^n 

I i— Ibidi p. 253. {Mira 50) ; 1— 

Ibid, p. 245 89), 

I— Ibid, p; 

3 Ibid, p, 2J8 6) ; also p, 274 41). 

4 Ibid, p. 239 {s^ira 44) i also p* 1^40 (sWra 59). 
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up to the present day, at least in park of India, such as 
Kqumud%-j&garaj in which the whole ni^!jjhi of iho full moan 
in 'the month of AB\ina is pasned without sloop l»y playinj^’ 
at dice or similar other amusements, and the ITolUkM or Moli 
on the day of the vernal full moon in. tim month of Pliill^una ; 
suclris also the AMa-mturtM or IHndolMmvd in the month 
of SrSvap. The Ealllsaka^ accompanied by dancing and 
musio and supposed to bo similar to the lUtsoUada described 
in the EMgamta^hrUnUf is referred to by Vatsyilyana and 
a form of it is still current in KathiffcwiliL Tho festival of 
Siimsantaha reminds us of the DaliHHmi'iidigU of the Sita- 
benga Cave^Inscriptiou which tells u.h that at this “swing- 
festival of the vornal full-moon, frolic and music almund and 
people tie around their necks garlands thit'k with jaHnsiue 
flowers.”^ Wo are also rontitidod of the luMatk^dnuyiim 
ofBhSsa^s Od'ftAWa (Act I) and of thtj Mlmktnodifina^i/itru 
of Bhavabhtti^s (Atst I). It appears that 

•persons of both mxm took part lit many of these fesiivltieB, 
At such festivals as Eaumudifyam^ Snnmmiiuka and 
Omdrakaf tlm women of the cities and towns entered the 
harem of the king and sported with the royal ladies there.® 

SPORTS OF GIRLS 

Some of the sports of girls have hmn described by Vdt* 
sy^yana, as well as some of their playthings. The girls took 
delight in making garlands of flowers, l)uilding small houses 
of earth, of wood, pl®*yb^g with dolls, or in cooking imaginary 
food with such materials as earth eta They Bometimes 
played games of chance with dice or cards, or other gmnes 

I Dr. T. Bloch, “R^mgarh Cave Inscriptions/’ Mipri qf thi Ank 
Sun qf India (1903-1904), pp» 124-25. 

i Stk KMmtimt p. "S4 42) and p* 2S3 for 

Halhsaka cf. ' !;$ {sWra %$) tnd see Bnsi 

and W$it, h pp. 74 lJfb (May, 1902}. 
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like ‘‘odd anil ovoii," Iho ^;umo ol' “do, so fista” and so on ; 
Or they iiii^hl. play tlw oatno o[ liudiii}? out tlio middle finger 
or tho sport witli six [>ol*blo.s ; aoinotimas a number of girls 
playoil togutlmr at games involving some exorcise of the 
limbs {KHoc4if<<,hhti) sueli ns hide and seek, spinning round 
holding each other’s ont-stretohod arms, blindman'a buff, 
games with salt or lioaps of wheat.’' Wo see from this list 
that many of thosu sports ami games are mudi the same 
as thoao in vogue at tho presoiit day among Lidian girls and 
boys. 

Tho games ami festivities of the n&garaka, are, as' we 
SCO from tho doseriptiou given above, tlio diyersions of a 
seeker after ploaauro and amiiaomcnt— of ono tliat had plenty 
of leisure to enjoy and an ample lortuno to provide the 
means of onjoymont. Aimmg manly sports, wrestling matclies 
woro known to Viiit.syftyauai but the uU’jaraka appears to 
have btiou 'rathor a spootator at those games than one who 
to(»k an active part in them ; tho Kamasutra also speaks of 
hunting as a paatiiuo that booomoa a source of pleasure by 
praobiee, when ono has acquired some skill iu it and this seems 
to bo tho ono manly sport that tho n^garnka knows of.® 


i ■ Mmasatm, [!. ■SOI : 

» HAPitlfU-ibid, p. S 4 '{sntm 57) I <Wr, 'sn«Tl%4 1 - 

Ibid, p. 90 2). ; 



THE POSITION OF WOMEN 

THE NAGARAKA’S WIFE 

While the life of a nSgaraha has been paintotl by VatsyS- 
yana as a roancl of pleasures, that of his wife presents a 
striking contrast and is a round of duties. Tim picture 
presented by him of a wife is in no way inferior to the 
ideal held up in the MamaiMras and in many respects 
he gives greater details.^ She attends on her husband 
with all the love and devotion a duvotoe shows to the 
deity he worships. She ministers to his personal needs, 
looks after his food and drink, as well as his toilet and his 
amusements ; she tries to ai)preoiute his likes and dislikes, 
welcomes his friends with proper presents, respects and loves 
his parents and relatives and is liberal to bis serviuits ; when 
she finds that he is corning home, sho ha.stnns to meet him 
and waits upon him herself; in hia games and sports -she 
follows him ; even when offended, she does not speak too 
bitterly to him. She nray attend a festive assembly only 
with his permission and in the company of her friends. She 
does not even give away anything without his icnowledge. 
She should do nothing that might rouse his suspicion against 
her fidelity; she should avoid the company of women of 
questionable character such as female ascetics, actresses, 

I For the section of the KSmaMira dealing with the character of 
the virtuous wife see pp. a24"46, This section has not been dealt with 
here in detail as the whole of it has been translated by Prof. P. 
Peterson in his paper on ''VatsySyana 6n the Duties of a Hindu Wife," 
read before the Anthropological Society of Bombay (i6th Dccenaber,, 
1891) and published in the Journal of the Anthro, Soe, of SomA^t, 
pp, 459'66, The same learned Professor has written upon "Courtship 
in Ancient India," as given in die section of the Kl,mMra dealing 
with it (Jour, Bern. Br- R.A.S. stvlii), and hence, we have omitted a 
consideration of that section including the rules of marriage. 
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forfcuno-tellors, or woman given to the practice of black art 
(mviakSrikU), nor slioulil she loiter about in solitary parts 
of the house. She might take lessons in the KSmasutra or 
in the subsidiary arts, if her husband so wishes, and he may 
occasionally himself give these lessons.^ One is here remind-, 
ed of BhiSsa’s Udayana who calls his beloved queen “his 
dear disciple,”* and of the beautiful line of KslidSsa (with- 
whom our author has so many points of contact) where Aja 
mourns the loss of I uduiuatl, his “beloved pupil in the fine 
arts.”® 

There is an atmosphere of control and restraint about her. 
In her talk she is moderate and never speaks or laughs 
aloud ; she does not return an answer when reproved by her 
husband’s parents. She does not give herself airs when she 
enjoys great good fortune. In her dress she practises mode- 
ration : when going out on festive occasions, she wears ,4 
few ornaments and only a few garments of fine and soft 
texture, us()a porfuraes and ointments very moderately and 
adotns lierself only with white flowers. But when she is 
going to meet her husband, she takes the greatest care with 
her toilet ; then she makes herself tidy, sweet and clean, she 
puts on many ornaments, wears flowers of various hues and 
smells, use# peyfuraes and in every way makes herself attraio- 
tive. Blowers were worn in garlands hanging from the neck 
(sra/), or in chaplets on tiie head, or were simply put in 

the hair,* or in elaborate ornaments for the ears (kan}apmra 
or ifeor^apatra). Another juein of a woman's toilet was the 
paint or the dots and patches on the forehead and cheeks, 

I KSmasUtra, p. a8 » and 3 ) }• P- 197 3^). and 

fSpswji p, 3 io{jWr« 9 ). 

3 BhSsa’s SvafitutvSsavaekitam, Act V, vr M, ft ftsfirii'etc 

3 AwfiRt TOiArift i—Ragitivarnia, viii. 57, 

4 P.1S2 {sUtra 3) > tfls BhSsa, 

Act 1. 
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put on in vnunoas dosijj^ns (mie^aln), vSoinoiiniOH leaves of 
such plants as kmMa worn used with it, as wa find in the 
Saundarammlu-Iiiwya,'^ Vutsyftyana advises a wifo never to 
present herself before lior hushaml without amna onnunonts 
on her person even when alone with him.® This idea is found 
in Indian literature as early aa the time of Yitske, who says, 
‘^to the man who understands her moaning, the Vada shows 
herself as a loving wife shows hersolf to her liusband in idl 
her rich apparel.*' As Yilska here is quoting a verse of the 
^gveia where it occurs at least four times, tlie idea belongs 
to the very earliest period of Indian tliouglit.*^ Ibit wlmn 
the husband Js away from home the wife goos^ as it were, 
into mourning •, she puts away all Imr (uiiauierita and finery 
with the exception of those, that mark her married condition, 
such as the bangles of shells, only one on each wrisk^ At 
that time she also practises fasti and austerities in honour 
of the gods and does not go to visit oven tlm near relativ4JB 
except in very urgent cases when they are in some danger, 
or when there are some fostivities there, and even then; she 
must not change her quiet dress indicating the Beparatiau 
{pravUsa*ve^a) ; and she should never go thero but in the 
company of her husband's people and must not stay there 
long. When the husband returns home she goes to meet 
him as she is, then she worships the gods, specially Kima- 
deva, the god of love, and offers gifts of food t<i men and 
birds. 

I KimasWf% p. 124 {Mra *9) j p. 206 {sUim 3a) ; also Smndam* 
nanda K^vy^i^ chap* iv* 

a ^ n Wj p 2%6 {smm 1 3) 

3 Quoted by Frot Peterson in /onrtKfi &f iki Af$ik 
1891., p. 463,4 ' The Vedic passage is sntu m pw:, JM i* IH* 7 i 
see also iv. 3* 2 5 x. 71, 4 and x. 91., 13. Ci also iw, wil iv. 
xviib'2» $t, 

, :4;; ^ MnmMtm, p. 251 (s%m 43), also vi nfm w pp. 315-id 
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Ordinarily also it is the wife who looks after the per- 
formance of iho daily worship of gods at the household temple 
and the due porformance of rites and the offering of giftli 
at the three liKed periods in the day— morning, mid-day and 
evening. Slie takes upon herself the observance of the vows 
and fasts that fall to the share of her husband. Sometimes 
the lady vowed gifts and offerings to the gods, and when her 
lord acquired some wealth, or obtained success in any venture, 
or regained his health after some illness, she carried Oat her 
vow.^ To iriBiituie fclm worship of some deity was one of 
the (loar doairoB of the women,® The qualities enumerated 
by Suddhodaua as requisite for a bride for the young Sid- 
dhartha® are very much the same as those m the picture 
given above by VatsySyana of a virtuous and devoted wife. 

With the permission of her husband the wife takes upon 
herself the wliolo care and management of the family, fihe 
proparoB a budget for the whole year and regulates the ex- 
peiulituro iti propo»'tiou with the annual income. She mu’st 
also* know how to keop the daily accounts and total up. the 
daily receipts and expenditure ; Manu also lays down that 
the husband should appoint the wife to receive and spend 
the wealth, by keeping accounts, as Medhatitbi explains,'* 
When the Imabaud is inolined to spend beyond his m^ans, 
or to run into improper expenditure, she romonstrates witb 
him in secret. She lays in a stock of all articles necessary 
for oonsurapbion and replenishes her stores at the propel 
season. She knows how to calculate and pay the wages and 


(sUira 30). 

2 p. 340 {sU^ra 35 ). 

3 chap, xii, 13^^^ 

KmmsBtmf p. Z2g(s%tms 31*33) ; ’wtf W ^ 

X, M 'W'here Medh^tithi 'explains wl* tmfir 
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salaries of the sorvaiits, has to look after agriculture and 
cattle, and also to take care of the animals and birds kept 
for sport by the master of the house. Wo have seen that 
the garden also is a special charge of the lady of the house, 
When the husband is absent from home she also looks after 
his afiairs and tries to administer them carefully so tliafe they 
may not suffer by his absence ; on such occasions she endea- 
vours to minimlso the o^ipeudituro to the best of her power 
and to increase the resources of the family l>y sales and pur- 
chases carried on tlirough trusty servanis. She has to attend 
to the kitchen, and besides, she ntnjdoys her leisure in spin- 
ning cotton and also in doing some weaving, 

POOR WOMEN 

Many of the poorer women,— widows, lie!|>]a«s women, 
or those who had adopted the asoetitfa vow (pmvmp^il)^ 
earned a living by spinning and weaving as at 'tim time of 
Kautilya, and got their wages from a govenunent officer, the 
Si^radhpak^a, *‘the Superintendent of Yarn/^ and the^alos 
and purcliaass were made with the *‘the 

Superintendent of Manufactures/' In tlie viHages, the pea- 
sant woman did various kinds of work under the control of 
the govarnraeut officer {Ayuhtahi) in charge of the village 
or the headman wlu> lived upon a share of tlie agricultural 
produce. Under his orders these womeif perform unpaid 
work for him, they fill up hia granaries, take things 

in or out of his houae, clean and decorate his residence, or 
work in his fields ; they also take from him cotton, wool, 
flat or hemp for spinning yarn- and the bark of trees, or 
thread, for preparing wearing apparel ; moreover, they made 
with him transaotionr of sale, purchase or etohange of various 
articles. Similarly the women in dairy settlements (vrqfm) 
transacted busings with the ymMhyaim ^'the Superinten- 
dent of Cattle. 

,r pp, aSa-Sj (jE/w S-io)* 
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THE J01NT.FAMIL.Y 

The joint family syet seems to have obtained in 
VatsySyana's age. The wife of the householder has to wait 
upon his parents and to obey them implicitly as We have 
already seen, and moreover, she has to show proper regard 
to all senior relations (gurus) and to his sisters as well as 
to th^ir husbands. But nowhere are her duties to his 
brothers mentioned, though a woman with many younger 
brothers of her husband is referred to in one plaoe^ showing 
probably that sometimes the brothers lived together, but 
more often they established separate households when they 
got married, as it was prescribed in some of the Dharma^ 
i&straSt in Manu for example, that after the death of the 
parents the brothers might live jointly or they might separate 
for the sake of increasing the dharma, for, if they lived sepa- 
rate, their-spiritual merit would increase and hence separation 
was sanctioned by dharma : the meaning is that if they lived 
apa’rt *‘eaoh of them had to kindle the sacred fire, to offer 
separately the agnihotra, to perform the five great sacrifices 
and so forth, and hence each gains merit separately.’^ This 
principle hatl been recognised from very early times as we 
have it clearly laid down by Gautama^ the author. of the 
earliest of the extant jOharmmUras^ 

POLYGAMY 

Polygamy appears to have been prevalent in Vatsyayana*s 
days among the wealthy. Kings generally considered it a 
privilege to have a crowded harem, a harem “with a thousand 
spouses" is spoken of by V^tsySyana.®This is in line with what 

I nitufbwT'— Ibid, p, 254 (sUtra 52). 

% Note by Prof. Bfihler on Mmu ix. nr, S.B.E, xxv, p. 347* Cf. 
also ’sA* ^ \ ^ xxviii. 3 

and 4. 

3 KnmasWm^ p. 41 (s^im 22 ) ; also pp. 289^9®* 
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the Lalitorvistara says about MilyadovI that she was the best 
and greatest of the tliousands of woinon of fSaddhodaiia. The 
Buddhaoarita mentions tlio samo tael tliougli not in such 
extravagant terms. » Prinoos, higli offioials and the rich 
also married more than one wife. VstaySyana says that 
the wealthy people had ganornlly a plurality of spouses who, 
outwardly no doubt, appeared to onjoy many objects of 
pleasure, but in reality, were very miaorabla indeed, as the 
husband was but one and the olaimunts to his affection wore 
many ; and lie gives the sage advice that it is better to have 
a poor husband oven though ho may not have many qualities 
to recommend him than to have a olover man whose favours 
have to be shared with many.*' A single wife for a wealthy 
man, however, was not unknown : wo read in V''atHyayana of 
a nSgaraka who may ho devoted to one wife {sktcBrin).^ 
Prince Nanda of the Saundaranandct’Kdvya was such a 
person. The majority of the people appeared to have only one 
wife ; but if she bad no child, or if she bore only daughlors.snd 
the continuity of the family was in danger, then the husband 
might marry again. In cose of barrenness, VatsySyaua ooun* 
aels the wife herself to induce the husband to marry again 
and look upon the newly married bride as a younger sister.* 
He advises a man with many wives not to bo partial, neither 
to show any disregard towards any one in' particular, nor 
to allow any offence on the part of any one of them to pass 
unnoticed.® 


ANTAHPURA 


We have already seen that every house bad an antaffpura, 
or inner suite of apartments where the ladies resided in seclu- 
sion, guarded against intrusion from any stranger • not even 


o* mmt--Lalita-vistafa (ed. by Lefmann) 

3 * 8 . 

3 KmasUira, p. 317 {Mtm 53, s6), 

3 IW, p. S 5 (*E/r<» 43 ). 4 IWd, pp, 333-4 (xIMw 1,5), 

■; S ,IW, p, 34s(j«rwg3.^^^^ 
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women except those of approved character^ were admitted 
within.^ BliSsa's complaius that she had the 

misfortune of not being entitled to enter into the inner court- 
yard of Carudatta's houae.^ It was not considered decent 
for the wife of a mgaraka bo stand at the door and look out 
or to observe people in the street from her windows ; even 
when she hastens to meet her husband coming home, she 
does not go out into the street or, to the door but waits for 
him inside the house,® Nevertheless, on the occasion of 
religious festivities and processions, she could accompany the 
images of tlie gods with the pcnnission of her husband. The 
inability of women to protect themselves against temptations 
as compared with men, is recognised by Vstsyayana and he 
like Manu, condemns the absence of a restraining guardian 
(nirafi^huMva) for a woman.'* 

The kings having a large number of wives took greater 
care than the ordinary n^garaka in confining them in sera- 
glios guarded by officers of proved honesty and purity, No 
map was allowed to enter into the royal harem except relatives 
and servants and in some provinces, artisans ; Brfthinanas 
were allowed to get into the harem for supplying flowers to 
the ladies, with whom they conversed separated by a screen. 
There were in^ the harem female ofiicers, the and 

the mahattarM who carried presents of garlands, perfuraea 
and garments from the ladies to the king who also sent gifts 
in return. In the afternoon, the king paid a visit bo the 
harem and met all the ladies assembled together and oun- 

1 Ibid, p. 244 (s%£m 83), 

2 (Trivandrum Sanskrit series), 
Act I, pi 26- 

3 p, %^7 Xsttra 22) ;, /and p* 226 12) also 

4 Ibid, pi 249 (stirm 10 and M 3) j also pp. 29^9? 43-52) ; 

cf. MmiUt V, i;^;-i49\and ix* 2 apd 3, . 
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versed wibh them in aooordaiice with their rank and 
position.^ 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

The fact that the mistress of the house was expected to 
keep the daily accounts, to prepare the annual budget of 
reoeipts and expenditure, and suporviee in general over 
the purse, proves, beyond a doubt, that women ordinarily 
were literate. Besides, from what VntsySyaua says, it is 
apparent that an ordinary woman could receive and reply to 
love letters smuggled into oar ornaments, chaplets or garlands 
made of flowers carried by female messengers (paimhUHdUti), 
Such love letters not infrequently containod verses and songs 
having special reference the beloved and replies were 
obtained from her.'-* Unless women had some education, 
this would be without meaning. 

Higher education {ia$tra<;mhana)^ however, was not so 
common among them, as VtoyHyana hinmolf says that women 
did not ordinarily get any education in the iMrm^ but our 
author avers that the (laughters of kings and nobles, aa also 
the were highly educated and “had their intelligenoe 

trained and sharpened by the and he advises that 

a woman might learn either the whole or a part of the work 
(Wsifm) composed by himself from a person who by character 
and attainments could bo trusted.^ The eixty-four subsh 
diary sciences that had to be studied along with the 
Mma$litra, included many that required, as we have seen, 
no inconsiderable proficionoy in hlks leUreB^ in the humani- 
ties in general Such accomplishments as eitemporo oompo- 

I Ibid, pp, 289-J398 and pp. 243-'44. 

3 Ibid, p* 2/4 {sMtms 38-40) j p* 276 t p, 279 {sWm 60); 

292, (jtt/rw 30 , 31 ). 

3 Ibid, pp, 28-30. 
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sifcion of verses {mmm%-kd>vyakriyt) and the completion of 
fragmentary verses (k^vyasamasyap^rai^am) required a ready 
facility in versification that could be acquired only by a highly 
educated girl ; and such sports as pratimUlU required the 
memorising of a large mass of verses and good literature. In 
VstsySyana’s opinion a knowledge of the RUmastitra with 
its subsidiary sciences would be useful to all vyomen^ both high 
and low, rich and poor. A poor woman who on account of 
the absence of her husband, finds herself in great distress and 
difficulty, might earn a decent living even in a foreign country 
by means of the knowledge of these soianoes, A woman whoso 
husband luis been away from home without making provision 
for her, is advised by Matm also to live by the arts, by such 
iilpas as have nothing reprehensible in them. On the other 
hand, VatsySyana ajflfirms that, a daughter of wealthy parents, 
if accomplished in the „ arts, might win the affection of her 
husband even if he happens w Iiave a large number of wives. 
We see, moreover, from Vntsylfcyana^s work, as well as from 
contemporary literature, that a knowledge of the arts was 
considered necessary for all women, ^ The bride for Prince 
SiddhSrtha was required, according to his father, to be 
^‘versed in the sacred literature and skilled in the arts, 

even like | Ga^iklii/^® The carama^buddlm could be born 
only of a mother “versed in many sciences,*' and MSyliddvl 
satisfied this requirement ; besides, she was well skilled in 
the arts.® 

WIDOW RE-MARRIAGE 

The position of a widow who wished for a second husband, 
has been clearly defined by VStaySyana. There was no 
regular marriage for a widow ; but if a woman who had lost 

I Ibid, pp* cf. ix, 

a sir# (eel. by Lefmann), xii. 

m ' ; , ; , 

^ i--lbi4 hi* i— lii, 27. 
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her huabmui, was of weak character and was unubhy to 
restrain hor desires, slio might ally horsclf for a aeomul time 
to a man who was a soekor after pleasures {hhogin) and was 
desirable on aooount of his oxcollont (jualitios as a lover, and 
such a woman was called a punarhhit. VittsySyana quotes 
the o[)inions of soveral toachors as to how far, in tho auloctioii 
of her second master, tho punarhhu should bo swayed 
by tlm exoollonoo of tho qualities of tho man of her choice or 
by tho chmieos of jyartioipating in the joys of life, and ho 
conoludos that in his opinion it was best for hor to follow ths 
natural inclinatioiiR of her own heart, 'Pha (?onuoction with 
hor was of a loose oharaotor and she onjoyod a dogroo of j 
iudepondouco. unknown to tho wife weddoil according to i 
.saoramoutal ritos. Whon tho pwiamhA siioks hor lover’s | 
house), she aasumos tho rolo of a mistross, patronisus his wivas, j 
is gonorous to Ids sarvauts and treats his friunds with 
familiarity ; sho chidos tire lovor horsolf if ho gives any cause 
for quarrel. She shows groator knowlodgo of tho arts than 
his wedded wives and sooks to ploaso tho lovor with tho sixty- 
four Kmakallis. Sho takes part in sports anil festivities, 
drinking parties, garden pienios, and other gamas and amuse- 
ments. She might leave her lover (nSynht), hut 11 sho did so 
of her own accord, she had to restore to him all presents 
given by him, except the tokens of love, mutually oxohangoil 
between them • if she Is driven out, she does not give back 
any thing. ‘ 

The position of the pumrlkU is tharefore quite distinct 
from that of the wedded wife who participated with her 
husband in all religious observances and had to live with 
decency in the anta^pura ; tho position of the pmarhhii 
approaches nearer to that of a mistress than that of a wedded 

I Kams%tra, pp. 338-40 sp-Js). fi(W Wpssliwttixi 
5i«t>ra'w!n3»irt%<stsw; (rEirasp): «#twrtfW«t fimiiiw’ spfPt% (sttk 
41), nw »wsat 5 t,am (rSWra 4B) ; ^ 

59), etc. 
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wife. In ilie king’s harem where there were separate 
quarters and suites of chambers for the various types of 
women, the punarblms occupied a position midway between the 
devts or (lueans who were quartered in the innermost apart- 
ments, and the gafukim and actresses in the outermost, and this 
exactly indicates also the position occupied by them in society. 
Viitsyilyana indicates this in another place where he places 
the punarlM betwecm the virgin (hanya) and the courtesan 
(veiydy iind says that the establishment of sexual relations 
with oitlier the courtesans or the punarhhus was not considered 
as right, neither was it absolutely oondomned, because pleasure 
was the guiding motive in all such coimections. ^ It is clear 
that in VatsyUyamda opinion there could not be any second 
marriage of the widow, Manu, whose code must have 
reoeivod its present fmtn about that time, declares in unmis- 
takable terms that in the sacred texts concerning marriage, 
the re-marriage of widows was nowhere prescribed.^ Vatsyfi- 
yamds attitude towards the question of widow-remarriage 
shows that in his days, ])ublic opinion allowed the widow 
to live with the man of her choice as his mistress, just as 
public opinion was not particularly nice or fastidious about 
making Iqve to courtesans, but she could never receive the 
same regard, ' nor acquire the same position, as the married 
wife, 

About the question of marriage in general, VitsySyana 
gives it as his considered opinion that for a man of any of the 
four mrf^m or castes, itoa or desire should be provided its 
scope in the aooeptauoe, according to the prescriptions of the 
holy .writ, of a maiden who belongs to the same caste as 
himself and who had no coixtaot with any one before, and this, 
he says, leads to progeny and to fame and is also sanctioned by 
popular usage j and again, he aflSrms, in another connection, 

I ibid, p, 243, 7$) ; and m mt »ifT “ef --p. 60 

(sUtm 4)* 

a If Mt IT 1— ibid, p*. 59 {Mm 3). 

'3 
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that when a maiden of the same caste, not given to any one 
before, is married in aocordanoe with the presoripMoim of the 
holy writ, tlBn one secures dkarma and artha^ affspriog, 
high connection, an increase of friends and partisans, and 
also genuine, untarnished love. He further adds definitely 
that the contrary procedure of marrying girls of higher castes 
or of those who had previously been accepted by others, was 
absolutely prohibited, but that public opinion was indifferent 
with regard to connection with women of the lower castes 
(if not actually outBido the pale of Aryaii somety), as also 
with widows and courtesatm, for such relatians wore not 
considered a# amounting to marriage at all, but entered into 
merely for pleasure for its own sake.^ 

ANUMARANA 

VGflisyltyana once refers to the (%mmmra^ai rf a woman 
upon tile death of licr lover ; perhaps it has a reference to 
the practice ofBahanmmna or dying with the husband, ‘that 
is, burning herself on the same funeral pyre, but we cannot 
be sure about it upon such meagre evidence. 

FEMALE ASCETICS 

Some women also took the monastic vow like men and 
lived upon the charity of the people, Nuns of the three 
main religions of India at that time are referred to in the 
KUmasBra, We have the Baddlust nun and her 

Jaina sister, hapatpi or ifcppapfel ; and associated with them 
we find the Bpml whom I take to be the woman who belong- 
ing to the Brahmanio faith, hm renounced the world. Be- 
sides, we read of women who had their heads shaven 
All of them are generally spoken of as pramajiMs or 
:MSf i.#., female ascetics or mendicants. It appearSj from 

';r .$hmsWaf p, 59 {s%iras 1-3)'; and'p. iS4{^®/r4 1). 
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wlmfa says» that these female mendicant orders 

tikl not enjoy a reputation for morality: tliey are includ- 
ed among those who are declared to be company unfit for 
decent married ladies.^ Some of the mendicant women were 
proficient in the arts and their help was often sought by the 
mguraka in afiairs of love ; the house of the hhih^uU often 
formed the rendezvous for lovers ; she was often employed 
to carry messages of love and was regarded as a go-between 
who could easily create conlidonce and succeed in her missiou,® 
VatsyUyana, however, positively asserts that the love of the 
female ascetic was never to bo sought for by a mgaraka^ 
though a former teacher hud expressed a contrary view,^ 
All this does not imply tlinb female ascetics were in general 
oonsidorod as depraved bub tliat some of tliem abused the 
confidonco of the [>uhlic and thus forfeited the respect with 
which they had previotisly been regarded^ just like some of 
the male ascetics and meuJioants wlio erred from the right 
patli/ and we loam from Kautllya that the respect which 
iXwparivrUjiha or hUki^uU commanded in society was made 
use of in order to fish out political secrets,® In Bhavabhiiti’s 
MMatlmWuma we (iud the parwr(ljiM, Kimandakl, repre- 
sented as a highly respectable lady who took great interest 
in the love affair between the hero and the heroine and worked 
hard for its fruition. This drama is an illustration, as it were, 
of tho and Bhavablnlbi in this drama shows 

himself very well-versed in Viltsyayana^s writings.® 

1 I— Ibid, p. 225 {sWra 

9) j )-“-p. 274 {sUtm 42), etc. 

2 Ibid, p. S 7 {srara 48) j p. 274 (sTm 42) ; p. 3 ^ 4 U^ara is); p.285 
{sMtra 25) j and p, 280 {Mira 62). 

3 Ibid, p, 65 23) ; p. 67 (sUtra 32). 

4 BkikHuMk ibid, p. 300 {smra 9) ; F- 30 i {sMtra to), p. 
351 (.fEr/a 2B> 

5 Kabtilya, i, chaps, n and' tX' 

6 0, Pfokgu$, Act i. 

24 
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Tho ago of Viltayayaiiii being I'liuractorisnd by very refin- 
ed tastes and «isthoi,io peroeptiim.s ns \vu have seen above, 
tliero was joy aiid coiiawjuoutly beauty in life, and it was 
neeessarily im ago wlieu tlin arts flourished and tho crafts 
pro3|)orcd. Vfttsyayaim's mijaral':^ is a nian of varied culture 
and from tho picture that wo have ohtamod of his lifo and 
surrounding, o[ his homo and friondH. and of Ins sports and 
amusements, thoro can ho no doubt idiat lu> was a great patron 
of the arts ; in fact, it is ovidont that every one who aspired 
to ho a luombcr of cultured sooii^ty, had to acquiro some 
profioionoy in poetry and niusie, painting and sculpture and 
to possess somo kuowlodgo of a host of minor arts, the twico 
sixty-four kalm^ onumerntod by onr author. This ftnowledgo 
of tho arts was evidently an oascnfial part of liis education 
and without this modicum of practical aequaiiitanoe with 
them he would not lie r6spocd.(.'d, as VlltsySyaua says, in the 
assemblies of the cultured and uduoatod people.® The ideal 
nUgaraha, according to VrttsyriyiuiH, was ho who iiossossod, 
in addition to a healthy physique, good birth aiul iiulopeu- 
dent means of livelihood, a knowledge of the various arts, 
who was learned and eloquent and was moreover, a poet, 
well skilled in telling stories, who was fond of all the literary 
and artistic competitions and festivities including go^ihu and 
dramatic performances and above all, a person whose oliarao- 
ter was marked by largeness of heart and liberality, by 
affection and love. Skill in the sixty-four arts subsidiary to 

I The sixty-four and the sixty-four or riiayw- 

enumerated in the JfteerSrre, pp. 93-l«5. Tho former 
arecalW and the latter kSma4alSs in ilic Ubtavkhm 

(Chaps, xii and xxi). 
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tho Kamasldra as well as a knowledge of the them- 
selves was an essential part of the qualification of every 
cultured man and woman. ^ To win a girl in marriage called 
lor an oyeroise of many of the arts. A. maiden had to be 
propitiated by rare and curious objects of arc, by nicely 
recited romances and by sweet songs ; If she showed a parbia- 
litfy for feats of ‘'magic, her favour was to be won by per- 
forming various tricks of legerdemain; if she maui Costed a 
curiosity for the arts {kalas)^ her lover must demonstrate 
before her his skill In them ; the art of gathering flowers 
in l)«)uquebs, or weaving them into chaplets and garlands was 
specially to be cultivated.® Tournaments in which a charm- 
ing and rarely accomplished girl like Gopa was the prize of 
tho victor (jaya-'pataM)^^ appear to have been held in cities 
ruled by a semi-republioan government like that of the 
Sakyakula. If a man was uncultured and ignorant of the 
arts it would be a source of great sorrow to his wife who, 
VritsySyana suggests, might herself be more proficient in 
them than he.’* In the lalitomstara we find that unless 
yiddhSrtha showed his skill in some of the arts {iilpas)^ 
Dm^Kjapip Sakya refused to give his girl in marriage to him, 
])rinco tliough he was,® It may easily be imagined that art 
in all its forms. was likely to develop and prosper in a society 
where men and women were inspired by such ideals, and 
that at the same time the sciences that analysed and minis- 


1 finT3|[ awl ww. 

etc. Cn 303 {sUtra 

12) ; also Wa i—p, 303 (sUira 14). 

2 Ibid, pp. 202-203 {$%^fas 1 1-18). 

3 ^x(j ^pRf lawiRT 

xii, 144. 

4 254 (yE/m 52)* 

5 ?rf| 
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tered to the manifold forms ol artistic exprosaion of hhk 
highly intellectaal and ouhurod community also grow and 
were assiduously pursued. Not only erotics, to which Vatsyfl- 
yana dovotod himself, but also too sciiinccs of aisUioiics and 
poetics received a great imputtis during this poiiod. Bliaratals 
Ndfyaimtm appears to bo a pia)diic4; of fins ugtM f a^slboUc 
culture which reached its eulnnnniiuu iii the groat Ralidfea, 
the most careful student of Bharata nnd Vilisyayana, 

LITERARV ART 

We have already had evidence o( tim mjamka*s good 
taste in house-building and archiu)cture and also of his fond- 
ness for poetry and romance. Ho always Inal a pootimd 
work on a table in his room, and svo have Hcon from his Hkill 
at the where k^mja^smnmi/fts or compotitions in poetic 

skill were held every evening, that reudiuoss in vorsifloation 
and a wide reading of poetical littnailiuann general, it)nnod 
the essential accomjdiBlimeiit of evuny one of the class to 
which he belonged. While wooing the maiden of his choice, 
he was eipeoted to recite sweetly agroeable stories that 
would just apply to his case, or tho nmiaucos of SakimiaB 
and AmmUraha and of the heroes and Imroincs of litoraturo 
who had prospered in their loves. One skilled in reciting 
these stories and romances had, aooortling to VlttsyUyana, 
the best chance of success in love-makingB 

FAINTING 

The Pictorial art, Mekhyam^ was one of the foremoat of 
the sixty-four kalU$ cultivated during this puriotl. Every 
cultured man had in his house a drawing board, cUmphalakaf 
and a vessel {$amudgaka) for holding bruslioH and otlmr requi- 
sites of painting.® Pictures, cUrakmmf appear to have 

X p. 203 sTUra 17) ; p* 21B (sUim S); p. 252 (sWta § 0 )} 

p. 269 (sUira 2) ; p, 271 (sUtm X4) j p. 30a 12). 

2 Ibid, p. 32 and p, 44 10)* 
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been drawn, as the commentator of VatsySyaoa explains, 
both on the walls {bhitti) as well as on panels or boards 
{pjialaka) ; VatsySyana advises a lover who wants to attract 
the attention of the lady whose charms have captivated him, 
to put in places frequented by her, paintings (probably re- 
presenting himselt) done on panels^ ; in another place we 
road of a "lum imprinted on a picture (ciirakarmuc),^ most 
probably on a wall For citmkarma or painting, the sur- 
face of the wall appears to have been most ordinarily used 
in aimient India, as appears from a passage in the Muim- 
mhiiasa where the futility of the earnest efforts of a states- 
man is compared to “tho composition of a pictui;e (citrakarma) 
without the walld'^ The satne idea is found in cho Lolita- 
vistara whore tho daughters of Mfira declare that it was easier 
to paint pictures on tlio sky than to tempt Bodhisattva.'^ 
liharata clearly refers to fresco-painting by the phrase citra- 
karma ; he says that the walls of the theatre-hall wore to 
bo decorated with citrakarma after they had been carefully 
plastered, coated with lime and nicely polished, the paintings 
consisting of tho representation of male and female figures, 
of creeper-patterns and a record of great deeds. It is for- 
tunate that in our country where we have so few pictorial 
records of tbc past,, the oaves at Ajanta have preserved a. 


s m I— Ibid, p. 292 {sWra 20), 

2 Ibid, p» HI {sUtra 31). 

3 It:} Wn' \--MudrarUkasa, Act ii* 

4 m ^ ■qrf%gqi- 

LdUiavutami xxi, 312. 

5 filters i 

'qrwftwi 

Jlkuranpl (Nirnaya-s^gara Fres?)> Chap* ii, verses 72-74, 
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few frescoee, the Bulit;ary nurvivals of fliin n'ro of prolific 
arfcisfcic proJucLioii. 

Vattsyriyiuia wpealw also of fehu akh/umbt which 

is evidently h roll of ranvaa eonf.Hiuin;,;' tho n!pr(*soutation of 
a short story in soveral sconos like tho fpwi'ijutJft which was 
spread by a spy of (hlnakya htdoro iho ptasplo in Oaiulaaa- 
ilasa's hou^a 5 aiul \vas exhibited by hiin with sonars wo may 
add that the fliroct doHcoudant of this ijdmnpttJa may still 
bo seen in ilio villages of Bongid. IhiilH wit h various designs 
paintod on thorn in a variety t>f eodmirs, as also water jugs 
of various ologant shapos with many paint ings^ nro moniioriod 
by Vatsyf^yana ns nnduoino pr«‘mml.'' to a inaidon wheme 
favours aim is courting,*^ Tho Lnlii^mdurn montimia a 
similar plaything for tduldron^ viz, Jugs boautiiully painted 
on the outside but containing valmdoss things within/^ 

According to V*atsyayuna a wclcomo oifjyei of presenta" 
tion to mnidmiH was a culour-lmx (paioHM) cumtaiimig the 
ibllowing coloiuvi ^^-^alukinku (the rod dyo iddainod from 
lac), mmiaknlil (red urHcnio), htritMa (yellow orpiment), 
hitiguh (vennillion) and ^ytlnitiiutrijfikn ; the last named 
appears to Im a vegotabto dye, blacky Id no or green booauso 
the word ifdma is imotl to signify all these colours, Tim 
commentator says tlmt it luoams a powder use*! in painting, 
of rdjiwurkh a mineral substance,^ A painter surrounded 
by many cups {nmihfhu) of wot <ailours is referred to in 
Blulaa's Chrudatta.^ JayamaUgalil quotes a beautiful vorsu 

1 lutfmuTitm, p. 169 3 ), 

2 terr mn i--J//o/rerJ4*svwo, Act i, 

sfWinwwfH' i—lbid, [u 303 {sTi^ra 14). 

4 If H «riw ff xv, 207, 

5 I KrwmsWfih p. 203 

6 ftf: 'ffiifvfl' # 1 ® i--Bhliau Cirmkiki (‘rrivaudrum 

Sanskrit Seriesh'4^ti5f, p» 7,,, , 
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iipparonbly from a about the six great requisites 

of painting, viz. /^{nowledge of appearances, correct percep- 
tion, moaaure and Htructuro of forma, action of feelings on 
forms, infusion of grace or artistic rcpre-sentation, similitude 
and artistic manner of tiding the brush and colours.''^ 
Bliarata speaks of tbo pictorial representation of the feelings 
or rather seutiniouts, the rasaii, liy different colmu’s, the erotic 
or ‘amatory sontiinont is ropresiotecl by the 6‘y^ma or tiark 
colour spoken of Hl)()ve, tho Hentiniont of mirth by white; tlio 
pituouH Hontimont is grey [kapota) and the choleric is rod, 
the heroic is yellowish white {{;anm) and the terrible, black ; 
the repulsive is blue and the amazing, yellow.^ 

SCULPTURE 

Sculpture fh)iiriH]icd an mu(di as painting in the ago 
of Vjltsyayana ns Is fully borne out by the numerous 
sculptural records that have come down to our time from 
that period. Vjltsy?lyana himself bears ample testimony to 
it, r iaki^atia^ carving on wood or stone was one of the sixty- 
four arts and every ncigaraka had in liis house implements 
for working at it; similarly in every house tliere was a lathe 
and other arrangements for turning which, likewise, had 
its place among the sixty-four kakls* Vtl.tsy5yana does not 
expressly mention an image of a god, but from what he ssys 


1 1 

^T5s?i‘ 11 

KamasUtra p. 33. The translation is by Mr, Abanindranath Tagore, 
the founder of the modern Bengal school of painting, who has discussed 
this verse in the Modem Review, xv, (1914), pp. S8i*3» 

2 mix: W mii 1 

I'vtfn Tfr 11 

f*!’? 5sr: f ^ 1 

' , , ^^4 4fif w m’ w ' ' 

ch. vi, 42-43 (p. 63). 
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of the household temple where the f^ods were worshipped, 
of the worship offered and the gifts made to the deity to 
whom one was particularly devoted/ it is apparent that 
such imagoa were familiar ohjocta in his days. The Lalita- 
vistara speaks of the numerous images of tlie gods that 
came down from their pedestals to do oboisanco to the child 
Buddha whoa ho made his appoaraiioo in the Devakda, the 
quarter of the palace occupied by the gods.® Besides 
these images for worshi[i, roprosontatioiw in wood and stone 
of human beings, both inalo and fomalo, puni^upraUmd, and 
sWpmitwiS— were used by the class for whom ViitsySyana 
wrote, for decoration and as apportonimoes of lovo. Stands 
for plaoing imagoa, or pdidoUkus, urn montimuul by VatayS- 
yaua, and lilu-sijso atatuoa in wood or stone evidotitly atood 
on them in every n&ijamhd'i) house, as Viltsyayana speaks 
of very familiar usoa iiiado of tinmi 1)3’ lovers who often gave 
an iiulioatiou of their passion for a lady liy .slyly kiaaing 
or embracing a statue in her sight. Similar otlwr uaoa of 
portrait-statuea in the harems of Icings liavo been indicated 
by Vstsyilyana.* In Bhiiaa’s /jft/fcto (Act IIH we 

read of the life-like roproseutationa of past kings ranged 
round a room as in a museum. 

The demand for beaul.iful dolls and play-thiugs of whioh 
the girls iu Vatsyayana’s age appear to have been very foiul, 
offered a vast field for the exercise of the plastic art. Vatsyil- 
yana advises a young man trying to win the affection of a 
maiden to present her with dolls (duhitrkS) made of wood, 
horn, ivory, cloth, wax, plaster or earth. Brotic pairs of human 
figures made of wood might also he presented ; such orotio 
pairs (wwt/twncMw) out of the loaves of trues wore also sent by 

I See Kamas^/ra, p. V34 (sUttii 3) ; 311 {sTltm ao); 

twrf iplvtiripilvt*! ctc.--*p. 340(fa/>'rt 25), 

s fwfiitm etc,— Idiiavhta m, vHi, 1 1 ij. 

. 3: ' mmamra, p. 389 isttra 3) ; p. 290 {iVim j) ; p. 203 {mtm 14) 
alto vrcffirsTH <)|"1 ' i-p, 1 1 1 {sUtm 31). 
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sweelheartn to encJi otiior. Playtliin^js liked by girls are 
ininiatiiro cooking utensils, small t-oinples of the gods (deva- 
hd(% gfhnka)j toy aniinnls like goats or rams and playthings 
made of earth, split bamboo or wood, such as cages of birds. 
Small vhiaSj stands for images, ear ornaments made of wax 
or whatever other objects of art might be demanded by the 
girl of his choice, must bo presented by the man courting 
her eitlior openly or in secret.* 

MUSIC 

Three knBs appertaining to music, singing {gUa), idnying 
on instruments [vekhja) ntid dancing (nrtya) have been given 
by our author the first place in the list of arts ; besides, 
thoro are uioro— or playing on cups filled with 
water in varying proportions and that 

is, playijig on string instruiuonts of which tho cliiof was the 
ifum ami also <m percussion instrummits represented by the 
damartk^ This last most pr()bably roprestiuts the (nirliest 
from which in course of time had evolved the mrdmga^ which 
lias lately been provifd by one of our emiuont scioutists to 
bo tho moat Boiontifleally constructed percussion instruinent 
over usod.^ Tho mrdanga was already known to the jUaha- 
mgg(^ and Advaghosa speaks ot songs sung to the nccom- 
paniniont of tlm Wfdamy.uuHl of music produced on medah- 
gtu struck by the fingers of women, and tho Lalitamtara 
mentiona it again and again with other varieties of drums, ^ 

I Ibid, pp* 202-3 {sTitrns I2-4) ; p, 208 (sUtra 4). 

3 Ibid, p, 33 {sVira 16), 

3 Prof, C. V. Raman ‘‘The Acoustic Kimwlcdgc of Ancient 
Hind us,® Cmiral Hindu College MagaHm then a res), January 1920, 
pp, 9-12, 

4 ltd w i, 7, 1-2 ; 

IlnddfiMtiriki^ i, 45 ; Ibid, ii, 30, 

v, 4 p. 

,, ' 2 ' 5 ; , 
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I am iiiclinod to think iJial Vidsyayaiiats 
bora for percuBHioii iiHiniinonts in i^onorah The vi 4 hi even 
thou fonuo<i tho moat pt^pulnr <d tho umBionl in.siiruuionis 
in India, hb is a|>[)arout from tho ihtd. that it funuod n 
necoBHary pioc<^ of furuitiiru in tfhn riKuns of every ntlr/amka 
on whioh, as wo ha,V‘o .soon, hu played almost (wory evonini^^ 
Sucdi a rliiil in tlm room of Namla reminds the herenved 
Suiular! of her d»air ahsmt Imshand,^ and BhftsaM tolru- 
daiU is ovorwhelmeti hy its merits atul is enthnsiustie in 
its praineB,^ Of wind mstnunmits, the thite made of a hamhoo 
rood {vtOjiiu) is mentiomut hy VfttHyjlyatm wln^ praises it ns 
capable of wimunit heiirt of any ‘*(irl when osial in the 
way ho preserihesd* In tin* HuiUlhttcanta and 
it is (talltul Ofo/a Htid is j^eiieiinrally asst>eiatud wh-h the r/z/d ; 
and women play upon it.* Wo ImvtmHotni that inuHie, with 
or without dantuat vns onjoyed hy our mignmka tsvory even- 
ing. ddm nttgamka's wms roeoivud Iokhoiis in nnisic at the 
<d' music bolonpring perhaps to the 
city or to the gaija or corporalitm if) which hoholon^iKl* Sweet 
and ravishinej Honn;s dolijjfhtiinjf tim ear, form, aeeording to 
Vilfcsyityana, the rtuuliost moans of ‘piiuin|.( the love of a man 
or a wtunniiy and sometimes Honj^H were specially composed 
contaiiiinej a muatiim of the munu and tlu) family of Urn 
lover.® Ouneorts (tTirj/f/a) aro nnmiioncd iiy VitsytlyauH, 
in which a party of musicians of both hukos sang and played 

1 KCivmt vi, 32. 

2 <-^11 (Trivandrom Sanskrit Series), 

Act u*i, p. 49, 

3 m m ‘ p, 379 431 

4 Vi 49 tic, v, 

40 ;Kxi, 301, etc.; idsO' fwf i--lbid, 

xiii, 163. . 

S: K^m^sUifihjh ^^] 64 (sntra ts)i -p, ^OlisMra ih ju {Mira 

22 } ; p. 34 j;2), ^ , \ , 
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tojvefeher on various instruments. A ppa'ty of such players 
was soinotimoB strenpjfchened by its head (rcm/opajlvin) 
his (laujifhter in luarriaoje to a clever artist who could half) 
in tho concert. An a<3tress (ikmiiha) is mentioned hy Vatsyar 
yana as a very good carrier of love messages,^ becnnsG, as 
Carndatta says, a person making a living by the kalllSj like 
her, must ho very clever at all sorts of tricks.^ Bliarata 
says that stmietimos on the stage the fomale parts were acted 
hy men and an actress sometimes acted that of a man/^ 
Some actresses were maintained by tho king and suitable 
(juariorH in the palace were set apart for them.^ 

CRAFTS 

In a society where both men and women wore ornaments, 
it, was quite natural tlmt ilio crafts ol: the jewllcr (maidkam) 
Mtul goldsmith (saurntriiihit or suvar‘fiakam) sliould ju’osper. 
The niiffarcitkaf when going to his club or to his garden piouic, 
wore arnamonts and the king did so on Ins formal visit to 
the c|aoetis every affceniooiiA The statues that have come 
down from this ago bear this out. It was, however, the 
demands ol tho ladies, who could not appear before their 
husljands without having ornatneutB on, that furnished the 
amplest occupation to the goldsmith and tho jeweller. Some 
of tlm ladies decorated their whole person with ornaments. 
Those who could not afford to luive pure gold ornaments liad 
to bo satisfied with those made of im interior kind of gold 
alloyacl with an inferior metal Boyoiul a general mention 
of the ak^iharm VatByilyaua does not name otlior ornaments 

1 Ibid, p. 280 {sUim 62) ; p. 366 23^24). 

2 QrmkUd, Act ili) p. $4. 

5 fc «(r etc.— (Tap. 

xii, it6Cff 

4 73'79)‘ 

5 ^ d bid, 'pi p, 343' 
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than rings which are very frequently referred to ns iokons 
of love proseuted by lovers to each oihor,** Tine Ltdiiar 
inentions a ring worth .several lacs and a pearl neck- 
lace that was worth many tiine.s that sum. Cftrudattida wile 
also had a pearl necklace given to hor by Inu' paronk worth 
a lac.^ The testing of jewels and coins 
was a uselnl art in thi.s community and Vatsyuyana know.s 
a Faihdlka, a diamond«cut(»er, whoso craft was to ptu'ify or 
redine prociou.s stones.^ J dates and other vessels made of 
the |)rociotis lueials, gold and silver, are mentionod by Vatsya- 
yana and were evidently often nsc<l in the houses of the rich 
while tluKse made of the baser metals, ca^ppm; bellouetal or 
iron, were uhIhI by ortlinary peo[)le ,* moreovm', vessels made 
of earth, split-bamboo, wood and Hkiim wore in very general 
uso.^ 

Bositles tbo jeweller, ibo goldsn:ith and the diamond- 
cutter, thi^ dyer ol clothes (raujahti) also was an artisan wlio 
appears to have aceesB to the inner apartmentH *of the nm/a* 
rahd$ liouse and to take onlcrs from the Indies direct* Bluti 
and orange {(tolonr of the kmumhha llowor) soom to ho the 
(lyes most rashionahle ; tlui tlyer is by preference called the 
nlllkmumMMraiijakit, The yellow dyo was also perliaps 
gonorally used, tkongh the dye ohkinod from turmeric 
(kmdra) provides a proverbial cKpression for ttouoting fickle, 
impermanent affuction.s Kundar!, Nandak beloved wife, is 

I ih 341 (sv^ra a6h p* 341 

{sV^ra 2;). About rings see Ibitl p. 241 Untm 80) ; {) abr (sVim n ) ; 
p. 274 {sNtra 35) ; p, 5592 (sntri) so), etc, 

a 43 j ^ 

Ibid, vii, Safi Carmkikh p. 33* 

3 KanwUirih p* 32 Utim 16) ; p, 359 (sU/ra la). 

4 Ibid, p, 337 (sJt&a 7) ; p. 22B (mm 37). 

s etc,— Ibid, p. (sUim 12 }, f - Ibid, p, 

330 ,17)* 
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desoribed as weavinpr a garment of the colour of tlie ruby 
(padm^xTuga) which is no doubt the same as the himmhlia 
colour of Vatsyayaiia, and in the JBuddhaoarita a lady is 
reprCHented aB wearing a blue dress. ^ Earlier still, those 
very same dyes a}>poar to have been in favour. The noble 
Licchavi youths who went out of Vesali to pay their respects 
to thei great Buddha are described ill the Malidvagga ns 
wearing blue, red ami yellow robes besides white ones ; the 
same work eimnierates a number of oblier colours being 
used by people living in the enjoyments of the world, though 
even there tlu) blue, yellow and red are given the tirsb place,® 
The economic liousewifu is described by Vabsyfiyana as 
getting the rojoebed clobhes of her husband cleaned and 
redyed and then presenting them to the servants,^ 

A. number of artisans are mentioned by Vatsyriyana as 
helping tUo ndgaraka in the decoration of his person and thus 
in his quest of love, and are spoken of by Viltsyfiyaim as his 
friends: among ^hem wo find in the first place, the iiorist who 
looks after his flowerbeds, who makes garlands lor bis neck 
and chaplets for liis hmd, and who helps him in preparing 
floral decorations for [iresontatipn to his beloved.'^ Next 
comes the perfumer (mugandhika) whom, as we have seen, 
he patronised very liberally. Then we have the goldsmith, 
the beteldeabseller, ns also the washerman, the barber and 
the wine-i?€)U@r, The women folk of these artisans were also 
regarded by him as iiis friouds This esiablish- 

ment of friendly relations between the wealthy mgavaha 
and the craftsman appears to indicate a great respect for the 

X vinepi ww \<^Saundafananda KUvffh vi, 26 ; — 

Buddhamrita, iv, 33 ; Ibid, xii, 107. 

2 Mahamg^a^ vi, 30, 3 and viii, 39, 

3 MmasUinh p. 230 {sWra 34), 

4 etc.— Ibid, p. 32. 

S' $m 'p. 69 J?7'ancl 3S) i.p. 300 {sWm 9). , 
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cnifls which nvo nowhero in V/ltsySyanu silicon of uh imply, 
illy iitiy inferior rnnk or poniUon. 

TUF. POSITION OF THE GAXIKAS 

In tie! iiyu o{ VflhH^'iiyiiuii, fclio Odii.ikli, or fcho oducatnJ 
am! (uu!imipliMlh:Hl wonuui nlmuli the town, oceupiiHl a peouliar 
posit, ii.ii. Thougli hoioiioini,' to the cIiwh of “puhlio women,” 
s(,il; she apimnr.s t,i> huvo bm.ni troiitod with HpiaMnl eoiisidera- 
lion. lint it waa not every courtosan that roeuived this 
np] idhuioti : it was only wimn n wonmn of this olasa wtis 
marked out tiy liioii iutolloututil nttainmontH, nml striking 
pre-omimmeo in the aria that she won I, no uovotud title of 
(jitijtht. Hilo UHiat liiivo her mind cullivatwi and trained 
hy u thoroujth oduoation {Bdmpmhatuliudilhify) and Viltsyfl- 
3 'ana hij'.a down that it is only when a courtesan is versed 
in both tho sorios of sixty-four arts or Mlk imunioratod by 
him and i.s endowed with an nmiahle disposition, porsonal 
cluirms aaid other wimiiiifir qiialititrs, that, slie ut!(|uires tho 
dosignation of a ijai}ika and receives a seat o( honour iu the 
nssemhlies of men. Slie is always honmirod hy tlio king 
and is highly lauded by men qualified to appreciate merit ■ 
lier ^ favours and company are sought tor, and she hoooirios, 
in fact, tho observed of all ohsorvors, a iiukIjI and pattoru 
for all,'- In the Lalitmistara, king Suddliodana desires for 
tho young &id(lh3rtlia a bride who was us tnucli loariied iu 
the and ns aoeouiplishod in tho arts as a 

Bliarata’s Miyamstra, which is a work of tlie same period, 
speaks equally, if not more, entlmsiastioally, about the exoell- 
uncos ot tho gaiiikB. Bharata doscriboshor as one who knows 

' 'srtSwwfsfm <N»«t>r«iirswt i 
*w?t JTfwm«s' t swstsifs a 
iflmt fi w rm ifnist i 

mwhmsfHiran'iQWw.wt p. 4o(^S/w 20-zi). 

» sw’ fli|«iwfnsiT ■; umvis(m, xU, 139, 
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the praoiient application of various arts, who possesses a 
(loop knowledge of many of the sciences (iastras), 
who is skilled in the sixty-four halcts and in dancing 
to tdm accom[)funment of music, whose conduct is marked 
1)}’ respect towards superiors, by graceful and engaging 
mnnnerH, hy clianning gosturos and .sweet l)landislnnents ; who 
posaessed strength and lirmnoas of mind and at the same 
time tjiodosty and a awootnoa.a of temper ; who is free from 
the oharacjtoristic defects of women ; who spenka gracefully 
and clearly ; who is clover in work and does not get tired-— 
a woman posso.s.sed of all these rare qualities and accomplish- 
ments would bo called a (jmAha} That sho was regarded 
by Bhnra^i as a woman of great education and culture 
appears (Voiu ike fact that the ganika, whon introduced a.s 
a (‘haraetiu* in a clrauni, i.s, according to him, to speak 
Sanskrit.® The uses to wliioh the ganika puis her money 
are also cJmractorised by a desire for i)ublic good and her, 
charity shows thu noble tondoncios of her cultured mind. 
The ^gamkUs of the highest class, says Viltsyllyana, consider 
it as the highest gain to bhomsulvos whon they receive suffi- 
ciunt money to spoiul on the Iniilding of temples, excavation 
of tanks, planting of gardens, eroebiun of lu’idges and of 
liouses for saarifice and cerenu)ino.s or the institution of per- 
manent arrang(nnents for the worship of tlie gods. They 
valued very highly any chance of giving away cows to BrUh- 
mai^ias, of course through a third person, because no Br^h- 
ma^a would accept anything from a courtesan.^ 

The gaiiikU literally appears to mean a woman who is the 
mombor of a gaiM or corporation, whose charms are the 

1 A^a/)v^nT*f//'a«-(Niriiaya-Stigara PretrS ech), Cliap. xxiv; 

Ibid, 'Chap, xvii, 37- jH. ^ 

' 3 M'masU.^hh |>^ ,J'4q isttm ''' ; 
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coninioii p'lcU}' "I'l.hii wlioln Imdy of incii nssm'i.'U.i'd iuo;o(,hor 
by a iiominon Imnil, oconomid nr iiivlil.i;'!il. Manu iiMsoniabciH 
(,lio (jam ami iliu rimlhl in omi vorsc sayiivj; I'liid- Hm f'm.d 
(ifforod by ''oib worn unuully M' bn n.il'uscil by a ,P>nilimiti.* 
Tlio gma bo a wn'iKiratinu of iiiLivaam, tJui nfii/ariX'.t- 

jaitn-snmt,tit>ja of Vaiayilyann lilat l.Iiu ono (xi wbich our 
luiffurakn boloii;.'ml, or if niiobi, be a polifioil body like Unit 
of tlio Licii-baviH ol Vuisall wIiohu ijniiihl, A.iuliapalikS, wan 
a fflory of tludr (s.ijiitul and wan cruditud wit.Ii all t.lio virtues 
and (lualiliios (sonloinidatud by Vatayayana and Bharata, tlins 
toUfyiii}' tbafc Ibeir dullnitiimH ivoro not, famulul and imaoi- 
ntiry. Wo riaul in Uio that sho wa.s idiarmin^p 

attraotivo, "ranolul, |Mr<vu,iHml ol' a lliu' and t.mdor l■SlU])loxlnn 
oonoroiiH, and prolioiinu in daucinu, ..on;; and nm^io. Thu 
wnaltU and powur Unit Um fl’twri/'i* of Vais, dl po.sstwsrd ami 
ibo position that sbu oncipdod, wiu'd in no way infurior to 
thosi' of tlio blast ol llii; |iroud laoobn\is; bur train wa« as 
munurous and as .suinpUuiusly dwioralo 1, bur carriai'us wuro 
as niaj'uillcunt as tliosn of tiin Liisliavi i aj^odimt wlioin she 
clrovo up axlo to nvbi, wln/ol to wliool, and yoko to yoke, llur 
prescjiito niado tint idty of Vaisiili .sbimi lortb in ifroat .sploii* 
dour and tfbn'y. Sbo non d.itu tad, as it worn, a valued insti- 
tution ol tilt) oily, tlio lii;.i,b modi'l of iaiauty and art thus sot 
up by tlic tjaiiikil of Vusdli ronsml u luorcbaiit of tlio rival iiity 
of Kajaoalia to indnco kino Bimliisiua lo liavo this institution 
of (jupikd in bis own cuintal wiiioli sulVurod in lids rospoot in 
coniparusou with tbo oliiuf city of Uio gawmlji/a or ropublio 
of tbo Licoliavis/'* It shows Unit in tfioso early times 
(jai.dh&s wore not so nuiiiurous as they ftuoaino in VstsySyana’s 
days. But wo olmervo that in tlio days nt ivStyftyana, the 
author of tho VdrUilcmUV''^ of the gramnmtical school ol 
PSpni, thoro wore already guilds oi gmMs {(jSijihjMi), u 

1 JiwiM flfnsiT« fsijsi n 1— i/rt«Si iv, SOQ. 

2 AMiVitgga, vi, jp and vlii, i. , 
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explained in the MahdhM^^at just as we read of the gwiiM- 
sa^gha in' Vifcsyiyana,^ 

We may also note the fact that Buddha excludes from 
his fold the eunuch and the hermaphrodite, but not the 
gmdMf who does not appear to have been looked upon 
as a moral outoaste past redemption. The Buddhist religious 
books have hardly anything to say against AmbapilikS, the 
courtesan of VaiSftll, nor do they suggest that there wns 
anything peculiar or out of the way in the favour that Buddha 
showed towards her, Eeading the Vinaya-Pi^aka we are 
indeed astonished to see how careful and anxious the Buddha 
was in order not to offend public opinion and to give a decent 
and respectable appearance to his congregation. He, tlmught it 
disreputable and exceedingly revolting to the sense of common 
decency of the people to harbour sinners like the parricide or 
the matricide, but apparently he experienced no diffioulty in 
ordaining a courtesan who had reformed herself-, he could take 
her in without causing a shook to the moral susceptibilities of 
the peo[)lo and in fact some of the noble sisters (them)i whose 
inspired songs have been compiled in the T/iengaiHa^ had 
reformed their life which before ordination was not quite above 
reproach. 

The position that the explained by 

the fact that in a society characterised by resthetic refinement 
as was that of the age of Viltsyllyana, vvoraen who possessed 
special proficiency in the arts were respected for the value of 
their art, and their company was souglifi for by ah 
art ; the long training ainf education needed for the acquisition 
of such literary and artistic aocoraplishmeuts as the gapk^ 
posstssedi could not be by a girl who was inarrie^l 

and had to manage a household, especially as she was married 
rather early, though Vfitsyliyana*a chapter on courtship shows 

I I— *v, 2, 40. irfwm ;nprti 

of I^atafijall Cf. ’ijwnt 

al n pt, i$2 {mirn 
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that many of them remain ed unmarried even after puWrty. 
Moreover, it wasf certainly not considered decent for such 
a girl to attend the public schools of art or ffSndharva Jildt, 
where the daughters of the received lessons in the 

arts, and formed, as Vstsyttyana says, acquaintance with the 
sons -of the wealthy oitisens;' nor could any but very 
wealthy parents afford to give their daughters suob education 
at home. Where the parents were very rich, as in the case of 
the daughters of princes and high offioials, they did receive, 
as we have seen before, a thorough education in the arts and 
sciences. QopS was as learned and clever as niaj 
as the Jjalitavislara says. Then again, the wedded wile, 
on account of her manifold duties in the household, could 
not cultivate the arts as thoroughly as she would like to j 
besides, the great regard for purity in the married woman 
and the strict and rigid rules that guided her conduct even 
in the age of VstsyRyana, prohibited, as we hav^ seen above, 
her receiving lessons in the arts except from her own 
husband. We see, therefore, that the ^cs^iitae, like the 
Heterm in the Athens of Pericles, were generally more 
educated and better skilled in the arts than the married 
worntn, and the ndgarakas, though they had devoted wives 
at homo, as the ideal of a wife drawn by Vfitsyftyana shows, 
were attracted by the intellectual and artistic qualities of the 
educated gatfihi, Such a noble soul as Bhssa’s Oftrudatta, 
though he had a devoted wife at home, who was ready to 
sacrifice the last bit of her personal property for his sake and 
for whom he himaelf had a great regard, had no scruple in 
falting in love with the actress Vasantaaeiift, and the MfteXa- 
foaket him even marry her.* With such ideals of the 

1 Wenimk eiw t wwii e t.«>..>ewdwfter. Klbld, p. 364 (iH/rw i j). 

2 Cindam, Act iU, pp. 63 ff. Vltsytyana also refers to the 
I maniafe with a eonrtesaii, tboUjS^ it, was ft Uy binding only for one 

yeswi after wUA p«iod, ^ husband still retained some, but not 



devoted wife as we have iu VstsySyana and in Bhilsa’s Cftru- 
datta, it cannot be said with any sound reason that the 
nigataU sought the company of the ga^ because his life at 
home was miserable or unbearable, but evidently he was drawn 
by her accomplishments. Even the general public, though 
they despised her for the life she led, tolerated her on account 
of her high artistic qualifications which they found many 
occasions to enjoy and appreciate at the prekfcmkas or 
performances at the festive assemblies (lamftjas) such as we 

have described above. 


exclnsive, claim to her affections 



CONCLUSION 


We have thus seen that the nagaraka was a man 
of conaiderable intellectual culture and ©sthetio refine- 
ment, but at the same time he was not very scrupulous with 
regard to sexual morality. He is the product of an age when 
wealth and riches were flowing into India through an exten- 
sive commerce with the east and the west and the picture 
that the KSmctsMm furnishes of his life also shows the 
virtues and vices characteristic of such an age. In the first 
place we observe that this materialistic prosperity had led to 
the formation in the country of materialistic ideals that made 
more of the comforts of the world than of dhama or the life 
of discipline. There are people, says Vfttsyaynna, who hold 
that the dhamat should not be practised, in ns much ns the 
fruits of such practice,— the rewards for these austerities, are 
only prospective, and moreover they are doubtful and uncer- 
tain at the beat ; who hut a fool would give nwny to others, 
what he has iu his own hands, in the hope of some future 
gain ? Better a dove to-day than a peacock to-morrow. 
Better a copper token {kUrglkim^a) that is certain than a 
piece of sterling gold— a nijiia— the acquisition of whioh is 
doubtful. Vfltsyilymin, of course, combats these ideas, hut it 
shows that the materialistlo ideals of pleasure are there in the 
country, though limited only to a small section of the people, 
mostly to the Laukayatikas or materialist*.* 

It must not be imagined, however, that the age in which 
VatsySyana lived was as a whole an age of gross materidisiu 
or that the whole of Indian rwciety at the time bore this 

’ft ait ifli sfwifiMir. »-lbW,' p. ip 
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charniei.or ; it will be a tnieiake to suppose that tho nagaralm's 
easy luorality was even a inaia feature of the character of 
t)io noijority of t!io people* lathe first place, Vatsyfiyaiia 
paints in liis n(Uj(.iraka the picture of a particular and limited 
so(5tioa of t,]\o dwollorn in oitioa, A mgaraka is a wealthy 
person who, lian received a liberal education in youth and has 
already oarnod a ooiupetonco by inheritance or -by personal 
endeaivour, bo that ho can aiford to lead tho life of comfort and 
pleaBuro in a city. Tho class which he represents has lived 
in all and in all countries whorover eoonomie prosperity 
hiH enablod a soctitm of tho people to commarid and enjoy the 
gfood thinj:;s of the earth. Ifis counterpart is not wat\tin<]f in 
our modern days in ct)untrieB whieli arc rich in material wealth 
and wliore the poophj *‘<mjoy life.*' Ho can be traced with 
but few cluuti^^OB, ami those only in details, in tlie salons of 
Paris and Vio!\na, of London atid .Berlin. In India itself, his 
^suceossors thouj^h not absolutely extinct, are but fow, for the 
good reason that i.ho abiindanco of material riches and the 
conHCKjuenfc joys of liftj out of which tho rm/araha could grow, 
liavo departed from this country. 

Then, again, we observe that tho character of the matron 
was marked by firmuesa and purity, modesty and restraint, 
showing tlr^t tlie general ideals of society as regards sexual 
purity had not been lowered sirm6thoag0ofthel)/-iarwasf«irai 
In fact it is apparent from what Vatsyayana says, that the 
main current of social life had not undergone much transfor- 
mation and that the ideals sot up in the .DAama-codes still 
controlled society. He asserts that the whole structure of 
society is upheld and maintained by the observance of ^he 
prinoipl© of the division of the people into var^m or classes 
and into Biramm or stages of life. In this society a man does 
not marry until he has finished his education ; after marr} ing 
ihe lives the life of a good citizen and brings up a family, and 
. in advanced years^ retires from worldly', ac-tiyities' and devotes 
hifflself^, exclusively „t0", .matters ^ spiritnali: ;yTh©' ''Brihrnanas 
apeoiig the four classes were^^^ respected, their blessings 
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being coiisklered as conducive to longlife and glory. ^ Eea- . 
peot for the Tadas and the other Holy scriptures is insisted 
upon ; it is declared that there is no room for doubting the 
validity of their teachings : in uiattors relating to life in this 
world, which can produce visible efl'eets, emo has to guide 
oneself in accordance with the ordinances of the Sacred 
Codes, and in matters relating to the life beyond and pro- 
ducing effects beyond the physical vision of man, one is also 
guided by the pre.soriptions of Holy Writ such as the perfor- 
mance of saorifioes and similar other ohsorvanoos. It is 
declared that the authority of the sacred scriptures is binding 
with regard to dharma or the principles of riglit conduct 
which have to be learned from SruH, or the Vedm, and also 
from the assembly of men proficient in them, * 

Vedic sacrifices still appear to have constituted an iropo^ 
tant feature of the religious exorcises -of the people ; albng^ 
with other common ooourrenoes of life saorifioes are mentioned 
by VatsySyana as oooasions which permitted a gathering of 
people of both sexes and we are told that oven the virtuous 
matron could attend such assemblies with the porraissiou of 
her husband. The erection of sacrificial altars and houses, 
formed one of the most earnest desires of women, nay even 
of the courtesans. Sacrifices formed an iudispei'sable part 
of the ceremony of marriage, which, if once performed in the 
presence of fire, i. e., with sacrifices, could never be repu- 
diated ; this is declared as the rule upheld hy all teachers 
and throughout his chapter on courtship and marriage, 

I wamtfini ( imswrgsii ) i-Ibld, p. 380 {sVm 51) ; alto p. 

ifo imra 36). Cl. etc.— Ibid. p. 20 {sU&a 

31) ; iz isUtra €) ■, W i 'Wt ’T , 

* swjbit mwin iwlwt: 

iir(f«w »rtwwiREwi; "rfr, i; ’ afinefsi- Ibid, 

PP- i»-«S (iWw H). ' 
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VStsyayatm advises a yoang lover, again and again, to ratify 
his marriage with the maiden of his love with sacrifloes in 
the fire brought from the house of a Srotriya, I 0 . a man who 
keeps up the saorificial fire constantly burning in his house 
and daily offers oblations in it. A person initiated for 
sacrifice (dlk^Ua) is also mentioned along with persons who 
have taken certain vows or have assumed the marks of certain 
sects of ascetics. ^ This makes it abundantly clear that the 
sacrifices laid down in the grhya-smcts still held a prominent 
place in the life of the period when VstsySyana lived and 
hero he is corroborated by epigraphic evidence. The ins- 
criptions in Western India of the early centuries of the 
Christian era show that sacrifices on a large scale were 
performed at the time and munificent gifts were made to 
Bhikgus and BrShmapas even by persons of foreign 
extraction like U^abhadata. Vatsy8yana speaks of a thousand 
cows given , away to BrShmaflias. Moreover .the daily per- 
formance of bali-Jcarma at the nSgaraka's under the 
supervision of his wife shows the unabated influence of the 
grhyasutras. ® Then again, the n^garaka, though a pleasure- 
seeker, was a worshipper of the gods. We have already refer- 
red to the niche at the head of his bed for holding an image of 
the or the deity to whom he was partitotilarly 


1 vraw; vtRnmntRftwmw vviwfn isir v 

ft; I ft ft^r w ftwsn wnwnfumi; 1— Ibid, pp. 219-220 

(sutras II and 13). See also pp. 220-222 (sUtras 14-27) ; and viTOtftnf 
vf w#(ft; vv ftiff ^’ratftimsftwgsnnT 1— Ibid, p. 226 {^ira 15), 

ftsft etc.r-Ibid, p. 274 (sHtra 41) ; ftwt etc,— 

Ibid, p. ^0 25) ; vlftirar ssmTft<it Hftrai?! afirtt-ftfirntwr etc.— Ibid, 

|p. 551 {sUtra 2S). 

2 For the epigraphic evidence see EpigmUa Jndica^ vol viii, 

PP' S9^9$i etc, ; also ^ tkt Arch Suf. qf Indh% vols* 

iv and v. \^Kmas%tm^ p. 340 

'.and bid, p, 224 3). 
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devoiod find nlst) U\ t.im dnily wornldp nf Uin ^t^ods at the 
.hniiMoIudd tonijdn. Monuivnr, ho, ntid Hpnrijdty liin wito, took 
part in ffisin and iihservnncos whoso ninohor was apparently 
not itiiHi,i(nilicant. jhssidoH, wn linvo siHUi, Inn? at retjfular, as 
well lus irrn^ndar, inkirvaln ihn puhlit* iiad; part in ^n’and 
ndit^dnuH festivalH (tjktfd) often nmniipnidod hy pnaaiHsiona 
ofitna^n^oH and fiitnndnd hy men atid wtornn in Inpj^e imndH*rs. 
Even n. e.ourl.t^snn eonsidonut it n.s tluj Lpauiiest happiness of 
hor li!e {iahhMim(<j/n) to iusliiaito nrraiioeiunnf'H for the 
worship of tho AJl iluiso faets .ov to pnwe tlmt 

roligiouH ohHe.rvfunnas played a *p‘nnt juirt in tho lilu of the 
people in Viitsyi\vnnn*H iiino, and that tin) (dodo of 'Mann had 
at the i<iiuo ac(|uirial its full authority over (,hn pnltlin niiiul 
fiH is shown hy ViU.Hyayjinn who spoaka of 
Jltami an the I'lerson who had taktsu up the Hootinn 

of Frajnpaii^rt alhofuhmoino enoyoltjpaalia and dealt with it ' 
in a soparnte t,rou(.iso. 'IloHitloH^ YHjhHva.l!iya,hs j^^rent node, 
Hocoud in imporianeo to Manu uloinn is sU[)posiHl to have 
1)000 (imposed about the time when 'ViitnyAyatja lived. ^ 

It was in thin period, H|i;aiu, that Mahayitna. Ihiddhiain 
grow and Bproad, and it umat bo atliuiikd that tlio litorakro 
of the Mahftyfina hoIiooI boars on its fnuo thci impress of this 
age of lesthetic reflnemoiit and culture. 'Us groat preacher, 
Aavaghoi^a, sought to popularmo bin faitli by writing dramas 
amt niagniiiccnt poetical works instead i)f works on dry 
dialeetios and abstruse theology. The few Iragnumts that 
we possess of A8Va.glia.^a^8 dramas, and 

others, sliow tlmt in at least one of them the r/cipii played 
almost as important a part as in Bhitsa's Odrmiutkt^ ami that, 

t Ibid, p. 43 {sWm 6) j p. (Mira 5) ; p. aaS {Mtm a6)";'"pp. 
49-5:1 ; p, 226 {sUtta IS) j p. 3,n (sWm 20 } ; p, ^40istira as). 

''s' w: W wet r- 

fTf%t p. 4 S’^'6)* '"Far,: 

Yljftivalkya, nee Weber, «?/ Itidim LitimiWi (Engi Trans.), 
p* 281. ' 
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■finiltllia liiinself in«kea his appearance 

too in a work where , . ,, 

. , . , ncil; disciples. Asvaghosa was in the 

with some of liis doaie^'^ ^ 


first place a tluiologiau 


a dialectician as his Vajrasucl 


1 i, in an age of great {esthetic culture, 

would go to prove, ^ . jo the refined bastes of his audience 
he had to adapt ^ t^less doses of his dry theological 

and so he sweetened tlie ^ 

doctrines with the hon y ^ 

how to mix the iiigiw eminently in combining 

The Labtemstara also with' poetic skill 

intense love and revere ^ahavastu also appear 

and grace, ihe 

to have received, at le«^ I we find a frequent mention in 

and a/thymas of wm^n 

Vatsyayana.^ philosophical 

In the next ^ Vstsyayaua lived, that it was 

l.torature of the age m v ^ ^ Nfvgarjuna in the 

one of intense j established his ^^javada or 

soeoiKl century A. P , ^ fallowed by a string of great 

Philosopluc Nihilism and* activity all 

logicians of his schoo . . j^y representatives of 

the orthodox schools oi \ 

which proceeded to cc or at any rate 

commentaries 011 the a: additions oaloulated 

to bring their systems up was gradually 

to combat successfully ^ 

acquiring strength and Nynyadariana 

accept the oonolusioimd ^ ^j composed between 200 
and the Bralmmuira ^ 

and 450 A.D., wohave es VatsySyaua, Upavarsa 

to lus period the old oo _ 

and Baudhayana (the M with the new ideas 


bring their respective sys^®' 


in . , r, .mas.see Luders.-^awir/fc^^ Turfftfi 

„ ® ,. nek I md JDas rnripuirapm/maria 

Exp.t Kkimre Sanskrit 

{BUn. der K.prmss, Akad, d 
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originated by Buddhiab thiiikore. Even the anthor oft be 
Kamasulra has shown tho prevailing tendency of the time 
by defining his general conoopts and discussing tho current 
theories about them in the approved philo80()hioal method, 
and he has approached his subject with the dotatohmont of a 
scientific observer and the analytic skill of a subtle logician. 
Moreover, we must nob forget that in tho period embraced 
by the first four centuries of tho Christian ora, the Mahit- 
bhSrata was receiving the final form in which wo possess 
it now.' 

There can be no doubt, then, that this ago of groat 
philosophical discovory and atialysis, the age that i>rodaoed 
the Zalitavistara and tlio code of Yiljilavalkya, could not 
have been marked by a gojieral low tone in moral life. The 
age to be studied as a whole requires a study of all sides of the 
T>'dian civilisation of tho time based on a far ampler stock of 
materials than only VStsySynna can supply, yaboyaynna’s 
work deals, with only one aspect of it and shows that his was 
an age of great iutelleotual activity in all directions, and the 
great thinker makes an analysis of tho orotic feelings and of 
the elementary relations between the sexes in a right scientific 
spirit : in doing so he naturally turned for illustration to the 
class' that had cultivated this side of the huwahistios for 
centuries, at least since the time of FSijiini, to whom as we 
have seen, the nSgaraka was a familiar character. VatsySyana 
does not oast a charm over illicit love, nor does he invest it 
with the halo of romance. He merely gives a frauk and 
matter of fact account of the social sore, proceeds to a 
masterly analysis of the psychology of the man who seeks 

i For Prof. Jacobi’s viws see Journal of th Amtrkan OrkfM 
Seeiity, ap. For Vatsyiyana's phUosopMcal discipiiinsv see 
KifnaMtfa, pp. I MS, For the date of the MMMrata, see E. W. 
Hopktes, tho Groat 397-98 and Wintanita, 
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such love— the jealousy, anger, hatred, passion, greed, selfish- 
%tsB that working wifchin the brain of the hurnaa^ animal, 
cloud his judgment and pervert his tastes. He points out 
categorically that a soientifio work {Mstra), dealing with a 
subject as a whole, must be exhaustive, but that is no reason 
why a particular practice described in it should be 6arried 
into effect ; for example, the taste, the properties and the 
digestive qualities of dog^s flesh are given in medical works, 
but that is no reason why it should be adopted as an article 
of diet by sober men.^ He winds up his thesiis by saying, 
“whenever, on account of the character of the subject dealt 
with, I had to speak about things that might smack of lust 
and desire, 1 have taken care immediately afterwards to 
censure and oonaemn them’*, 'and he adds that, he himself had 
followed the strictly pure life of a brahmacarin and had been 
deeply immersed in contemplation {samadhi) while composing 
the work for the benefit of the world and not for feeding 
the flames of desire. The ideal of life that he holds, up, is that 
of harmonious blending of the three elements — dharma^ 'artha 
and Jama— which sum up according to Indian ideas all human 
motives of action for the people of the world. He enjoins 
that a rightminded person should occupy himself with such 
actions as, while giving pleasure (JatHa), do not stand in the 
way of the’ acquisition of the good things of the earth (artha\ 
and at the same time do not disregard the behests of dharma^ 
that is, as he explains, do not alford any ground for the fear 
of their being followed by evil effects hereafter. This is the 
same as tbe teaching of the Bhagmadglta that God dwells in 
such desires as do not violate dharma, VstsySyana thus 
epaphasises the working out of the threefold functions of man 

I For VStsyayana's analysis of illicit love see pp. 6o- 

6s {surras 5*22), and his Faradarika section, pp. 247-298. C£. also 
^ 1 1 

fv I i— Ibid, p. 170 

37-38). 



(trimrffa) iii such a way ihafe i-hero !uay ha no anu.r 

these ihreOj while lie isuoi unmindful uf ilw ftmrtfi ur lii 
l^ood of niankimlj ihu ultimate release from tL 

liiniiatioiis that curb the oienud i^ruwih of ins soul 
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